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emptory orders to raiſe the ſiege of Mutina : And 
 _HirTivs marches at the head of an army to join 
Ocrtavius. AN Tov refuſes to comply with the orders 
of the Senate, and his propoſals are reciprocally rejected: 
I is voted that there is a tumult , that Antony is an 
adverſary ; and that the town ſhall take the Sagum. M. 
BruTvs's ſucce/s in Macedonia: TREBONTUS furpriſ- 
ed and killed by DoLABELLA, in Aſia, who is voted an 
enemy by the Senate. Casstus makes bimſelf maſter of 
Syria, and all the forces in the Eaſt. Leeibus ex- 
horts the Senate to pacific meaſures; and ANTONY en- 
deavours to draw off the Conſuls and Oc r Avius from 
the intereſt of C1ctRo and his party without effect. Tao 
ſucceſſive battles, in which Ax ro is defeated and both 
the Conſuls loſe their lives. I 
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CHAP. L 


The Senate ſends an embaſſy to Antony r or - 
ders to raiſe the fiege of Mutina, and Hirtius marches 
at the head of an army to join Octavius. Antony 
refuſes to comply with the orders of the Senate, and his 
propoſals are reciprocally rejected: It is voted that there 
is a tumult : That Antony is an adverſary, and that 
the town ſhall take the Sagum. M. Brutus's ſucceſs in 
Macedonia. Trebonius ſarpriſed and killed by Do- 
labella in Aſia, who is voted a public enemy by the Se- 
nate. Caſſius mates himſelf maſter of Syria and all 
the forces in the Eaſt. Lepidus exhorts the Senate to 
pacific meaſures ;, and Antony endeavours to draw off 
the Conſuls and Octavius from the intereſt of Cicero 
and his party without effect. Two ſucceſſrve battles in 

hich Antony is defeated, and both Conſuls loſe their 


hives. 


A. HikrTivs, 
C. Visius Paxsa, 5 Condula. 


HE two Conſuls were no ſooner inaugurated, V. of R. 
E than the Senate aſſembled to conſider of the 2228 
pon ſtate of the Republic, in order to perfect what 0 : 

ad been reſolved upon at their laſt meeting, and to 409 Conf. 
contrive ſome farther means for the ſecurity of the 
public tranquillity. They both ſpoke with great ſpi- 
rit and firmneſs, offering — as leaders, in 
aſſerting the liberty of their country, and exhorting | 
the aſſembly to courage and reſolution in the defence | {| 
Vor. VIII. | ne. Ws | of 
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The Roa HisTory. Book X. 
of ſo good a cauſe a, and, when they had done, they 
called upon Q. Fuſius Calenus, to deliver his ſenti- 
ments the firſt. He had been Conſul four years be- 


409 Conſ. fore, and was father-in-law to Panſa, which, by cuſ- 


tom, was a ſufficient ground for paying him that com- 
pliment. Calenus's opinion was, that, before they pro- 


ceeded to. acts of hoſtility, they ſhould ſend an embaſſy to 


Antony, to admoniſb him to dęſiſt from his attempt upon 


Gaul, and ſubmit to the authority of the Senate. Piſo and 
ſeveral others were of the fame mind, alledging it to 
be unjuſt and cruel to condemn a man, till they had 
firſt heard what he had to ſay for himſelf. 

But Cicero, in a ſpeech which makes his fifth Phi- 


lippic, oppoſed this motion with great warmth, © not 
ee 


only as vain and fooliſh, but dangerous and per- 
* nicious: He declared it diſnonourable to treat with 
e any one who was in arms againſt his country, until 
<« he laid them down, and ſued for peace, in which 
*« caſe no man would be more moderate or equitable 
<« than himſelf : That they had in effect proclaimed - 
« him an enemy already, and had nothing left but to 
“ confirm it by decree. That, whatever was the 
<« purpoſe of their embaſſy or meſſage, it would ſig- 
* nify nothing; if, to beg him to be quiet, he would 
&« deſpiſe it; if, to command him, he would not 
% obey it.——That, without. any poſſible good, it 
« would be a certain damage; would neceſſarily 
« create delay, and obſtruction to the operations of 
« the war; check the zeal of the army, damp the 
<« ſpirits of the people, whom they now ſaw fo brifk 
and eager in the cauſe. That his opinion therefore 
« was to make no farther mention of an embaſſy, but 
4 to enter inſtantly into action; that there ſhould be 
« a ceſſation of all civil buſineſs; a public tumult 
« proclaimed ; the ſhops ſhut up; and that, inſtead 
e of their uſual gown, they ſhould all put on the 


2 Ut oratio conſulum animum meum erexit, ſpemque attulit 
non modo ſalutis con ſetvandæ, yerum etiam dignitatis priſtinæ re- 
cuperince, PI il. v 1 2 


« Sagan, 


Chap. IJ. The Roman Hs rox. 


b 3 
« Sagum, or habit of war; and that levies of ſoldiers V. of R. 
„ ſhould be made in Rome, and through 7taly, with- . 


<« out any exception of privilege or diſmiſſion from 


« ſervice.—That the very fame of this vigour would 409 Corſ. 


« reſtrain the madneſs of Antony, and let the world 
« ſee that the caſe was not, as he pretended, a fruggle 
„ only of contending parties, but a real war againſt the 
„ Commonwealth.—That the whole Republic ſhould 
« be committed to the Conſuls, to take care that it 
received no detriment ; and that pardon ſhould be 
offered to thoſe of Antony's army, who ſhould re- 
turn to their duty before the 1% of February.””— 
The Conſuls favoured the opinion of Calenus, but 
did not ſuffer the queſtion to be put to the vote, ſee- 
ing a clear majority on the fide of Cicero The de- 
bate, being continued till night, was adjourned to 
the next morning, and kept up with the fame warmth 
for three days ſucceſſively. The firmneſs of Antom's 
friends, and the reaſonableneſs of the propoſal, pre- 
vailed at laſt for an embaſſy; and three Conſular Se- 
nators were nominated to it, S. Sulpitias, L. Piſo, and 
L. Philippus. But their commiſſion was ſtrictly limit- 
ed, and drawn up by Cicero himſelf; giving them 
no power to treat with Antony, but only to carry to 


him the peremptory commands of the Senate to quit the 


ſiege of Mutina, and to deſiſt from all hoſtilities in 
Gaul. They had inſtructions likewiſe, after the de- 
livery of their meſſage, to ſpeak with D. Brutus in 
Mutina, and ſignify to him and his army, that the 
Senate and people had a grateful ſenſe of their ſer- 
vices, which would one day be a great honour to 
them. The unuſual length of theſe debates greatly 
raiſed the curioſity of the city, and drew the whole 
body of the people into the Forum, to expect the 
iſſue; where they called upon Cicero, with one voice, 
to come and give them an account of the deliberations. 


* Appian ſays that Salvius, one of the Tribunes, interpoſed his 
negative. 
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He went therefore directly from the Senate into the 
Roſtra, being produced by Apuleius, the Tribune, 
and pronounced his fixth Philippic. His ſeventh he 


409 Conſ. pronounced in the Senate, during the embaſly, to lay 


open the intrigues of Calenus, who was endeavouring 


to obviate the offence which might be given by Anto- 


Phil vii. 
8, 9. 


's refuſal to comply with what was injoined; con- 
triving ſpecious anſwers for him, and repreſenting 
them as a reaſonable ground of an accommodation, in 
hopes to cool the ardour of the city for the proſecu- 
tion of the war. He kept a conſtant correſpondence 
with Antony, and took care to publiſh ſuch of his let- 
ters as were proper to depreſs the hopes and courage 
of his adverſgries, and keep up the ſpirits of his friends. 

The Conſuls in the mean while were taking care 
that the expectation of the effect of the embaſly 
ſhould not ſuperſede their preparations for war; and 
agreed between themſelves, that one of them ſhould 
march immediately to Gaul with the troops which 
were already provided, and the other ſtay behind to 
perfect the new levies, which were carried on with 
great ſucceſs both in the city and the country : For 
Cicero tells us, that all the capital towns of 7taly were 
vying with each other in voluntary contributions of 
money and ſoldiers; and in decrees of infamy and 
diſgrace to thoſe who refuſed to liſt themſelves into 
the public ſervice. The firſt part fell by lot to 
izrtins , who, though but lately recovered from a 
dangerous diforder, marched without loſs of time at 
the head of a brave army; and particularly of the 
two legions, the Martial and the fourth, which were 
eſteemed the flower and ſtrength of the whole, and 
now put themſelves under the command and auſpices 
of the Conſul: And this ſeems to prove that there 
was a good underſtanding between Hirtius and Octa- 
dies; and that the laſt could rely upon the Conſul b. 


b Cicero, in one of his letters to Brutus, ſays that the conduct 
of Ocrnatus was truer to the intereſt of the Rate than that of Hir- 
tins's ; which on'y proves that Ocrtagius was a better diſſembler 


With 
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With theſe, in conjunction with Ocfavius, he hoped V. of R. 

| to obſtruct all the deſigns of Antony, and prevent his f Cn 
22 . . *11 . In 

| gaining any advantage againſt Decimus, till Panſa 42 

| could join them; which would make them ſuperior 40) Conf. 

in force, and enable them to give him battle, with 

good aſſurance of victory. He contented himſelf, in 

the mean while, with diſpoſſeſſing Antony of ſome of 

his - poſts, and diſtreſſing him, by ſtraitening his, 
uarters and opportunities of forage ; in which he had 

— ſucceſs, as he ſignified in a letter to his collegue 

Panſa, which was communicated to the Senat: Phil, vii. 

e have poſſeſſed myſelf, ſays he, of Claterna, and 

driven out Antony's garriſon ; his horſe were routed 

ein the action, and ſome of them lain.” . 
The ambaſſadors returned about the beginning of Middl. p. 

February, having been retarded, ſomewhat longer 3** 

than they intended, by the death of S. Sulpicius. 

They reported to the Senate, that Antony refuſed to 

perform any part of what was required, and would 

not ſuffer them to ſpeak with Brutus, but continued 

to batter the town with great fury in their preſence : 

And they laid before the aſſembly ſome conditions 

of his own, which, contrary to their inſtructions, 

they were weak enough to receive from him e. The 

purport of them was, © that the Senate ſhould aſſign 

„ lands and rewards to all his troops, and confirm 

all the other grants which he and Dolabella had 


© Appian tells us, that the Coinmiſſioners, aſhamed to have 
brought Antony ſo infolent a command, delivered it into his hands 
without ſaying a word. That Antony at fight of it fell into a rage, | 
and uttered many violent threats againſt the Senate, and Cicero in 5 
particular; telling the deputies that it amazed him that Cæſar, 1 
who had done ſuch mighty ſervices to the Roman Empire, ſhould | 
be eſteemed a tyrarft, and that men ſhould not have the ſame opi- 
nion of Cicero, who, having been made a priſoner of war and par- 
doned, now ſided with the murderers of his merciful conqueror z 8 
favouring Decimus, whom he a little before deteſted; and ſup- 1 
porting in the government of Caul the man named by the pre- 1 
tended tyrant againit the Conſul named by the people; that he | 
had conſented to the amneſty for the ſake of tvs mer, whom he 
reſpected; but that he would annu} that indemnity, with which 
they were not content. 6 Fi 
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V. of R. « made in their confulſhip ; that all his decrees from 
| Bef Ch. Clas books and papers ſhould ſtand Hro) ; that 
N „ no account ſhould be demanded of the money 
409 Conf. ©* taken from the temple of Opis; nor any inquiry 
« made into the conduct of the feven Commiſſioners 
« created to divide the lands to the veteran ſoldiers 

“ and that his judiciary law ſhould not be repealed : 

On thcle terms he offered to give up Gſalpine Gaul, 

« provided that he might have the greater Gaul in 
exchange for five years, with an army of ſix legi- 

a ons, to be completed out of the troops of D. Bry- 
« tus.” This report contributed greatly towards 
bringing the houſe into Czcero's ſentiments ; but, con- 

trary to expectation, he found Calenus's party ſtill 

ſtrong enough to give him much trouble, and even to 

carry ſome points againſt him, all tending to ſoften 

the rigour of his motions, and to give them a favoura- 

_—_ ble turn towards Antony. He moved the Senate to 
">" 7 decree that a gar or rebellion was actually commenced ; 
Phil. viii, they, carried it for a ſumult: He urged them to declare 
1, 10. Antony an enemy; they carried it for the ſofter term of 
am adper/ary : He propoſed, that all perſons ſhould 

be prohibited from going to Antony; they excepted 

Varits Cotyla, one of his Lieutenants, who was then 

in the Senate, taking notes of every thing that paſſed. 
In theſe votes Panſa himſelf and all the Conſular Sena- 
tors concurred ; even L. Cæſar, who, though a true 
friend to liberty, yet, being Antom's uncle, thought 
himſelf obliged by decency to vote on the milder ſide. 
But Cicero, in his turn, eaſily threw out, what was 
warmly preſſed on the other ſide, the propoſal of a ſe- 
cond embaſſy , and carried likewiſe the main queſtion, 
of requiring the citizens to change their ordinary 
gown for the ſagum, or habit of war; by which they 
decreed the thing, while they rejected the name. Ci- 
cero, though all Conſular Senators were excuſed on 
theſe occaſions from changing their habit, put it on 


eee | 
p. Fam immediately. In a letter to Caſſius, he gives the fol- 


xii. 4. 


Muüelm xi. lowing ſhort account of the ſtate of things at this time. 
. & We have excellent Conſuls, but moſt ſhameful 
* Conlulars : 


„ "0" 0 TY 
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Conſulars: A brave Senate, but the lower they are V. of R. 


in dignity, the braver: Nothing firmer and better 
< than the people, and all 7zaly univerſally : But no- 


10. 


Bet. Chr. 


42. 


< thing more deteſtable and infamous than our am- 409 Conf. 


<* baſſadors Phi#p and Piſo; who, when ſent only to 
carry the orders of the Senate to Antony, none of 
< which he would comply with, brought back of 
„their own accord intolerable demands from him; 
„ wherefore all the world now flock about me, and ] 
* am grown Papujar in a ſalutary cauſe.” The Se- 
nate met again next day to draw into form and 
fect what had been reſolved in the preceding de- 
ate, and Cicero took the occaſion to expoſtulate with 
them for their lenity the day before, which is the ſub- 
ject of his 8 Philippic. The ninth was pronounced 
the day following, the Senate being aſſembled to de- 
liberate on the proper honours to be decreed to the 
memory of Sulpicius, who died upon the embaſſy: 
Cicero, after ſpeaking largely in his praiſe, adviſed to 
pay him all the honours which had ever been paid to 
any who had loſt their lives in the ſervice of their 
country; à public funeral, ſepulchre, and ftatue. The 
ſtatue was objected to by Servilius, but Cicero carried 


it; and we are told by a writer of the third century, 


that it remained to his time in the Roftra of Augu/- 

tus d, | 
The Senate had heard nothing of Brutus and Caſſius 
from the time of their leaving Laß, till Brutus now 
ſent public letters to the Confuls, giving a particular 
account of his fucceſs againſt Antony's brother Caius, 
in ſecuring Macedonia, 1llyricum, and Greece, with all 
the ſeveral armies in thoſe countries, to the intereſts 
of the Republic. Brutus, when he left Ttaly, failed 
directly for Athens; where he ſpent ſome time in con- 
certing meaſures how to accompliſh this deſign e. "owe 
B 4 e 


He was eſteemed the ableſt lawyer in Rome, and leſt behind 
him near a hundred and eighty books on nice and difficult queſtions 
of the law. Digeſt. |, i. tit. 2. parag. 43. 

e Dio, I. 47, tells us, that he and Cafhvs were received at Athens 
with all imaginable honours, and that the Athenians ereRed ita- 

| tues 


Pomponi- 
us de ori- 
gine juris. 
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8 The Roman HisTory. Book X. 
Y. of R. he gathered about him all the young Nobility and 
Be Fi Che Gentry of Rome, who on account of their education 
42. had been ſent to this celebrated ſchool of learning; 
409 Conſ and among the reſt M. Cicero, whom he made one of 
his Lieutenants, though he was but twenty years old, 
and of whom he gives in his public and private let- 
ters a very great character f. Many of Pompey's ſol- 
diers, who had fought at Pbarſalia, and were diſ- 
perſed in the country, readily joined a General who 
defended the ſame cauſe. A legion commanded by 
L. Piſo, one of C. Antony's Lieutenants, ſurrendered 
itſelf to young Cicero. Some ſtragglers of Dolabells's 
army, and two ſeparate bodies of his horſe in their 
march through Theſſaly and Macedonia, deſerted their 
leaders, and came over to him; but what chiefly 
ſtrengthened him was the acceſſion of Q, Hortenſius, 
the Proconſul of Macedonia; who, inſtead of keeping 
the province for Autom's brother, delivered it up to 
Brutus, together with the command of all the troops. 
Theſe forces were ſoon conſiderably augmented by 
three legions, under the command of Vatinius, who 
had been ſent by Cz/ar into 1lhyricum to ſuppreſs ſome 
commotions there. But the people of the country, 
upon the news of Cæſar's death, attacked him, and 
forced him to retire to Dyrrhachium. During theſe 
tranſactions, C. Antonius arrived at Apollonia, with ſe- 
ven cohorts, and ſet out immediately to ſecure the 
troops under Vatinius, but Brutus got there before 
him; and Vatinius, knowing the troops to be well 
affected to his enemy, opened the gates, and delivered 
them up to him. Bratus's 8 letters informed the Con- 
| | ſuls 


tues to them, which they placed near thoſe of Harmodius and 
Arift iton, ho had formerly delivered their ſtate from tyranny, 
He took alſo into his ſervice young Horace, whoſe father, 
thangh no more than a freedman and a collector of taxes by pro- 
ſeſſion, gave him an equal education with the Senators chikren ; 
He ſerved in the rank of military Tribune. 
e Brutus C. Antonio fratri M. Antonii in Macedonia, Vati- 
rioque circa Dyrrhachtum volentes legiones extorſerat ; (ed Anto- 
nicm bello lacetherat ; Vatinium dignatione obruerat; cum & 


Brutus 
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ſuls of this ſucceſs, and he promiſed ſoon to give a V. of R. 
account of Antony himſelf. N Ber. Che 
Panſa no ſooner received the letters, than he ſum- 42. 
moned the Senate to acquaint them with the con- 409 Conf. 
tents. After they were read, the Conſul ſpoke Middl. p. 
largely in the praiſe of Brutus; extolled his condut# and 364- 


ſervices ; and moved that public honours and thanks ſbould 


be decreed to him : And then, according to his cuſtom, 
called upon his father-in-law Calenus to declare his 
ſentiments the firſt, who, in a premeditated ſpeech 
delivered from writing, acknowledged Brutus's 
letters to be well and properly drawn; but, fince 
<* what he had done was done without any commiſ- 
« ſion and public authority, that he ſhould be re- 
<« quired to Aber up his forces to the orders of the 
Senate, or the proper Governors of the provinces.” 
Cicero ſpoke next, and pronounced his tenth Pbilippic, 
which is an expoſtulation with Calenus, on account of 
his enmity to the Brutus s, and a panegyric upon the 
whole conduct of M. Brutus, which he concluded by 
propoſing the following decree : © Whereas, by the 
„ pains, counſel, induſtry, and virtue of 9. | 
« Brutus b, Proconſul, in the utmoſt diſtreſs of the 


Brutus cui libet ducum præferendus videretur, et Vatinius nulli 
nomini non eſſet poſtferendus. Vell. Pat. ii. 69. This is the laſt 
time we hear any thing of Vatinius He died probably ſoon after. 
The ſevere cenſure of Paterculus is grounded probably on the abuſe 
contajned in Cicero's invective againſt him, where he ſays, 20 one 
could look upon him without a figh, br ſpeak of him without execra- 
tion; that he was the uread of his neighbours, the dijprace of bis 
tindred, andthe utter abhorrence of the public in general. At leaſt 
his behaviour both in the city and the field ſhew him to have been 
a man of ſpirit and parts; and perhaps his moral character was not 
ſo bad as the orator has painted it: The ſame Cicero in a letter to 
LVatinius, Fam. v. 11, writes in the following (train : 

lam by no means ſurpriſed to find that you ate ſenfible of 
my ſervices ; on the contrary, I perfeQly well know, and you 
have upon all occaſions declared, that no man ever poſſeſſed a 
more grateful heart . . . . and there is no employment in which 
*« I can be engaged upon your account, that I ſhall not think both 
© eafy and honourable.” | 

h It appears that M. Brutus had been lately adopted by his mo- 
ther's brother, Q. Serwilius Cæpio, whoſe name, according to cul- 
tom, be now aſſumed, with the poſſeſſion of his uncle's eſtate. 


Republic, 


\ 


* 
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V. of R. « Republic, the province of Macedonia, Ilhyricum, 
Bel po „and Greece, with all their legions, armies, horſe, 
" 42. are now in the power of the Conſuls, Senate, and 
Je Conſ. People of Rome; that &, Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, 
C has acted therein well, and for the good of the Re- 
« public; agreeably to his character, the dignity of 
“ his anceſtors, and to his uſual manner of ſervi 
„the Commonwealth; and that his conduct is, an 
ever will be, acceptable to the Senate and People 
of Rome. That 9, Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, be 
ordered to protect, guard, and defend the province 
of Macedonia, Illyricum, and all Greece, and com- 
mand that army which he himſelf has raiſed: That, 
<. whatever money he wants for military ſervice, he 
may uſe and take it from any part of the public 
revenues where it can be beſt raiſed ; or borrow it 
where he thinks proper; and impoſe contributions 
<<, of grain and forage ; and take care to draw all his . 
troops as near Hay as le. And whereas it 
<« appears, by the letter of A., Cæpio Brutus, Procon- 
* ſul, that the public ſervice has been greatly ad- 
* vanced by the endeavours and virtue of Q, Horten- 
<* fus, Proconſul; and that he concerted all his mea- 
“ ſures with 9, Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, to the great 
benefit of the Commonwealth; that Q, Hortenſius, 
Proconſul, has acted therein rightly, regularly, 
and for the public good: And it is the will of the 
„ Senate, that 9, Hortenſius, Proconſul, with his 
_ « Quzſtors, Proquæſtors, and Lieutenants, hold 
& the province of Macedonia, till a ſucceſſor be ap- 


pointed by the Senate i.“ 
Poul 8 7 Though 


i Cicero ſent this ſpeech to Brutus, with that alſo which he 
made on the 1ſt of January; of which Brutus ſays in anſwer to 
him, „ have read your two orations: You expect now, without 
% doubt, that I ſhould praiſe them: I am at a boſs whit to praiſe 
the moſt in them, your courage, or your abilities: I allow you 
© ncw in carneſt to call them Philippics, as you intimated J0colely 
* in a formes letter.” Thus the name of Philippics, which ſeenis 
to have been thrown out at ficſt in gaiety and jett only, being taken 
up and propegated by his friends, became at laſt the hxed aud 

landing 
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Though Brutus intimates nothing in his public let- V. of K. 

ters but what was proſperous and encouraging, yet, Be Oh 

in his private accounts to Cicero, he ſignified a great „ 

want of money and recruits ; and begged to be ſupplied 40g Conf. 

with both from Iraq, eſpecially with recruits, either 

by a vote of the Senate, or, if that could not be had, 

by ſome ſecret management, without the privity of 


Panſa; to which Cicero anſwered, < You tell me that Ad But. 


you want two neceſſary things, recruits and mo- ii. 6. 
e ney: It is difficult to help you. I know no other 
way of raiſing money, which can be of uſe to you, 
but what the Senate has decreed of borrowing from 
<« the cities. As to recruits, I do not ſee what can 
ce be done: For Panſa is ſo far from granting any 
<« ſhare of his army or recruits to you, that he ig even 
c uneaſy to fee ſo many volunteers going over to you: His 
<« reaſon, I take it, is, that he thinks no forces too 
great for the demands of our affairs in 1taly : For, 
as to what many fuſpect that he has no mind to ſee you 


* frong, I have no ſuſpicion of it.” Middl, p. 


But there came news-of a different kind, about the 373. 
ſame time, to Rome, of Dalabella's ſucceſsful exploits 
in Aja. He left the city, as it is ſaid above, before 
the expiration of his confulfſhip, to poſſeſs himſelf of 
Syria, which had been allotted to him by Antony's ma- 
nagement: And, taking his way through Greece and 
Macedonia, to gather What money and troops he could 
raiſe in thoſe countries, he paſſed over into Aſia, in 
hopes of inducing that province to abandon Trebonius 
and declare for him: Having ſent his emiſſaries, 
therefore, before him to preparę for his reception, he 
arrived before Smyrna, where Trebonius reſided, with- 
out any ſhew of hoſtility, or forces tufficient to give 
any great alarm, pretending to defire nothing more 
than a free paſſage through the country to his own 
province, Trebonius refuſed to admit him into the 


ſtanding title of theſe orations ; which yet, for ſeveral ages, were 
called invifferen:ly either Philippics, or Antonians. Midc!l, p. 369. 
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V. of R. town; but conſented to ſupply him with refreſhments 
Bel. Chr, Without the gates; where many civilities paſſed be- 


tween them, with great profeſſions on Dalabella's part 


409 Conſ. of amity and friendſhip to Trebonius, who promiſed, 


in his turn, that, if Dolabella would depart quietly 
from Smyrna, he ſhould be received into Epheſus, in 
order to paſs forward towards Syria. To this Dola- 
bella ſeemingly agreed; and, finding it impracticable 
to take Smyrna by open force, contrived to ſurpriſe it 
by ſtratagem: Embracing therefore Trebonius's offer, 
he ſet forward towards Epheſus; but, after he had 
marched ſeveral miles, and Trebonius's men, who were 
ſent after to obſerve him, were retired; he turned 
back inſtantly in the night, and, arriving again at 
Smyrna before day, found it, as he expected, negli- 
gently guarded, and without any apprehenſion of an 
aſſault ; ſo that his ſoldiers poſſeſſed themſelves of it 
without oppoſition, and ſeized Trebonius himſelf in 
his bed before he knew any thing of his danger. Do- 
labella treated him with the utmoſt cruelty ; kept him 
two days under torture, to extort a diſcovery of all 
the __ in his cuſtody ; then ordered his head to 
be cut off and carried about on a ſpear ; and his body 
to be dragged about the ſtreets and thrown into the 
| ſea. This was the firſt blood that was ſpilt on ac- 
count of Czſar's death; which was now revenged in 
kind uppn one of the principal Conſpirators, and the 
only one who was of conſular rank. It had been pro- 
jected, without doubt, in concert with Antony, to 
make the revenge of Czſar's death the avowed cauſe 
of their arms, in order to draw the veterans to their 
ſide, or make them unwilling at leaſt to act againſt 
them: And it gave a clear warning to Brutus and his 
aſſociates, what they were to expect, if their ene- 
mies prevailed, as well as a ſad preſage, to all honeſt 
men, of the cruel effects and mercileſs fury of the 

impending war. | 
On the news of Treboniuss death, the Senate was 
ſummoned by the Conſul, where Dolabella was unani- 
mouſty declared a public enemy, aud his eftate confiſcated. 
| | Calenus 
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ö Calenus himſelf firſt propoſed the vote, and ſaid, that, Y of R. 

g if any thing more ſevere could be thought of, he 37 N 

4 i . ” e t. Chr * 
would be for it. But he moved another queſtion 42. 

; which greatly perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a 409 Couſ. 


General to manage the new war againſt Dolabella. 
Two opinions were propoſed ; the one that P. Servi- 
lius ſhould be ſent with an extraordinary commiſſion , the 
other, that the two Conſuls ſhould jointly proſecute the 
war, with the provinces of Syria and Aſia allotted to them. 
| This was very agreeable to Panſa, and puſhed there- 
fore not only by his friends, but by all Artowy's 
party, who * that it would take off the atten- 
tion of the Conſuls from the war of /taly ; give Dola- 
bella time to ſtrengthen himſelf in Aa; raiſe a cold- 
neſs between the Conſuls and Cicero, if he ventured 
to oppoſe it; and, above all, =: a public affront 
upon Caſſius; who, by his preſence in thoſe parts, 
ſeemed to have the beſt pretenſion to that commiſſi- 
on. The debate continued through the firſt day 
without coming to any iſſue ; and was adjourned to 
the next. In the mean time Caſſius's mother-in-law, 
Servilia, and other friends, were endeavouring to 
prevail with Cicero to drop the oppoſition, for fear of 
alienating Panſa, but in vain; for he reſolved at all 
hazards to detend the honour of Caffius, and, when 
the debate was renewed the next morning, exerted all 
his intereſt and eloquence to procure a decree in his 
favour, which 1s the purport of the eleventh Philippic. 
From the Senate he went directly to the Forum, to 
give the people an account of the debate, and recom- 
mend to them the intereſts of Caſſius: Hither Panſa 
followed him, and, to weaken the influence of his 
authority, declared to the citizens, that what Cicero 
contended for was againſt the will and advice of 
Cafſius's neareſt friends and relations: And in the end 1 
the Conſul prevailed k. But Caſſius was at that time Ep. Fam. ih 


maſter *. & 14. 


k The fatue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his going into 1 
exile, had dedicated in the Capitol, by the name of the Guarilian Ts |. 
of the city, was, about the end of the laſt year, thrown down and 

ſhattered 
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Y. of R. maſter of Syria, and at the head of eight legions, with 
710+ which he ſoon put an end to Dolabella's triumphs. 


Bef. * Syria, after the Alexandrian wat, had been left by 


og Conf. Ceſar in the hands of Sextus Ceſar, a young man of 
a his family, with one legion. The youth having loſt 
Appian, the affection of his ſoldiers, who probably had Creed 
Dio, 1. 4%. under Pompey, Cecilius Baſſus, a Roman Knight (who 
as we have before mentioned, hid himſelf at Tyre 
after the battle of Pharſalia) undertook to diſpoſſeſs 
him of his government. Having gathered a ſmall 
force in the place of his retirement, he openly at- 
_ tacked S. Ceſar, during the African war; and, meet- 
ing with arepulſe, he had recourſe to intrigues, in which 
he ſucceeded ſo well, that Sextus was murdered by 
his own men, who, at the ſame time, took Baſſus for 
their Chief, and put him in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince. Baſſus applied himſelf immediately to fortify 
Apamea, a very ſtrong city, and there formed his 
arſenal. Cæſar ſent againſt him Autiſtius Vetus, who 
beſieged him in his fortreſs, but was obliged by the 
Parthians to retire. Statius Marcus, who had the 
vernment of Syria after his pretorſhip, with three 
legions, did not find himſelf ſtrong enough to reduce 
Baſſus, and called to his aſſiſtance Q. Marcius Criſpus, 
Governor of Bithynia, with three more legions, who 
_ Jointly laid ſiege to Apamea. . Things were in this 
ſituation when Caffius landed in thoſe parts. Lentulus 
Spinther, Quæſtor to Trebonius, ſupplied him with 
ſome men and money : And the two Governors rea- 
dily yielded to him the fix legions under their com- 


ſhattered to pieces by a tempeſt of thunder and lightning. This the 
later writers take notice of as ominous and portending the fall of 
Cicero himſelf : Though neither Cicero nor any of that time made 
any ſuch reſſection upon it. The Senate, however, out of teſpect 
to him, paſſed a decree in a full Houſe, on the 18:h of March, that 
the Ratue ſhould be repaired and reſtored to its place. Ep. Fam. 
xii. 15. So that it was now made, by public authority, what he 
himſelf had defigned it to be, a ſtanding monument to poſterity, 
that the ſafety of the Republic had been the conſtant object of his 
counſels. Aiddl. 383. h | 


mand, 
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mand. Baſſus was forced to follow their example, V. of R. 

and open the gates of Apamea, his ſoldiers having 7%, 

ſent a deputation to Caffius with a tender of their fer- 2. 

vices. This ſucceſs, fo great and unexpected, was 409 Conf. 
ſoon followed by another piece of good fortune. 

Dolabellg. had ſent his Lieutenant, Aulus Allienus, 

into Egypt, to demand the aſſiſtance of Cleopa- 

tra, who then was ſole Sovereign; having latelß 

deſtroyed the laſt of the Prolemys, her brother and 
huſband, by poiſon. The Queen ſent immediately 

a fleet to his aſſiſtance, and Allienus conducted by. 

land four legions. Caſſius, having notice of their 

march, went and met him in Judæa, and oblige 

him to give up all his troops. Thus Caſſius was maſter = 

of a ſtrong army, conſiſting of eleven legions, before 

the 7th of March, the date of a letter to Cicero, giy- Ep- Fam. 

ing an account of this ſucceſs. 5 OTE oy 
D. Brutus was reduced by this time to ſuch ſtraits Middl. p. 

in Mutina, that his friends began to be greatly alarmed 383. 

for him; taking it for granted, that, if he fell into 

Antony's hands, he would be treated no better than 8 

Trebonius. The mention, therefore, of a pacification 

being reyived in the Senate, and recommended by 

Panſa himſelf, upon an intimation given by Antony's | 

friends that he was now in a diſpoſition to ſubmit to 

reaſon, Cicero, out of a concern for Brutus's ſafety, 

conſented to a decree for a ſecond embaſly, to be exe- 

cnted by himſelf and Servilius, and three other conſular 

Senators : But, finding _ recollection, that there 

appeared no ſymptoms of any change in Antony, and 

that his friends produced no proofs of it, nor any 

thing new in his conduct, he was convinced that he 

had made a falſe ſtep, and that nothing more was in- 1 

tended than to gain time; which was of great uſe to 1 

Antony, as it would retard the attempts of relieving | 

Mutina, and give an opportunity to Ventidius to join 1 

him, who was marching towards him at that time | | 

with three legions. At the next meeting of the Se- 

nate he retracted his opinion, and declared againſt 

the late decree, as dangerous -and inſidious; and in 
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Y, * 4 2 warm an eee ſpeech (which is his /welfth Phil- 


them ſo ſtrongly to repeal it, that the 
ing was wholly dropped; and Panſa, about the end 


409 > Conf. of the month, marched towards Gaul, at the head of 


Middl. p. 
389 


ing themſelves to be 


his new- raiſed army, in order to join Hirtius and Ofta- 


vis, and without farther delay, to attempt a deciſive 


battle with Antony for the delivery of D. Brutus. 

| Antony, at the ſame time, while he was perplexing 
the counſels of the Senate by the intrigues of his 
friends, was endeavouring alfo by his letters to ſhake 
the reſolution of Hirtius and Ofavius, and draw them 
off from-the cauſe, which they were now ſupporting ; 
but their anſwer ſeems to have been ſhort and firm; 
referring him conſtantly to the authority of the Senate: 
Yet, as things were now drawing towards a criſis, he 
made one effort more upon them ; and, in the follow- 
ing expoſtulatory letter, reproached them, with great 
freedom, for deſerting their true intereſt, and ſuffer- 

* ped and perſuaded by Cicero to 

revive the Pompeian — and eſtabliſh a power, 
which, in the end, would deſtroy them. 


AnTon1vs to HirTivs and 3 


« UPON the news of Trebonius's death, I was 
<« equally affected both with joy and with grief. It 
« was matter of real joy to me to ſee a villain 
e ſuffer the vengeance due to the aſhes of the moſt 
c illuſtrious of men; and that, within the circle of 
« the current year, the divine providence has diſplay- 
ed itſelf, by the puniſhment of parricide, inflicted 
already on ſome, and ready to fall upon the reſt. 
« But, on the other hand, it is a ſubject of juſt grief 
„ to me, that Dolabella ſhould be declared an enemy, 
e becauſe he has killed a murderer ; and that the ſon of 
a buffoon ſhould be dearer to the people of Rome, - 
than Cæſar, the Father of his country: But the 
“ cruelleſt reflection of all is, that you, Hirtius, co- 
<« vered with Cæſar's favours, and left by him in a 
condition which you yourſelf wonder at; and you 

cc too, 
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* too, young man, who owe every thing to his name, V. of R. 
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are doing all which is in your power, that Dolabel- 
la may be thought juſtly condemned; that this 


wretch be delivered from the ſiege, and Caffius and oy; Conf. 


Brutus be inveſted with all power. You look upon 
the preſent ſtate of things, as people did upon the 
paſt ; call Avro 5 camp the Senate; have made 
the vanquiſhed Cicero your wr work are ſtrength- 
ening Macedonia with armies ; have given Africa to 
Varus, twice a priſoner , have ſent Caſſius into Syria , 
ſuffered Caſca to act as Tribune; — the re- 

ed the colo- 
nies of veterans, eſtabliſned by law, and the de- 
cree of the Senate; promiſe to reſtore to the peo- 
ple of Marſeilles what was taken from them by right 
of war; forget that a Pompeian was made incapa- 
ble of any dignity by Hirtius's law; have ſupphed 
Brutus with Apuleius's money ; applauded the put- 
ing to death Poetus and Menedemus, Czſar's friends, 
whom he made free of the city ; took no notice 
of Theopompus, when ſtripped and baniſhed by Tre- 
bonius, he fled to Alexandria: You ſee Ser. Galba in 
your camp, armed with the fame poniard with 
which he ſtabbed Cz/ar ; have inliſted my ſoldiers 


and other veterans, on pretence of deſtroying thoſe 


who killed Cæſar, and then employ them, before 
they know what they are doing, againſt their Quæſ- 
tor, or their General, or their comrades. What 
have you not done, which Pompey himſelf, were he 
alive, or his ſon, if he could, would not do? In 
ſhort, you deny, that any peace can be made, un- 
leſs I ſet Brutus at liberty, or ſupply him with 
proviſions: Can this pleaſe thoſe veterans who have 
not yet declared themſelves ? For as to your part, 
you have ſold yourſelves to the flatteries and poi- 
ſoned honours of the Senate. But you come, you 
ſay, to preſerve the troops which are beſieged. I 
am not againſt their being ſaved, or going where- 
ever you pleaſe, if they will but leave him to pe- 
riſh, who has deſerved it. You write me word 
Vor. VIII. C « that 
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that the mention of concord has been revived in the 
Senate, and five conſular ambaſſadors appointed: 


„It is hard to believe that thoſe who have driven 


me to this extremity, when I offered the faireſt con- 
ditions, and was willing to remit ſome part of them, 
ſhould do any thing with moderation or humanity : 
Nor is it propable, that the ſame men, who voted 
Dolabella an enemy for a moſt laudable act, can 
ever forgive me, who am in the ſame ſentiments 
with him. Wherefore it is your buſineſs to reflect, 
which of the two is the more eligible, or more uſe- 


ful to our common intereſt, to revenge the death 


of Trebonius, or of Czſar : And which the more 
equitable; for us to att againſt each other, that the 
Pempeian cauſe, ſo often defeated, may recover it- 
ſelf; or to join our forces, leſt we become at laſt 
the ſport of our enemies, who, which of us ſoever 
may happen to fall, are ſure to be the gainers. But 
fortune has hitherto prevented that ſpectacle ; un- 
willing to ſee two armies, like members of the ſame 
body, fighting againſt each other; and Cicero, all 
the while, like a Maſter of Gladiators, matching 
us and ordering the combat: Who is ſo far happy 
as to have caught you with the ſame bait with 
which he brags to have caught Cæſar. For my 
part, I am reſolved to ſuffer no affront either to my- 
ſelf or my friends; nor to deſert the party which 
Pompey hated ; nor to fee the veterans driven out of 
their poſſeſſions, and dragged one by one to the 
rack; nor to break my word with Dolabella ; nor 
to violate my league with Lepidus, a molt religious 
man: Nor to betray Plancus, the partner of all my 
counſels. If the immortal gods ſupport me, as I 
hope they will, in the purſuit of fo good a cauſe, 
I ſhall live with pleaſure; but, if any other fate 
expects me, I oy a. joy, however, before-hand, 


in the ſure foreſight of your puniſhment : For, if 
the Pompeians are ſo inſolent when conquered, how 
much more they will be ſo when Conquerors, 
it will be your lot to feel. In a word, this is the 
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able to the Senate, and confirmed their former jealou- 
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« ſum of my reſolution : I can forgive the injuries V. of R. i 
of my friends, if they themſelves are diſpoſed either Ref Che. Ah 
to forget them, or prepared, in conjunction with ',, > | 
« me, to revenge the death of Cæſar: I cannot be- 409 Con. | 
« lieve that any ambaſſadors will come; when they [1 
« do, I ſhall know what they have to demand.” Hir- 
tius and Ceſar, inſtead of anſwering this letter, ſent it 
directly to Cicero at Rome, to make what uſe of it he 
thought fit with the Senate or the — 10 15 . 

In this interval Lepidus wrote a public letter to the Middl. p. 
Senate, to exhort them to pacific meaſures, and to 393: 
ſave the effuſion of civil blood, by. contriving ſome 
way of reconciling Antony and his friends to the ſer- 
vice of his country; without giving the leaſt intimati- 
on of his thanks for the public honours which they 
had lately decreed to him. This was not at all agree- 


ſy of his diſaffection to the Republic, and good un- 
derſtanding with Antony. They agreed, however, to 
a vote propoſed, by Servilius, that Lepidus ſhould 
<«- be thanked for his love of peace, and care of the 
« citizens; yet ſhould be deſired not to trouble him- 
« {elf any farther about it, but to leave that afffir to 
« them; who thought there could be no peace, un- 
e leſs Antony ſhould lay down his arms and ſue for it.“ 
This letter gave Antom's friends a freſn handle to re- 
new their inſtances for a treaty, for the ſake of oblig- 
ing Lepidus, who had it in his power they ſaid, to force 
them to it. Cicero pronounced on this occaſion, his 
thirteenth Philippic, to confute their arguments; and, 
in the courſe of it, read to the Houſe Antony's letter 
to Hirtius and Cz/ar, paragraph by paragraph, mak- 
ing all along, with great wit and ſpirit, his own com- 


ment and remarks upon it. | 
C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have re- 14. 29. 
treated with ſeven cohorts, to Apollonia, not daring to 
wait for Brutus's arrival, who was now advancing to- 
wards him, marched out to Buthrotum to ſeek his for- 
tune elſewhere, in quarters more ſecure and remote : oj 
But, being overtaken and attacked on his march by 1 
C 2 a part 
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v. of R. a part of Brutus's army, he loſt three of his cohorts 

18 in the action; and, in a ſecond engagement with ano- 

. ther body of troops which young Cicero commanded, 

4209 Conf, was entirely routed and taken priſoner ; which made 

Brutus abſolute maſter of the country without oppoſi- 

tion. He treated his priſoner with great lenity, and 

ſeemed much difpoſed to give him his liberty; which 

he would have done, if he had not met with the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition from Cicero and the Senate |, 

The ſiege of Mutina had laſted now four months; 

and it was inveſted fo cloſely by Antony, and he had 

poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that no ſuccours 

could be thrown into it. Brutus, though reduced to 

the utmoſt ftraits, defended it ſtill with the greateſt 

(134 e reſolution. 


1 He not only wrote to the Senate about it himſelf, but per- 
mitted Antony to write too, and with the ſtyle of Proconſul ; which 
ſurpriſed and ſhocked all his friends at Rome, and eſpecially Cicero, 
who expoſtulates with him for it in the following letter: - 
ON the 13th of April, ſays he, your meſſenger Pilus brought 
« us two letters, one in your name, the other in Antony's, and 
« gave them to Serwilius, the Tribune: He to Cornutus, the Præ- 

tor. They were read in the Senate. Antony Proconſul, raiſed 
as much wonder as if it had been Dolabella Emperor, from 
** whom alſo there came an expreſs; but nobody, like your 
Pilus, was fo hardy to produce the letters, or deliver them to 


<< the magiſtrates. Your letter was read; ſhort indeed, but e- 


„ tremely mild towards Antony The Senate was amazed at it. 
«© For my part, I did not know how to adt. Should I affirm it to 
be forged ? — What if you ſhould own it? Should I admit it to 
** be genuine? That was not for your honour. I choſe, therefore, 
to be ſilent that day. On the next, when the affair had made 
** ſome noile, and Pilus's carriage had given offence, I began the 
debate, and ſaid much of Proconſul Antony. Sextius performed 
„his part, and obſerved to me afterwards in private, what dan- 
ger his ſon and mine would be liable to, if they had really taken 
„up arms againſt a Preconſul. You know the man; he did juſ- 
* tice to the cauſe. Others alſo ſpoke ; but our friend Labeo 
4 took notice that your ſeal was not put to the letter; nor had you 
« written about it, as uſual, to your friends ; from which he main- 
„ tained the letter to be forged ; and, in ſhort, convinced the 
« Houle of it. It is now your part; Brutus, to conſider the whole 
e ſtate and nature of the war: You are delighted, I perceive, 
* with lenity ; and think it the beſt way of proceeding : — 
3 7 inde 
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reſolution w. Upon the approach of Panſa's army, V. of R. 
Antony privately drew out ſome of his beſt troops, 7%. 
with a deſign to ſurpriſe him on the road before their 4 
union, and to draw him, if poſſible, to an engage- 409 Conf. 
ment againſt his will, We have a particular account 
of the action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba n, 
one of the Conſpirators againſt Cæſar, who bore a 
principal part and command in it. 
N the 15th of April, the day on which Panſa Ep. Fam. 
« was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, (in whoſe company x. 30. 
& T was, for I went an hundred miles to meet him 
« and haſten his march) Antony drew out two of his 
<« legions, the ſecond and thirty-fifth ; and two præto- 
% rian cohorts ; the one his own, the other Silanus's o, 

| 3 * with 


« indeed, is generally right ; but the proper place of clemency is 
in caſes and ſeaſons very different from the preſent: for what 
are we doing now, Brutus? We ſee a needy and deſperate crew 
e threatening the very temples of the gods; and that the war muſt 
« neceſſarily decide, whether we are to live, or not. Who is it then 
« whom we are ſparing, or what is it that we mean? are we conſult- 
ing the ſafety of thoſe who, if they get the better, are ſure not to 
b leaye the leaſt remains of us? For what difference is there be- 
« tween Dolabella and any one of the three Antony's? If we ſpare 
„any of theſe, we have been too ſevere to Dolabella. It was 
«« owing Chiefly to my advice and authority that the Senate and 
„People are in this way of thinking, tho' the thing itſelf indeed 
alſo obliged them to it : If you do not approve this policy, I ſhall 
defend your opinion, but cannot depart from my own: The 
world expects from you nothing either remiſs or cruel : It is 
" hw to moderate the matter, by ſeverity to the Leaders, gene- 
« roſity to the ſoldiers.” 
m The old writers have recorded ſome ſtratagems, which are 
ſaid to have been put in practice on this occaſion : * How Hir- 
% tius provided men ſkilled in diving, with letters written on lead, 
to paſs into the town under the river which runs through it, till 
Antony obſtructed that paſſage by nets and traps placed under 
water : Which gave occaſion to another contrivance of ſending 
their intelligence backwards and forwards by pigeons, Front, 
ae Stratagem, |. iti. 13» Plin. Hift. Nat. |. x. 37. Dio, p. 315. 

n He had been one of Cæſar's Lieutenants in Gaul; but, not 
being favoured by him in his purſuit of the conſulſhip, he joined in 
the conſpiracy with Brutus and Caſſius. He was great grandfather 
to the Emperor Galba. | 

o He was military Tribune in the army of Lepidus, and, by the 
connivance, if not by the expreſs orders of that General, had con- 
ducted a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of Antony. Dio, xlvi. 336. 
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Y. of R « with part of the Evocati; and came forward to- 
Bel Chr © Wards us, imagining that we had nothing but four 
42. © legions of new levies. But, in the night, to ſecure 
49g Conf. * our march to the camp, Hirtius had ſent us the 
& Martial legion, which I uſed to command, and 
two prætorian cohorts. As ſoon as Antony's horſe 
appeared in fight, neither the Martial legion, nor the 
<« prztorian cohorts, could be reſtrained from attack- 
ing them; ſo that, when we could not hold them 
in, we were obliged to follow thenr'againſt our wills. 
6 Antony kept his forces within Caſtel franco; [ad fo- 
rum Gallorum, a ſmall village on the Amilian way be- 
tween Modena and Bologna] * and, being unwilling 
& to have it known, that he had his legions with him, 
«* ſhewed only his horſe and light- armed foot. When 
* Panſja ſaw the Martial legion running forward a- 
gainſt his orders, he commanded two of the new- 
«* raiſed legions to follow him. As ſoon as we got 
through the ſtraits of the moraſs and the woods, 
« we drew up the twelve cohorts [the ten of the Mar- 
tial legion, and the two pretorian] & in order of 
battle. The other two legions were not yet come 
« up. Antony immediately brought all his troops out 
_ op, the village, ranged likewiſe in order of battle, 
« and without delay engaged us. At firſt they fought 
* ſo bniſkly on both ſides, that nothing could poſſibly 
ebe fiexcer : Tho? the right wing, in which I was, 
« with eight cohorts of the Martial legion, put Au- 
<« tony's thirty-fifth legion to flight, at the firſt onſet, 
e and purſued it above five hundred paces from the 
place where the action began: Wherefore, obſerv- 
ing the enemy's horſe attempting to ſurround our 
„wing, I began to retreat, and ordered the light arm- 
« ed troops to make head againſt the Mooriſb horſe, 
and prevent their coming upon us behind. In the 
« mean while I perceived myſelf in the midſt of An- 
** tony's men, and Antony himſelf but 'a little way be- 
_ * hind me. Upon which, with my ſhield thrown 
over my ſhoulder, I puſhed on my horſe with all 
66 peed towards the new legion that was coming to- 
“ wards 
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« wards us from the camp: And, whilſt Autom's men V. of R. 

<« were purſuing me, and ours, by miſtake, throwing 1 2 : 

“ javelins at me, I was preſerved, I know not how, N 42 * 

by being preſently known to our ſoldiers. Cæſar's 409. Conf.” 

% pretorian Cohort ſuſtained the fight a long time on 

the Æmilian road: But our left wing, which was the 

« weaker, conſiſting of two cohorts of the Martial 

| legion, and the prætorian of Hirtius, began to give 

« ground; being ſurrounded by Antony's horſe, in 

« which he is very ſtrong. When all our ranks had 

4 made good their retreat, I retreated myſelf the laſt, 

4 to our camp. Antony, as the Conqueror, fancied 

that he could take it; but upon trial, loſt many of 

„his men in the attempt, without being able to do 

« us any hurt. Hirtius, in the mean time, hearing of 

the engagement, marched out with twenty veteran | 

„ cohorts, and, meeting Antony on his return, intire- 1 

„ ly routed and put to flight his whole army, in the 

very ſame place where they had fought before. A- 

bout ten at night, Antony regained his camp at Mu- 

: „ tina,with all his horſe. Hirtius retired to that camp, 

| „ which Panſa had quitted in the morning, and where 
he left the two legions, which Antony attacked: 
„Thus Antony has loſt the greater part of his veteran 
troops, yet not without ſome loſs of our prætorian 
« cohorts and the Martial legion: We took two of 

« *. Antony's eagles, and ſixty ſtandards; and have | 
gained a conſiderable advantage.” Beſides this let- , 
ter from Galba, there came letters alſo ſeverally from : 
the two Conſuls and Octavius; confirming the other f 
account with the addition of ſome farther parti- ' 
culars; That Sera fighting bravely at the head Philipp. : 
of his troops, had received two dangerous wounds, xiv. g. rw. 
« and was carried off the field to Bononia : That Hin- 1 
„ tits had ſcarce loſt a ſingle man: And that to ani 
mate the ſoldiers the better, he took up the eagle of 
the fourth legion, and carried it forward himſelf : 4 
That Cæſar was left to the guard of their camp, 
« where he was likewiſe attacked by another body of Seur. in q 
the enemy, whom he repulſed with great loſs.” aug: 3 iÞ 
Antony reproached Odlavius afterwards with running | 
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. of R. away from this engagement in ſuch a fright, that he 
Bel. Fur, did not appear again till two days after, and without ] 
42. his horſe or General's habit: But the account juſt 
409 Conſ. mentioned was given by Cicero, from letters, that were 
* read to the Senate, in which Hirtius declared him to a 
have acted with the greateſt courage. | 
The news reached Rome on the 20th of April: The 
day following the Senate was ſummoned by Cornutus, ' 
the Prætor, to deliberate on the letters of the Con/uls 
and Ofavius. Servilius's opinion was, © that the city | 
“ ſhould now quit the Sagum, and that a public thankſ- 
a giving ſhould be decreed jointly to the honour of 
the Conſuls and Octavius. Cicero declared ſtrongly 
againft quitting the Sagum, till D. Brutus was quite 
delivered from the ſiege: And having ſhewed how 
well the three generals deſerved the title of Emperor, 
he decreed a thankſgiving of fifty days in the name of 
the three jointly, He then propoſed that a monument 
ſhould be raiſed to thoſe who, in the defence of their 
country, had been killed in battle; that the former 
aſſurances made to the legions of the full and punctu- 
al payment of all which had been promiſed to them, 
as ſoon as the war ſhould be over, ſhould be renewed; 
and for thoſe, in the mean time, who had loſt their 
lives for their country, that the ſame rewards which 
would have been given them, if they had lived, ſhould 
be given immediately to their parents, children, wives, 
and brothers p. | 
Antony, 


P The greateſt part of this fourteenth Philippic, and laſt oration 
of Cicero, is a panegyric upon himſelf: He tells us, that, when 
the news of Antony's defeat was known, the people of Rome 
carried him into the Capitol in a kind of triumph. For that, af- 
ter all, he ſays, is a juſt and real triumph, when, by the gene- 
« ral voice of the city, a public teſtimony is given to thoſe who 
have deſerved well of the Commonwealth. For, if in the com- 
mon joy of the whole city they congratulated me fingly, it is a 
«+ - great declaration of their judgment; if they thanked me, ſtill 
* greater; if beth, nothing can - imagined more 3 He 


then obſerves, ** that he was forced to ſay ſo much of himſelf a- 

«« gainſt bis will, by the ſtrange envy and injuries which he had 

- - $ lately ſuffered ;—that the inſolence of the faQtions, as they all 
„ knew, had raifed à report and ſuſpicion upon him of his aimin 
%, a tyranny ; that he had formed a deſign to make APE 

ER ; 7 © mater 
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Antony, being cruelly mortified by this defeat, kept Y- of R. 
himſelf cloſe within his camp, and reſolved to hazard 177% Chr 
nothing farther, but to act only on the defenſive; ex- 42. 
cept by harraſſing the enemy with his horſe, in 409 Conf. 
which he was far ſuperior. He ſtill hoped to make Middl. p. 
himſelf maſter of Mutina, which was 5. nth to ex- 7 
tremity z and, by the ſtrength of his works, to pre- 
vent their throwing any relief into it. Hirtius and 
Ofavius, on the other hand, elate with victory, were 
determined at all hazards to relieve it; and er two 


of the city, and declare himſelf Diftator, and would appear 
„ publickly with the faſces within a day or two: Though his 
* whole life had been ſpent in defending the Republic from tyran- 
« ny; as if he who had deſtroyed Catiline, for that very crime, 
„% was of a ſudden become a Catiline himſelf, That, it the re- 
port had found credit in the city, their deſign was by a ſudden 
„ aſſault upon his perſon, as upon a tyrant, to have taken awa 
4 his life: — That the thing itſelf was manifeſt, and the whole af. 
* fair ſhould be laid open in proper time :—T hat he had faid all 
* this not to purge himſelf to them, to whom he ſhould be ſorry 
„to want an apology, but to admoniſh certain perſons of jejune 
* and narrow minds to look upon the virtue of excellent citizens 
* as the object of their imitation, not of their envy ; ſince the Re- 
public was a wide field, where the courſe of glory was open to 
* many; that, if any man conteſted with him the firſt place in 
« the government, he acted fooliſhly, if he meant to do it by op- 
«« poſing vice to virtue: That as the race was gained by running 
the faſteſt, ſo virtue was only to be conquered by ſuperior vit- 
* tue:—That they could neyer get the better of him by bad votes, 
% by good ones perhaps they might; and he himſelf ſhould be 
« glad of it.— That the people of Rome were perpetually inquiring, 
5 By men of their tank voted and ated ; and formed their judg- 
* ment of them accordingly— That they all remembered, how, in 
„ December laſt, he was the author of the firſt ſtep towards reco- 
* vering their liberty: How, from the / of January, he had 
been continually watching over the ſafety of the commonwealth : 
% How his houſe and his ears, were open day and night to the ad- 
« vice and inforinations of all who came to him, &c.” And, in a 
letter to Brutus, he ſays, that he reaped on the day he was car- 
* ried to the Capitol the full fruit of all his toils, if there be any 
* fruit in true and ſolid glory.” Could any body help laughing 
when they heard Cicero vindicate himſelf ſeriouſly from aiming at 
tyranny, and his friend Apuleius, the tribune, make a ſpeech to the 
people to confute this report ? Was there a man in Rome who was 
not ſenſible that he had no ſtrength of his own, but was a mere 
tool in the hands of another ? 

Or 
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2. 
409 Con, 


T The Roman HISsroRv. ; Book X. 
or three days ſpent in — * moſt likely place of 
breaking through the intrenchments, they made their 
attack with ſuch vigour, that Antony, rather than ſuf- 
fer the town to be ſnatched out of his hands, choſe to 


draw out his legions, and come to a general battle. 
The fight was bloody and obſtinate; and Antony's men, 


though obliged to give ground, bravely diſputed every 


inch of it, till D. Brutus, taking the opportunity, at 
the famg time, to ſally out of the town, at the head 
of his garriſon, helped greatly to determine and com- 
plete the victory. Hirtius puſhed his advantage with 
great ſpirit, and forced his way into Antony camp; 
but, when he had gained the middle of it, was unfor- 


tunately killed near the General's tent: Pontius Aqui- 


la, one of the Conſpirators, was killed likewiſe in the 


ſame place: But OFavius, who followed to ſupport 


them, made good their attempt, and kept poſſeſſion 
of the camp, with the intire defeat and deſtruction of 
Antony's beſt troops; while Antony himſelf, with all 


his horſe, fled with great 8 towards the 
Alps. The Conſul Panſa died the day following of 
his wounds at Bononia q. 


Dr. Middleton, p. 429, gives the following character of the 
two Conſuls: Hirtius was a man of letters and politeneſs; inti- 
wately intruſted with Ce#/ar's counſels and employed to write his 
acts: But, as he was the proper creature of Cæſar, and ſtrongly 
infected with patty, ſo his views were all bent on ſupporting the 
ores that had raiſed him, and ſerving his patron, not the public. 

n the beginning, therefore, of the civil war, when he was Tribune 
of the people, he publiſhed a law te exclude all, who were in arms 
wwith Pompey, from any employment ar office in the State: Which 
made him particularly obnoxious to the Pompeiant, who conſider- 
ed him as their moſt inveterate enemy. Panſa, whoſe father had 
bzen proſcribed by Hlla, was attached with equal zeal to Ceſar, 
as the head and reviver of the Marian cauſe; and ſerved him in all 
his wars with ſingular affection and fidelity. He was a grave, ſin- 
cere, and worthy man; and being naturally more moderate and be- 
nevolent than Hirtius, was touched with the ruin of his country, 
and the miſeries of the oppreſſed Pempeians ; many of whom he 
relieved by his humanity, and reſtored by his intereſt to the city 
and their eſtates. This made him very popular, and gained him 
the eſteem of all the honeſt; ſo that Caſſus, in defending bis Fpi- 


17 
curi/m 


2 
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Epicureans, who placed their pleaſure or chief good, in virtuous 


27 


curiſm to Cicero, alledges Panſa, as an example of thoſe genuine V. of R. 


710. 


acts. Beſore their entrance into the conſulſhip, 2. Cicero gave a Bef. Chr. 


moſt wretched account of them“ both, as of a lewd, luxurious pair ; 


42. 


not fit to be tryſted with the command of a paltry town, much 409 Conſ. 


*f leſs of the einpite; and ſays, that if they were not removed from 
* the helm, the Republic would certainly be loſt ; ſince Antony 
* would eaſily draw. them into a partnerſhip of his crimes ; for, 
„ when he ſerved with them in Gaul, he had ſeen incredible 
* inſtances of their effeminacy and debauchery in the face 
* even of the eneny.” But we muſt charge a great part of this 
character to the peeviſhneſs and enyy of Quintus: For, whatever 
they had been before, they were certainly good Conſuls; and out 
of their affection to Cicero, and regard to his authority, governed 
themſelves generally, in all great affairs, by his maxims. They 
were perſuaded that the deſign of revenging Cæſar's death would 
throw the Republit again into convulſions, and flowed from no other 
motive, than the ambition of poſſeſſing Cæſar's place; and reſolv- 
ed, therefore, to quell by open force, all attempts againſt the pub- 
lic peace. From their long adherence to Cæſar, they retained in- 
deed ſome prejudices in favour of that party; and were loth to 
roceed to extremities till pacific meaſures were found ineffectual. 
This gave Cicero ſome reaſon to blame, but never to diſtruſt them; 
to complain of their phlegm and want of wigour, as detrimental 
to the common cauſe ; yet, while they weie generally ſuſpected 
by others, he always thought them ſincere, though they did not, 
in all caſes, act up to his wiſhes The event confirmed his judg- 
ment of them: For they both not only expoſed but loſt theic lives 
with the greateſt courage in the defence of the Rupublic ; and 
ſvewed themſelves to be the very men which Cicero had conſtantly 
affirmed them to be; and, though he imputes ſome little blame to 
Hirtius, yet of Panſa he declares, that he wanted neither courage 
from the firſt, ner fidelity to the laſt. | 
N. B. Several medals were ſtruck by the Senate on the occaſion 
of this victory; particularly one in honour of Panſa, exhibiting the 
head of the godde/s of Liberty, crowned with laurel, and the in- 
ſcription Libertatis ; and, on the reverſe, Rene fitting upon the 
ſpoils of enemies, holding a ſpear in her right hand and a dagger 
in her left, with her foot upon the globe, and victory flying towards 
her to crown her with laurel; and the inſcription, C. Pawsa C. 
F. C. N. See Morel. Fam. Rem. | 
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CHAP. II. 


The Senate decrees honours to the two deceaſed Conſuls, 
and to D. BRurus and Ocravius. ANTONY ts not 
purſued; Oc ravius wanting the will, and D. Brv- 
Tus the means of following him. He is received by 
Lpipus, who writes to the Senate to juſtify his be- 
haviour : On the other fide, D. BxuTus joins PLAN- 
cus, Governor of farther Gaul. Lys is de- 
clared, by the influence of CickRo, an enemy to the 
State. OcTavivus treats ſecretly with Ax roxy and 
Leyipus, and demands the conſulſhip by a deputation 
of his officers. C1ctRo appears no more upon the Stage 
of attion ; His correſpondence with the ſeveral Generals 


abroad, 
Y. of R. | | 
710. H E death of the two Conſuls placed Ofavius 
Bef. Chr. at once above controul, by leaving him the 
oC maſter of both their armies; eſpecially of all the ve- 


Middl. p. terans; who were diſaffected to D. Brutus; and it fell 
432. cout ſo lucky and fo appoſite to all Ofaviuss views, 
gabi as to give birth to a general perſuaſion that they had 
App. p. feceived foul play, and were both of them killed b 
$72 his contrivance : For he was obſerved to be the fi 


io I xlvi. man who took up Hirtius's body in the camp; where 


27 ſome imagined him to have been killed by his o.]. 


ſoldiers ; and Panſa's phyſician, Gꝶhco, was actually 
thrown into priſon by Torquatus, Panſa's Quæſtor, 
upon a ſuſpicion of having poiſoned his wounds. 
But the chief ground of that notion ſeems to have lain 
in the fortunate coincidence of the event with the 
intereſts of Ofavius : For M. Brutus thought it incre- 
dible, and, in the moſt preſſing manner, begged of 
Cicero to procure Ghyco's enlargement, and protect him 
from any harm; as being a worthy, modeſt man, 
incapable of ſuch a villainy, and who, of all others, 
{ſuffered the greateſt loſs by Panſa's death. 

At Rome, the general rejoicings ſtifled all preſent 
attention 


Ad Brut. 
vi. 
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attention to the loſs of their Conſuls r; and Antony's V. of R. 
friends were ſo dejected for ſome time, that they gave , 7 


Cicero 


? 


r They were not regretted by Brutz;'s friends, who had all 
along entertained a very bad opinion ot them; and Cicero himſelf, 
conhdent of the good diſpoſitions of his pupil Ofawvius, was not 
much concerned at firſt for their loſs : Theile things appear by the 
following letters : 


Ctcero to BreuTuUus. 


« WHILE I was writing this, our affairs were ſuppoſed to be Ad Brut. 1 : 


reduced to the laſt extremity; For all our letters and meſſages Ep. viii. 


* brought us fad accounts of our Brutus *. They did not, bow- 


« ever, wy much diſturb me. For I could not by any means p. 51. 


« diſtruſt the armies and the Leaders, who are now acting for us: 
% Ver was I of the ſame opinion with the majority of our friends, 
« for 1 did not condemn the fidelity of the Conſuli, which was wehe- 
„% mently ſuſpeFed. I blamed their want of prudence and celerity 
« in ſome caſes, where, if they had exerted themſelyes, we ſhould 
long ago have recovered the Republic. For you are not ignorant 
« of what moment it is, in public affairs, to ſeize the proper times 
« of acting; and what a difference it makes, whether the ſame 
thing be decreed, undertaken, or tranſated, ſovner or later. 
« If all the vigorous decrees, that have been made ſince the begin- 
« ning of this diſturbance, had either been carried into effect on 
* the day when I propoſed them, and not been put off from day 
« to day; or if, from the time when they began to be put in exe- 
% cution, they had not (ſtill been delayed and poſtponed, we ſhould 
have ſeen an end of the war before now. T have acquitted my- 
* ſelf, Brutus, to the Republic in all points, as that man ought to 
« do, who, by the judgment of the Senate and people, is placed 
ein that rank of authority in which I now am; and not merely in 
* thoſe things, which alone are to be required from man; fidelity, 
« Aer. and love of my country; for theſe are duties from 
* which nobody ought to be excuſed ; but I take it to be the part 
* of him, who acts as one of the Leaders in ſtate affairs, to in/ure 
„ even the prudence of his meaſures to the Public: And, for my part, 
* fince I have aſſumed ſo much to myſelf, as to take the ſteerage 
of the Republic into my hands, I fbould nat think myſelf leſs cul- 
« fable if I ſhould draw the Senate into any thing impertinently, than 
%, had drawun them into it treacherouſly. I know that a puQual 
* account is ſent you of all things that are done or going forward 
* among us. But.what I would have you informed of particularly 
by me is this: That my mind is wholly intent on the war; nor 
cares to attend to any other object, unleſs when the immediate 


D. Brutus. 
- 6« ſervice 
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Y. of R. Cicero no more oppoſition in the Senate: Where he 
wb I N i poured out all imaginable honours on the deceaſed 


Hirtius, 


42. 
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1 ſervice of the city may have called it by accident to ſomething 

« elſe. But the greateſt part of my attentidn is fixed upon you and 

« Caffius. Wherefore prepare yourſelf, Brutus, in ſuch a man- 

« ner, as to be perſuaded, that, if at this very time our affairs be 

% crowned with ſucceſs, it is you who mult ſet the Republic 

right; or, if any ill fortune has befallen us, it is you who mult 
recover it.” 


Cicero to BRorus. 


Ad Brut. O UR affairs ſeemed to have taken a more favourable turn. 
Ep. ix. « An account, I know, is ſent you of all that has been done. 
Middl. Ed.. The Conſuls anſwered the character which I often gave you of 
P. 54+ ( them in my letter. Bat young Ceſar has ſhewn à wonderful diſ- 
« pofetion to virtue. I wiſh that I may be able to hold and govern 
% him ſtill, in this height of honour and favour, as eafily as I have 
& hitherto dune. It is now, indeed, become more difficult ; yet I do 
% not deſpair of it. For the young man is perſuaded, and chiefly by 
% me, that wwe owe our ſafety to his vigour And, in truth, if be 
had not kept off Antony from the city, all had been loſt. Nay, 
% within three or four days before this moſt happy event, the city, 
« ſtruck with a kind of panic, was all running away at once, with 
« their wives and children, to you; till, being made eaſy again on 
« ;he 20th of April, they began to wiſh, that you would rather 
« come hither to them, than they go to you. On which day 7 
« reaped the full fruit of all my great pains and conſtant watchings, 
« if there be any fruit at all from true and ſolid glory. For the 
« auhole multitude, which our city contains, flocked on that day to 
«© my houſe : whence I was carried by them firfl to the Capitol; then 
« placed in the Roſtra, with the loudeft acclamations and tei. 
% There is nothing of vanity in ne; nor indeed ought there to be : 
« Yet the conſent of all orders, their thanks and gratulations, really 


** move me; fince it is truly noble to become popular by the preſerva- 


* tion of the people. But 1 would have you hear of theſe things 
* rather from others, I deſire you to ſend me a punQual account 
« of all your affairs and deſigns ; and to take care particularly, that 
your genetoſity may not ſeem to be carried to a degree of temiſſ- 
„ neſs. The Senate is of opinion, and the Roman People of the 
« ſame, that no enemies were ever more worthy of the laſt puniſh- 
„% ment, than thoſe citiziens, who have taken up arms ap ant their 
„country in the preſent wat: On whom, indeed, I have taken a 
© proper revenge, and purſuing in all my votes, with the approba- 
tion of all honeſt men, It is your part to determine what you 
* ought to judge of this affair. My opinion of it is, that the caſe 
% the three Antony's is one and the ſame. We have loſt two 

| « Conſuls: 
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| Hirtius, Panſa, and Aquila.,, decreed an ovation to V. of R. 
Ceſar +; and added a number of days to their thankſ- f. Chr. 


ving, in honour. of D. Brutus; whoſe deliverance 42. 
a to fall upon his birth-day, he decreed like- 409 Conf, 


wiſe, that his. name ſhould be aſcribed ever after to 1 
that day, in the Faſti or public calendars, for a perpe- | 
tual memorial of the victory. Antony's adherents i 
were alſo declared enemies t: In which number Ser- 1 
vilius himſelf, Cicero's great antagoniſt, included Ven- 
tidius; and moved to give Caffius the command of 
the war againſt Dolabella; to whom Cicero joined 
Brutus, in caſe they ſhould find it uſeful to the Re- 
public. 


« Conſuls : ones, it is true; but barely good. Hirtius fell in 
e the very midſt of victory, after he had beaten the enemy, a few 
« days before, in a great battle. For Pan/a was forced to fly, 
being diſabled by the wounds he had received. Brutus is now 
« purſuing the remains of the enemy, and Cæſar alſo : But all 
* are adjudged enemies, who have eſpouſed the party of M. An- 
1 tony. Moſt people, therefore, interpret that decree of the Senate, 
6 to extend alſo to your priſoners ; whether taken in flight, or by ſur- 
* render. I moved, indeed, for nothing more ſevere, though [I 
« was ſpeaking upon C Antonius by name; becauſe I had reſolved 
with myſelf, that the Senate ought to take their information of 
the caſe from you. April 224.” | 
It is hard to believe, that it was e pure love of his country, un- 
mixed with the low paſſions of fear and hatred, which engaged 
Cicero, contrary to all prudence and humanity, as well as the judg- 
ment of Brutus, to grant no quarter to Antony's adherents, and | 
transform a civil conteſt into an zrexpiable var. 1 
* The decree of an ovation to Odtavius was blamed by Brutus 10 
and his friends; yet ſeems, ſays Dr. Middleton, p- 434, to have 
« been wiſely and artfully defigned : For, while it carried an ap - 1 
„ pearance of honour, it would regularly have ſtripped him of his 
„power, if he had made uſe of it; face his commiſſion was to ' 
expire of courſe, and his army be diſſolved, upon his firſt en- | 
trance into the city: But the confuſion of the times made laws '2 
and cuſtoms cf little effect with thoſe who had the puwer to diſ- 
« penſe with them.” If ſo, there was no wiſdom or cunning in 
Cicero's contrivance: And, if Cicero did believe that OFawius 
would diſband his veterans to enjoy the honour decreed him, he 
mutt have poſſeſſed no great ſhare of penetration. 1 
t Atticus, at this time, when Antony was deſerted by almoſt all 
his friends, as a man utterly ruined, had the generoſity to perform 
the moſt friendly offices to Fulvia, Antony's wife, and her chil- 
dren : Which behaviour met with its due recompence ſoon after. 


The 
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T. of R. The Commanders abread, who had been all greatly 
Bel Chr. courted by Cicero, and had returned him civil anſwers, 
12. were ſo ſtruck with Antony's defeat, that they redou- 
409 Conf. bled their aſſurances to him of their firmneſs and zeal 
for the common cauſe u. But we ſhall ſoon ſee 2 


V Lepidus, who had ſuffered Silanus, a military Tribune in his 
army, to carry ſuccours to Antony at Mutina, and, after Antony's 
defeat, ſent Cules with a body of men, under the pretence of 

uarding the paſſes of the Alps ; but moſt probably with ſecret in- 
ructions to favour Antory's march over theſe mountains, ſince he 
did not obſtrut it, but, on the contrary, joined .{ntoxy ; wrote, 
. nevertheleſs, the following letter to Cicero : | 


M. Leripvs to Cicero. 


Ep. Fam. „HAVING received advice that Antony was advancing with 
x. 34+ * his troops towards my province, and had ſent before him a de- 
Melm.xiv. * tachment of his cavalry, under the command of his brother Lu- 
19. « cius; I moved with my army from the confluence of the Rhone 
and the Arar,” [the Saone, which falls into the Rhone at Lyons] 
« in order to oppole their paſſage, I continued my march without 
* halting, till I arrived at Forum Voconii [Le Luc in Provence] 
« and am now encamped ſomewhat beyond that town, on the river 
„ Argenteus,” ¶ Argents] © oppoſite to Antony, Ventidius hag 
joined him with bis three legions, and has formed his camp a lit- 
*« tle above mine. Antony, before this conjunction, had the ſe- 
« cond legion intire, together with a conſiderable number of men, 
“ though indeed wholly unarmed, who eſcaped from the general 
* ſlaughter of his other legions. He is extremely ſtrong in cavalry ; 
*« for, as none of thoſe troops ſuffered in the late action, be has 
no Jeſs than . . . horſe.” [The number is omitted in all the 
ancient manuſcripts.] Great numbers of his ſoldigys, both horſe 
s and foot, are continually deſerting to my capſp ; ſo that his 
* troops diminiſh every day. Both S:/anus and/Culeo have left his 
„army, and are returned to mine. But, nofwithflanding I was 
ce greatly offended by their going to Antony, contrary to my inclinati- 
© on; yet, in regard to the connexions that ſubſiſt between us, and in 
e compliance with my uſual clemency, I have thought proper to pardon 
*© them. However, I do not, upon any occaſion, employ their 
« ſervices ; nor, indeed ſuffer them to remain in the camp. 
% As to what concerts my conduct in this war, you may depend 
« upon it | ſhall not be wanting in my duty either to the Senate or 
© the Republic: And, whatever farther meaſures ] ſhall take to 
*« this end, I ſhall not fail to communicate them to you. The 
*« friendſhip-that ſubſiſts between us has, upon all occaſions, been 
* jnviolably preſerved on both fides ; and we have mutually vied in 
3 «« our 
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fall off, excepting Cornificivs, and ſide with the rebel Y- 2 0 
Vor. VIII. D The "Tn 
409 Conſ. 


gut beſt good- offices to each other. But I doubt not that, ſince 
*« this. great and ſudden commotion has been raiſed in the Commmon- 
< wealth, ſome falſe and injurious reports have been ſpread of me 
„ by my enemies, which, in the zeal of your heart for the intereſt 
te of the Republic, have given you much uneaſineſs. I have the 
1% ſatisſaction, however, to be informed, by my agents at Rome, 
that you ate by no means diſpoſed eaſily to credit theſe idle ru- 
„% mours: For which I think myſelf, as I juſtly ought, extremely 
«* obliged to you. I am (o, likewiſe, for the former inſtances of 
„ yout friendſhip, in promoting — public honours: The grateful 
% remembrance of which, be aſſured, is indelibly impreſſed upon 
my heart. Let me conjure ons my dear Cicero, if you are ſen- 
* {ible that my public conduct has, upon all occaſions, been wor- 
thy of the name I bear, to be perſuaded that I fall continue to 
act with equal, or, if poſſible, even with ſuperior zeal. Let me 
* hope too, that, the greater the favours are which you have con- 
* ferred, upon me, the more you will think yourſelf engaged to 
„ ſupport my credit and character. Farewell. From my camp at 
* Pons Argenteus, May 22d.“ 


Afinius Pollio, the Governor of farther Spain, had · ſtrictly kept Core. 
within the bounds of his province: Before the news of Antony's pondence 


defeat, be had written the two following letters to Cicero. etween 
Paollio and 
AsiN is PoLLt1o to CickERO. Cicero. 


0 muſt not wonder that you have heard nothing ſtom me Ep - Fam. 

* in relation to public affairs, ſince the breaking out of the war. *- 31 

„Out couriers have always found it difficult to paſs unmoleſted Melm.x11. 

** through the foreſt of Caſtulo,“ [a city anciently of great note; It. 

at prefent it is only a ſmall village called Cazorla, in the province 

of New Caſlile :] © but it is now more than ever infeſted with rob- 

bers. Theſe banditti, however, ate by no means the principal 

*« obſtruRion to our intercourſe with Reme As the mails are per- 

* petually ſearched and detained by the ſoldiers that are poſted for 

© that purpoſe, by both parties, in every quarter. of the country. 

« Accordingly, if I had not received letters by a ſhip which lately 

« arrived in' this river,” [the Betis or yy uy rb. * I ſhould 

have been utterly ignorant of what has been lately tranſacted in 

*« yout part of the world. But, now that a communication by ſea 

is thus opened between us, I ſhall frequently, and with great 

« pleaſure, embtace the opportunity of correſponding with you. 
Believe me, there is no danger of my being influenced by the 

« petſuaſions of the perſon you mention.” [ Antony, or perhaps 

Lepidus.) As much as the world abhors him, he is far from be- 
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| The ROMAN HISTORx. Hook X. 
The Conquerors at Mutina were very much cen- 
ſured for giving Antony leiſure to eſcape : But OFa- 


„ing deteſted to that degree which | know he deſerves : And 1 
*© have ſo ſtrong an averſion to the man, that I would, upon no 
«conſideration; bear a part in any meaſures wherein he is Concerri- 
% et. Ihclined both by my temper and my ſtudies to be the friend 
* of tranquility and freedom, I frequently and bitterly lamented 
„our late unbappy civil wars. But, as the formidable enemies 
„ which ] had among both parties rendered it altogether unfafe for 
me to remain neuter, ſy I would not take up arms on that fide 
« where I knew I ſhould be perpetually expoſed to the infidious 
«arts of my capital adverfary,” Perhaps Cate; as Pollio had 
early diſlinguiſhed himſelf by a public impeachment of that emi- 
nent man. See Dial. te Cavf. corrupt Eloquent. 34] * But, tho' 
my inclinations were not with the party I joined; my ſpirit, how- 
ever, would not ſuffer me to ſtand undiſtinguiſhed among them: 
* In conſequence of which I was forward to engage in all the dan- 


gers of the cauſe eſpouſed. With refpe& to Ce/ar himſelf, 1 


% will confeſs that I toved him with the bigheſt and moſt inviolable 
** affeftion : As indeed had reaſon. For, notwithſtanding his 
« acquaintance with me commenced lo late as When be was in the 
« height of his power, yet he admitted me into the ſame ſhare of 
„his friendſhip, as if I had been in the nuniber of thoſe with whom 
he had lived in the longeſt intimacy, Nevertheleſs, as often as 
was at liberty to follow iy own ſentiments, I endeavoured 


* that my conduct ſhould be ſuch as every honeſt man muſt-ap- 
prove: And, whenever I was obliged to execute the orders I re- 


*- ceived, it was in a manner that evidently diſcovered how much 
my actions were at variance with my heart. The unjuſt odium, 
* however, that I incurred by theſe unavoidable compliances, 
* inight well teach me the true value of liberty, and bow wretched 
** a condition it is to live under the government of a deſpotic pow- 
er. If any attempts, therefore, are carrying on to reduce us a 
«+ ſecond time under the dominion of a fngle perſon, whoever that 
*« ſingle perſon may be, I declare myſelf his irceconcileable enemy. 
*«© The truth is, there is no danger fo great that J would not chear+ 
„fully hazard for the ſupport of our common liberties. But the 
„Conſuls have not thought proper to ſignify to me either by any 
** decree of the Senate, or by their private letters, in what manner 
* I ſhould act in the preſent conjunctute. I have received, in- 
« deed, only one letter from Paz/a ſince the ides of March, by 
** which he adviſed me to aſſure the Senate, that I was ready ta 
«© empley the forces under my command in any ſervice they ſhould re- 
« quire. But this would have been a very imprudent declaration, 
ata time when Lepidus had profefed in his public ſpeeches, as well 
© as in the letters le awrote to all his friends, that he concurred in 
ANTON Y mea/ures.”” It does not appear that Lepidus was fo 


explicit] 
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vias, from the beginning, had no thoughts of purſu- V. of R. 

ing him: He had Ce, o gained what he aimed at; G. 
| ' Da had 
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explicit] * For could I poſſibly, without the conſent of the former, 
find means to ſubſiſt my troops in their march through his pro- 
*+ yinces? But, granting that I could have ſurmounted this difh- 
** culty, I muſt have conquered another and a ſtill greater; as no- 
thing leſs than a pair of wings could have rendered it praQticable 
« for me to have croſſed the Alps, whilſt every paſs was guarded 
by the troops of Lepidus. Add to this, that I could by no means 
* convey my diſpatches to Rome: As the couriers weie not only ex- 
* poſed, in a thouſand different places, to the danger of being 
9 1 but were detained likewiſe, by the expreſs orders of 
« Lepidus. It is well known, however, that I pubſicly declared at 
Corduba, that it was my reſolution not to refign this province into 
any other hands than thoſe which the Senate ſhould appoint : Not 
** to mention how ftrenuouſly I withſtood all the applications that were 
** made me for partirg with the thirtieth legion.” [Very ſingulat 
proofs theie ot his zeal for what Cicero called the Republic.] © I 
could not, indeed, have given it up without depriving myſelf of 
** a very conſiderable ſtrength for the defence of the Republic: As 
** thereare no troops in the whole world that are animated with a 
« braver or more martial ſpirit than thoſe of which this legion is 
* compoſed. Upon the whole, I hope you will do me the juſtice 
* to believe, in the firſt place, that I am extremely defirous of pre- 
«« /erving the public tranguility ; as there is nothing | more ſincerely 8 
** wiſh than the ſafety ot all my felloau- citixens: And in the ſecond jt 
place, that I am determined to vindicate my own and my coun- 4 
** try's cauſe. 1 
lt gives me greater ſatisfaction than you can well imagine, that 
©« you admit my friend into a ſhare of your iutimacy. Shall I own, 
* nevertheleſs, that I cannot think of him as the companion of 4 
„your walks, and as bearing a part in the pleafantry of your con- 1 
« yerfation, without feeling ſome emotions of envy? This is a 
„ privilege, believe me, which I infinitely value: As you ſhall moſt 
** afſuredly experience by my devoting the whole of my time to 
« your company, it ever we ſhould live to ſee peace reſtored to the 
„ Republic, 
a: i am much ſurpriſe] that you did not mention in your letter, 
« whether it would be moſt ſatisfactory to the Senate that I ſhould 
remain in this province, or march into Italy. If I were to con- 
| ** ſider only my own eaſe and ſafety, I ſhould certainly continue 
© here: but as, in the preſent conjunctute, the Republic has more 
** gccalion for legions than for provinces, (eſpecially as the loſs of 
the latter may with great eaſe be recovered) I have determined to 
© nove towards Jtaly with my troops. For ihe reſt, | refer you 
to the letter I have written to Pan/a : A copy of which I here- 
* with ern fit to 0 | Farewell.” Cerduba, March the 16th, 
ere 
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36 De ROMAN HIS TOR. Book X. 
v. of R. had reduced Antony s power ſo low, and raiſed his 
Bir Chr Own ſo high, as to be in a condition to make his om 

3 | terms 
409 Conſ. 


There muſt be an error in this date; or in the body of the letter, 
where Pollis writes that he had received but one letter from Pan/a, 
ſince the 15th, or the ides of March It was probably written 

about fix weeks after, or in the end of May. f 


Asivius PoLL1o to CicEko. 


Ep. Fam. e . . . RY n ws I ſhould be 
x. 32. glad the Senate would determine in what mapner they would 
Melm. xv. % have me act. Iam at the head of three brave legions, one of 
7» „ which Antoxy took great pains to draw over to his intereſt, at 
* the commencement of the war.” For this purpoſe, he cauſed it 

to be ſignified to them, that, the very firff day they ſhould en- 
ter into his camp, every ſoldier ſhould receive fve hundred de- 
« narii;* [about 16 .] © befides which, he alſo aſſured them, 
that, if he obtained the victory, they ſhould receive an equal 
«« ſhare of the ſpoils with his own troops: A reward which all 
the world knows would have been without end or meaſure. Theſe 
promiſez made a deep impreſſion upon them: And it was with 
6 great difficulty I kept them from deſerting. I ſhould not, in- 
eed, have been able to have effected this, if I had not cantoned 
them in diſtant quarters: As ſome of the cohorts, notwith- 
ſtanding they were thus ſeparated, had the inſolence to mutiny. 
Antony alſo endeavoured to gain the reſt of the legions by im- 
menſe offers. Nor was Lepidus leſs importunate with me to 
ſend him the 2hirtierh legion; which he ſollicited both by his 
own letters, and by thoſe which he cauſed Antony to write. 
The Senate will do me the juſtice therefore to believe, as no ad- 
vantages could tempt me to ſell my troops, nor any dangers, 
* which I had reaſon. to apprehend, if Antony and Lepidus ſhould 
prove conquerors, could prevail with me to diminiſh their num- 
ber, that I was thus tenacious of my army for no other purpoſe 
but to employ it in the ſervice of the Republic. And let the 
« readineſs, with which I have obeyed all the orders I received 
** from the Senate, be a proof that J would have complied in the 
ſame manner with eyery other they ſhould have thought proper 
to have fent me. I have preſerved the tranquillity of this pro- 
dince ; I have maintained my authority over the army; and 
have never once moved beyond the limits of my own juriſdiction. 
* muſt add likewife, that I have never employed any ſoldier, 
either of my own troops, or thoſe of my auxiliaries, in carrying 

« any diſpatches whatſoever ; And I have conſtantly puniſhed tuck 
of my cavalry whom 1 have found at any time attempting to de- 
* ſert. I ſhall. think theſe cares ſufficiently rewarded, in ſeeing 
the peace and ſecurity of the public reſtored. But, if the ma- 
| | « jority 
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terms with him in the partition of the Empire; of V. of R. 
which he feends to have formed the plan from this 1 Chr 
D MELEE 

| 3 moment. 4. 


« jority of the Senate and the Commonwealth, indeed, in gene- 
« ral, had known me for what 1 am, I thould have been able to 
„ have rendered them much more important ſervice.” Corduba, 
June the 81h. | 

The fame Commander wrote the following letter, after receiy- 
ing the news of Autony's defeat. | | | | 


Astwius Porrio to Cicero. 


g 9 
 & TT is owing to Lepidus, who detained my cougers above a Ep. Fam. 
* week, that I did not receive earlier advice of the ſeveral actions x 33. 
4% near Mutina Though indeed I ſhould be glad to have been the Melm. xv. 
«* laſt that was informed of this unhappy news, if it were utterly 2. 
* out of my power to be of any aſſiſtance in redteſſing its conſe- 
* quences. I with the Senate had ordered me into Italy, when 
„ they ſent for Plancus and Lepidus For, if I had been preſeat, 
the Republic would not have received this crue/ wound. And 
% though ſome, pechaps, may rejoice in this event, from the 
«« great number of principal officers and veteran foldiers of the 
„ Ceſarean party, who have periſhed; yet they will, undoubted- 
* ly, find reaſon to lament it, when they ſhall be ſenſible of the 
0 terrible deſolation it has brought upon their country. For, if 
«« what is related concerning the number of the ſlain be in any de- 
6 gree true, the flower and ſtrength of our armies is intitely cut 
* off. | 
was well aware of the great advantage it would have proved 
&< to the Republic, if I could have joined Lepidus: As I ſhould 
% have been able, and eſpecially with the aſſiſtance of Plancus, to 
have diſſipated thoſe doubts which occaſioned his delay in de- 
«+ claring for the Senate. But the letters which I received from 
** him being written (as you will perceive by the copies I herewith 
<< tranſmit) in the ſame ſpirit with thoſe ſpeeches, which it is ſaid, 
„he made to his army at Narbo ; I found it neceſſary to act with 
„ ſome ſort of artifice towards him, if 1 hoped to obtain leave to 
% march my troops through his Te I was apprehenſive, 
« likewiſe, if an engagement ſhould happen before I could execute 
my deſigns, that the known friendſhip I had with Antony (though 
«© not ſuperior, indeed, to that which Plancus entertained for him) 
«© avould give my enemies an accafion of miſrepreſenting my intentions, 
„For theſe reaſons | diſpatched two couriers from Gades in the 
© month of April, by two different ſhips, with ehen. not only to 
„you and to Ofawvius, but to the Conſuls alſo, requeſting to be 
informed in what manner my ſervices might moſt avail to the 
Republic. But, if I am right in my calculation, theſe ſhips did 
not ſail till the very day on which the battle was fought between 
% Panſa 
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moment. Whereas, if Antony had been wholly de- 
ſtroyed, together with the Conſuls, the Republican 

PIO | | party 
„% Panſa and Antony ; As that was the ſooneſt, I think, ſince the 


„ winter that theſe ſeas were navigable. Jo theſe reaſons for not 


* marching, I muſt add, that J had fo litth apprehenſion of this 
* civil war, that I ſettled the winter-quarters of my troops in the 
#* very remoteſt parts of Lu/itania. Bork armies, it ſbould ſeem, 
„ qauere as eager to come to an actien, as if their greateſt. fears on 
* each fide were, left ſome leſs deſtructiue expedient might be found 
* of compoſing eur giſiyrbances ” | This is a ſevere cenſute of Ci- 
cero's management, and the ſtyle of the letter in genera] could not 


| be agreeable to him.] “ However, if circumflances required / 


„ much precipitation, I muſt do Hirtiug the juſtice to acknowlecge, 
* that he conducted himſelf with all the fkill and courage of a con- 
„ ſummate General. | | 

am informed, by my letters from that part of Gaul which 
* is under the command of Lepidus, that Panſa's whole army is 
cut to pieces, and that he hiniſelf is ſince dead of his wounds. 
« They add, that the Martial legion is intirely deſtroyed, and that 
Lucius Fabatus, Caius Peduceus, and Decimus Carfulenus are 
„among the nuniber of the ſlain. ' My intelligence farther affures 
* me, that, in the ſubſequent attack by Hirriut, both he and 
« Antony loſt all their legions : That the fourth legion, after hav- 
* ing taken Antony's camp, was engaged and defeated by the £75, 
„with terrible ſlaughter: That Hirtius, _— wath Pontius 
% Aquila, and, as it is reported, Ofawvius likewiſe, were killed 
« jn the action.“ [This gives ſome colour to Antony's reproach, 
that OZavius fled from, and diſappeared for three days after the 
a] If this ſhould prove true, which the gods forbid, J 
« ſhall be very greatly concerned. My advices farther import, that 
* Antony has, with great difgrate, abandoned the ſiege of Mating : 
„ However, that he has . . . complete regiments of hoi ſe ſtill 
„ 1jemaining, together with one which belongs to Publius Bagien- 
* „, as alſo a conſiderable number of difarmed ſoldiers: That 
% PVentidius has joined him with the ſeventh, the eighth, and the 
* zinth legions ; and that Antony is determined, if there ſhould be 
* no hopes of gaining Lepidus, to have recourſe to the laſt expe- 


„ Jient, and arm not only the Provincials, but even the ſlaves: In 


© fine, that Lucius Antonius, after having plundered the city of 
* Parma, has poſted himſelf upon the Alps, If theſe ſeveral par- 
« 1ticulars are true, there is no time to be loſt : And every man 


'« who wiſhes that the Republic, or even the name of the Roman 


% people, may ſubſiſt, ſhould immediately, without waiting tor 
«* the expreſ+ orders of the Senate, contribute his vtmoſt aſfittance 
to extinguiſh theſe dreadful flames. | hear that D. Brutus is at 
« the head of only ſeventeen cohorts, together with two incou- 


40 plete egions of new-raiſed troops, which had been levied by 
% Fntiny. | doubt not, however, that the remains of the torces 


* commancee 
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| party would have probably been too ſtrong for him Y. of R. 
; and Zepidus, who, though Maſter of - a good army, Be. Chr. 
| a | D 4 was "Le" 

| 409 Conf, 


« commanded. by Hirtivs will join him. I hope ſo, at leaſt; as 
| „ there is little, I think, to be erxpete flom any new. recruits 
that may be raiſed ; eſpecially ſince nothing can be wore Jange-» 
tous than to give Antony time to recover ſtrength. 
My next letters from Italy will determine the plan of my ope - 
* rations: And as the corn is now cut down, and partly carried 
* in, I ſhall be more at liberty to execute, them without obſtruc- 


k 4 
- 


tion from the ſeaſon of the year. In the wean time, let me aſ- 4 
* ſure you, that I will neither deſert nor ſurvive the Republic. 4 
lt is a misfortune, however, that my diſtance from the ſcene of | q 


© ation is ſo great, and the roads ſo infeſted, that it is often fix 
weeks, and ſometimes more, ere I can be informed of any event it 
# that has happened. Farewell.” | | | 
This letter is without a date, but appears to have been written _ 
in the end of June, or the beginning of Jay. F *| 


L. Munatius Plancus, who had been Prztor during the Spaniſh Corteſ- 0 
war, was now Governor of farther Gaul, and bad the command of pondence { 
three legions : Upon the death of Cæſar, Cicero employed all his between 
art to engage him on the fide of the Senate. {See Ep. Fam. x. 3, Plancus 
4. 5. 6, 7.) and Plancus, who was to ſucceed to the conſulate the and Cicero. 
year following, together with D. Brutus, thought it for his intereſt 
to declate in favour of the public Council of the State, which he 
ſaw ſupported by his Collegue ele, by the two Conſule, and Oc- 
tavius. He had heſitated long before he declared himſelf, . 
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Pilar cus, Conſul Elect, to the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tri- 
bunes, the Senate, and the Commons of Rome. 


BEFORE I make any profeſſions with reſpe& to my future Ep. Fam. 
% conduct, I deem it neceflory to juſtify myſelf ro thoſe who may. 8. 
'* think that I have held the Republic roo long in ſuſpence concern- Melm. xiii. 
'« ing my deſigns. For 1 would by no means have it imagined that x7, 
am atoning fog my paſt behaviour, when, in fact, I am only 
* ſeizing the firſt favourable opportunity of publicly declaring 2 
„ reſolution, which I have long formed. I was in no ſort igno- 
© rant, however, that, at a time of ſuch general and alarming con- 
*« fuſions, a leſs deliberate diſcovery of my intentions would have 
proved moſt to my own private advantage: As [was ſenſihle 
that ſeveral of my fellou- citizens had been diſtinguiſhed with 
„ great honours, by a more haſty explication of their purpoſes, 

But as fortune has placed me in ſuch a ſituation that 1 could not 
« be earlier in teſtifying mine, without prejudiciog that cauſe, 
*© which I could better ſerve by concealing them; | was willing 
„to luffer for a ſeaſon in the good opinion of the world, as I pre- 
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Y. of R was certainly a weak General: When he was preſſed, 
719. therefore, to purſue Antony, he contrived. 


ill co de- 
lay 


ferred the intereſt of the Public to that of my own reputation. 
That this was the genuine motive of my proceedings cannot rea- 
ſonably, I truſt, be queſtioned. For can it be fuppoſed, that 
a man in my proſperous circumſtances, and of my well-known 
courſe of life, whoſe utmoſt hopes too were upon the very point 
of being crowned, could be capable either of meanly ſubmitting 
to the deflruQive ambition of another, er impiouſſy cheriſhing 


any 3 ſchemes of his own ? But it required ſome time, 
as well 


as much pains and expence, to render myſelf” able to 
perform thoſe aſſurances | purpoled to give to the Republic, 
and to every friend of her cauſe ; that I might not approach 


with mere empty profeſſions to the aſſiſtance of my country, 


but with the power of performing an effectual ſervice. To this 
end, as the army under my command had been ſtrongly and fre- 
quently ſollicited to revolt, it was neceſſary: to perſuade them, 
that a moderate reward, conferred by the general voice of the 
Commonwealth, was far preferable toan infinitely greater, from 
any ſingle hand. My next labour was to convince thoſe many 
cities, which had deen gained the laft year by largeſſes and other 
donations, that theſe were obligations of no alley, and that 


they ſhould endeayour to obtain the ſame benefaclions from a 


better and more honourable quarter I had ſtiſl the farther taſk, 
to prevail with thoſe who commanded in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces to join with the more numerous Ng in a genetal aſſo- 
ciation for the defence of our common liberties, rather than 
unite with the ſmaller number, in hopes of dividing the fpoils 


of a victory, that muſt prove fa tal to the whole world. Add to 


this, that I was obliged to augment my own troops and thoſe of 
my auxiliaries; that I might have nothing to fear, whenever 1 
ſhould think proper, contraty to the inclination of ſome about 
me, openly to avow the cauſe it was my reſolution to defend. 


Now I ſhall never be athamed to acknowledge, that, in order to 


bring theſe ſeveral ſchemes to bear, I ſubmitted, tho' very un- 
willingly, indeed, to the mortification of difſembling the inten- 
tions I really had, and of counterfeiting thoſe which I certainly 
had not: As the fate of my colleague Þ. Brutus] had taught me 
how dangerous it is for a man, who means well to his country, 
to divulge his refalutions, ere he is ſufficiently prepared to carry 
them into execution. [To what particular circumſlance of De- 


cimus's conduct Plancus alludes, hiſtory does not diſcover : Perhaps 
he indiſcreetly threatened, in his conſulate, to annul Antony's acts, 
which imprudent declaration of his ſentiments engaged Antony to 
diſpoſſeſs him of the important province of Ci/alpine Gaul.) ** For 


«6 


4% 


this reaſon it was that I directed my brave and worthy Lieute- 
naut, C. Furnius, to repreſent to you, more fully than I thought 
| a „ prudent 


Chap. II. 
lay it, till it was too late; thinking he was more uſe - V. of R. 
fully employed in ſecuring to his intereſts the _ Bel: ike: 
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*« prudent to explain in my diſpatches, thoſe meaſures which 
*« ſeemed neceſſaty both for the preſervation of this province, and 
«++ of the Republic in-general ; as being the more concealed me- 
« thod of conveying my ſentiments to you upon that ſubject, as 
« welt as the fafer with teſpect to myfelt, '' | 
50 —— then, that I have long been fecretly attentive to 
* the defence of the Commonwealth. But, now that, by the 
„ bounty of the gode, Tam in every reſpe& better prepared for 
« that purpoſe, I defire to give the world not only reaſon to hope 
6 2 of my intentions, but clear and undoubted proofs of their 
* ſincerity. | 
I have five legions in readineſs to march; all of them zea- 
% louſly attached to the Republic, and diſpoſed by my liberalities 
« to pay an intire obedience to my orders, The ſame diſpoſition 
«« appears in cvery city throughout this province : As they earn- 
« eltly vie with each other in giving me the ſtrongeſt marks of 
„their duty. Accordingly they have furniſhed me with as con- 
* fiderable a body of auxiliary forces both horſe and foot, as they 
could poſſibly have raiſed tor the ſuppart of their own national 
« liberties. As for myſelf, I am ready either to remain here, in 
«© orcer to protect this province, or to match whereſgeyer elſe the 
Republic ſhall demand my ſervices. I will offer you another 
« alternative; and either roſign my troops and government into 
« any hands that ſhall be appointed, or draw upon myſelf the 
„ whole weight of the war; If, by this means, I may be able to 
« eſtabliſh the tranquillity of my country, or even retard thole ca- 
« lamities with which itis threatened. * 
„If, at the time Jam making theſe declarations, our public = 
«« diſturbances ſhould happily be compoſed, I thall rejoice in an 
event ſo advantageous to the Commonwealth, notwithitandiag 
„the honour | ſhall loſe by being too late in the tender of my 
«« ſervices.” ¶ This paſſage ſufficiently diſcovers, ſays M. Melmoth, 
the tiue motive of Plancus”s preſent declarations: As they appear 
evidently to have flowed from ſome reaſon he had to believe, that 
the conteſt between 4xtoxy and the Senate was likely to be adjuſted 
in an amicable manner.) ** But, on the contrary, if I am early 
enough in my offers to bear a full part in all the dangers of the 
war, let me recommend it to every man of juſtice and candour 
to vindicate me againſt the malevolence of thoſe, whom envy 
may prompt to aſperſe my character. 
In my own particular, I deſire no greater reward for my ſer- 
« vices, than the ſatisfaction of having contributed to the ſecurity 
« of the Republic. But I think myſelf bound io recommend thbic 
„ brave and worthy men to your ſpecial favour, who, partly in 
compliance with my petſuaſions, but much wore in conficence of 
your 


42. 
409 Conf. 
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Y. of R. of the Conſuls, and watching the motions of the Se- 
Bel. Chr, nate: And, beſides, moſt of the officers and ſoldiers 


| in 


42. 
409 Conſ. 
« pou good faith, would not ſuffer themſelves to be prevailed upon 
« by all the applications that have been made, both to their hopes 
«© and their fears, to depart from their duty to the Common- 
« wealth.” X 4 10 

This letter, which bears no date, appears to have been written 
in the beginning of March : Cicero's anſwer to it, Eg. Fum. x 10. 
Melm. xiii. 18, is dated March the 3orb. In a ſubſequent letter, 
received at 'Reme the tb of April, which is loſt, he ſent the Se- 
nate a more ) ſatisfactory account of his — and acquainted 
them that he had begun his march towards /zaly, which afforded 
Cicero an occaſion to move, that honours ſhould be decreed him: 
-The following very inſtructive letter is an account of the debates of 
the Senate on that occaſion. | | d. 


Cicrxo to Praxcvs, 


Ep. Fam. JT is principally for the ſake of my country, that T ought to 
X. 12. . ©* rejoice in the very powertul ſuccours with which you have 
Melm. xiii. . ſtrengthened the Republic, at a juncture when-it is well-nigh 
„reduced to the laſt extremity. I proteſt, however, by all my 

hopes of congratulating you on the victorious deliverance of the 

“ Commonwealth, that a confiderable part of the joy which I feel, 

" _—_ this occaſion, ariſes from the thare I take in your glory. 

* Great, indeed, is the reputation you have already acquired ; and 

* great, I am perſuaded, are the honours that will hereafter be paid 

to you: For, aſſure yourſelf, nothing could make a ſtronger 

*« impreſſion upon the Senate than your late letter to that aſſembly, 

It did fo, both with reſpect to thoſe very important ſeryices, 

* which it brought us an account you had performed, and with 

regard to that firengeh of ſentiment and expreſſion with which it 

* was drawn up. It contained nothing, however, which was in 

the leaſt unexpected to myſelf: As I was not only perfectly well 

** acquainted with your heart, and had not forgotten the promiſes 

«© you had given me in your letters; but as | had received from 

« Furnius a full information of all your defigns. They appeared, 

* however, to the Senate, much bezond what they had allowed 

«© them/elwes to hope : Not that they ever entertained the leaſt doubt 

of your diſpoſition, but becauſe they were by no means ſuffici- 

* ently apprifed either of what you were in a condition to elſe, 

ot whither you purpoſed to march. It was with infinite plea- 

** ſure, therefore, that I read the letters, which M. Varifidius de- 

i« livered to me on your part. I received it. on the / of this 

** month in the morning, amidft a large circle of very worthy ci- 

„ tizens, who were atrencing in order to conduct me from my 

„ houie: And I immediately gave them a ſhare in my joy, V/hittt 
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« we were mutually congratulating each other upon this happy V. of K. 
© occurrence, 'Munatius | Plancus's brother] came to pay me his 710. 
© uſual morning- viſit; to whom I likewite communicated your Bet. Chr. 


letter. It was the firſt notice he had received of an expreſs be- 


« ing arrived from you: As Farifdius, in purſuance of your di- 409 Conf. 


*« rections, did not deliver any of his diſpatches till he had firſt 
* waited upon me. A ſhort time, however, after Munarius had 
left me, he returned, with your letter ro himſe'f, together alſo 
*« with that which you wrote to the Senate. We thought proper 


* to carry the latter immediately to Corautus, who, as Pretor of 


the cicy, ſupplies the office of the Conſul, in their abſence,” agreea- 
*« ay, you know, to an ancient and eſtabliſhed cuſleom. The Senate 
vas inſtantly ſummoned: And the expectation, that was raiſed 
„by the general report of an expreſs being arrived from you, 
brought together a very full aſſembly. As ſoon as your letter 


* was read, it was objected that Cokx ur us had not taken the auſ- 


** pices in a proper nan ner: And this ſcruple 4yas confirmed by the 
general ſentiment of our college [of Augurs.] In conſequence of this, 
* the Senate was adjourned to the following day : When | had a 
* warm conte't with Serwilizs, who ſtrenubuſſy oppoſed the paſſ- 
ing of any decree to your honour, For this purpoſe, he had the 
„ intereft {with Cornutus] to procure his own Motion to be firſt 
4% propoſed to the Senate: Which being rejected, however, by a 
« great majority, mine was next taken into confideration. But, 
*-when the Senate had unanimouſly agreed to it, P. Titius [one of 
* the Tribunes] at the inſtigation of Serwilius, interpoſed his ne- 
* gative. The farther deliberation, therefore, upon this affair 
* was poſtponed to the next day: When Serwilius.came, prepated 
** to ſupport an oppoſition, which in ſome ſort might be conſidered 
* ag injurious to the honour even of Jupiter himſelf, as it was in 
the Capitol that the Senate, upon this occaſion, was aſſembled, 
] leave it to your other friends to inform you, in what manner [ 
© mortified Serwilins, and with how much warmth 1 expoſed the 
* contemptible interpoſition of Titias. But this I will myſelf af- 
„ ſure you, that the Senate could not poſſibly act with greater dig- 
nity and ſpirit, or ſhew.a ſtronger” diſpoſition to advance your 
* honours, than ir diſcovered upon this occaſion. . Nor are you 
« leſs in favour with the whole city in general: As, indeed, all 
orders and degrees of men amongtt us temakably concur in the 
* ſame conumon zeal for the deliverance of the Republic. Perſe- 
* yere then, my friend, in the glorious courſe upon which you 
have entered: And let n6thing leſs than immortal fame be the 
« ghjeQt of your well-dircQted ambition. Defpile the falle ſplen- 
dor of all thoſe empty honours that are ſhort, tranſitory, and pe- 
* riſhable. True glory is founded upon virtue alone: Which is 
* never do il'vftrioully diltinguiſhed, as when it diſplays itſelf by 
„ important ſervices to our Country. You have at this time a 
« moſt favourable opportunity for that purpoſe : Wuich, as yon 
have already enibraced, let it not flip out of your hands till you 
4% ſhall have employed it to full advantage; left it be faid, that 
* you are more obliged to the Republic than the Republic 13 — 
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V. of R. „ ed to you. As for my own part, you will always find me ready 
710. * to contribute to the advancement, as well as to the ſupport of 
Bef. Chr. your dignities : As, indeed, it is what J owe, not only to our 
42. ** friendſhip, but to the Commonwealth, which is far dearer to me 
409 Conſ. than life itfelf. Farewell.” April the 1175. 


Prawncvs to Cicrtro. \ 


Ep. Fam. *., ® " 0 . . "Hm I 8 . . ©, I paſſed the 

X. 9. © Rbone, with my whole army, on the 27 of April: And imme- 

Melm.xiv. ** diately ordered a detachment of a thouſand horſe” e three 

2. „ zhouſand horſe, as they are numbered in a ſublequent letter] 
„ to adyance belore me from Vienna, by a ſhorter road, and by 
long marches. If I meet with no obſtructions on the part of 
* Lepidus, the Republic will have reaſon to be (atisfied with my 
* diligence and expedition: But, if he ſhould attempt to intercept 
my paſſage, I inuſt take my meaſures as circumſtances ſhall re- 
« quire, &f this, however, I will now aſſure you, that the army 
IJ am conducting is highly reſpectable, whether conſidered with 
< regard to the nature, the number, or the fidelity of my troops. 
« I will only agd, that I deſire your friendſhip upon no other 
« terms, than as you ate ſure I ſhall always give you the warmeſt 
«« returns of mine.“ | | 


Ciczxo to PLancus, ent 


Ep. Faw. « HOW. pleaſing was the letter I received from you two days 
X 14. before our victory at Mutina : Wherein you gave me an account 
Melm. xiv.<« of the ſtate of your troops, of your zeal for the Republic, and 
4+ of the expedition with which you were advancing to the relief of 
© Brutus. But, notwithſtanding the enemy was defeated before 
you could join our army, the hopes, nevertheleſs, of the Com- 
** monwealth are ſtill fixed intirely upon you: As the principal 


Leaders of theſe infamous Rebels have eſcaped, it is ſaid, from 


© the field of battle. You will remember, therefore, hat to ex- 
e terminate the remains of this party will be a ſervice no leſs accepia- 
ble to the Senate, than if you 8 them the firſt repulſe. 
lam waiting, as well as many others, with great impatience, 
ce for the return of your conriers. | I hope that our late ſucceſs will 


* now induce even. Lepidus himſelf to act in concert with you for 


<< the defence of the common cauſe, I intreat you, my dear Plan- 
*« cus, to employ your utmoſt endeavours for this important pur- 
„ poſe; that every ſpark of this horrid war may be utterly and 
© for ever — 49 
« will render a moſt godlike ſervice to your country, and, at the 
« ſame time, procure immortal honour to yourſelf, Farewell,” 
May the 51h. 

icero, after Antony's defeat at Mutina, obtained of the Senate 
the honours in favour of Plancus, which Servilius and the Tribune 
Titius had oppoſed before with tucceſs. z 

LANCUS 


If you ſhould be able to effect this, you 


F hy 
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| | Y. of R. 
PLancus to Cice xo. 10. 


Bef. Chr. 


« I GIVE you a thouſand and a thouſand thanks for your late _ 
„ favours, which, as long as I live, I ſhall always moſt gratefully E F 
acknowledge; more than this I dare not venture to promiſe. _* 

« For I fear it will never be in my power to ucquit ſuch uncom- Nielm. xiv. 
% mon obligations: Unleſs you ſhould think, (what your letter en- « 

0 deavours, indeed, with much ſerious eloquence, to perſuade '' 
% me) that to remember them is to return them. You could not 
have ated with a more affeQionate zeal, if the dignities of your 
« own ſon had been in queſtion ; and I am perfeQly ſenſible of 
the high honours that were decreed to me in conſequence of your 
*« firſt motion for that purpoſe. I am ſenſible too, that all your 
* ſubſequent votes, in my behalf, were intirely conformable to the 
i circumſtances of the times, and the opinion of my friends; as 
« am informed, likewiſe, of the advantageons colours, in which 
*« you are perpetually reprefenting me, as well as of the frequent 
* conteſts you ſuſtain with my injurious detractors. It is incum- 
bent upon me, therefore, in the firſt place, to endeavour to 
* convince the Republic, that I am worthy of the praiſes you be- 
* ſtow upon me; and, in the next place, to render you ſenſible, 
* that I gratefully bear your friendſhip in remembrance. I will 
only add, under this article, that I deſire you to protect me in 
* the honours [ have thus procured by your influence : But I de- 
* fire it no otherwiſe than as my actions ſhall prove that I am the 
« man you wiſh. to find me. | | 

As ſoon as I had paſſed the Rhone, I detached a body of three 
* thouſand horſe, under the conduct of my brother, with orders 
to advance towards Muting ; to which place I intended to fol- 
* low them with the reſt of my army. But, on my march thither, 
« 1 received advice that an adion had happened, and that the 
* fiege was raiſed. Antony, I find, has no other reſource left, 
but to return into theſe parts, with the remains of his broken 
forces. . His only hopes, indeed, ate, that he may be able either 
* to gain Lepidus, or his army: In which there are ſome troops no 
** leſs diſaffected to the Republic, than thoſe which ſerved under 
Antony himſelf, I thought proper, therefore to recall my ca- 
4 valry, and to halt in the country of the A!/obroges, that I might 
*< be ready to act as circumſtances ſhalt require. If Antony ſhou'd 
« retire into this country, deſtitute of men, 1 make no doubt, 
„ notwithſtanding he ſhould be received by the army of Lepidus, 
* to be able to give a good account of him with my preſent forces. 
Should he even appear at the head of ſome troops, and ſhould 
« the tenth veteran legion revolt, which, together with the reſt, 
* was, by my means, prevailed upon to engage in the ſervice of 
„the Republic; yet I ſhall endeayour, by acting on the defenſive, 
* to prevent him from gaining any advantage over us: Which J 
hape to effect, till a reinforcement from hal ſhall enable me to 


P- Fam. 


«© exterminate this deſperate crew. I will venture, at leaſt, to 
*« aſſure 
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V. of K. in his army were attached to Antony. D. Brutus was, 
. from the firſt apprehenſive of his change , * 


42+ : . 
40 Conf. | 64 | 
Laſſore you, my dear Cicero, neither zeal nor vigilance ſhall be 


wanting on my part for that purpoſe, It is wy fincere wiſh,. 


 *«< irdeed, that the Senate may have no farther fears ; But, if any 
ſhauld till remain, no man will enter into their cauſe with . 


** warmth and ſpitit, nor be willing to ſuffer mote in the ſupport 
« of it, than mytelf. 


* Iam endeavouring to engage Lepidus to join with me in the 


* ſame views: And | have promiſed him, it he will act with a re- 


** gard to the intereſt of the Republic, that 1 ſhall, upon all oc-. 


caſions, yield him an, entice deference. I have employed my 
brother, together with Furnius and Laterenſis, to negociate this 
** afſoctation between us, and no private injury done to myſelt 
** thall ever prevent me from concurring with my greateſt enemy. 
** whenever it may be neceſſary for the defence of the Common- 
** wealth. But, notwithſtanding theſe overtures ſhould prove un- 
* ſucceſsul, I ſhall ſtill perſevere with the ſame zeal (and perhaps 


** with more glory) in my endeavours to give fatisfaCtivn to the. 
« Senate,” 


f D. BxvTvs to Cicero. 


— « YOU are ſenſible how great a loſs the Republic has ſuſtained, 
—” © by the death of Panſa. ſc behoves you, therefore, to exert all 


S credit and addreſs to prevent our enemies from entertaining 

4 any reaſonable hope of recovering their ſtrength, now that we 
andi. ie have loſt both our Conſuls. I am preparing to purſue .{ntuny 
Ep. Fan. immediately: And, [I truſt, ſhall be able to render it impoſſible 


* « either for Autoſy to continue in /taly, or for Ventidius to eſcape 
Meſa TU out of it.— I take it my firſt and principal requeſt, that you 
would ſend to Lepidus, in order, if poſſible, to prevent that 


slight and inconſtant man from renewing the war, by joining An- 
« /cny; as to Pollio, I ſuppoſe you ſee very clearly the meaſures he 
« will purſue !”” [that he will ad in concert with Lepidus ] © They 
are both at the head of very numerous and warlike legions, ] 
«+ do not mention this as imagining you are not equally attentive 
** to this important point, 2 from a firm perſuaſion that LE I- 
„ DUS, however dubious it may, perhaps, appear to the Senate, 
avill never act of himſelf in the manner he ought. Let me intteat 
*« you, likewiſe, to confitm Plancus in his preſent reſolutions : 
„Who, I ſhould hape, when he ſees Antony diiven out of Ttal;, 
„will not be wanting in his aſſiſtance to the Republic. If the 
** latter ſhould have croſſed the 4/ps, I propoſe to poſt a proper 
number of forces to guard the paſſes of thuſe mountains: Ard 
« you inay depend upon my giving you regular notice of all wy 

| „ moticzs.“ 
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why he himſelf was not able to purſue his enemy ſo V. of R. 
ſoon as he wiſhed, he gives the following reaſons in a 54%. Chr. 


letter to Cicero. 8 


| 42 
D. Baurus 409 Coaſ. 


* motions.” From my camp at Regium [ Reggio between Modena 
and Parma] April the 29th. 


D BxvTvs to Cicero. 


« ] LOOK upon the obligations I have received from you, as Ep. Fam. 
** nothing inferior even to thoſe which | have conferred upon the xi. 10. 


% Republic: But I am not capable, you are well aſſured, of mak- Melm. xiv. 


ing you ſo ill a return as | have experienced from ſome of my un- 6. 
*« orateful countrymen. It might, perhaps, in the preſent con- 
*« junure, be thought to have ſoinewhat of the air of ſtattery to 
*« fay, that your ſingle applauſe outweighs, in my eſteem, their 
* whole united approbation, It is certain, however, that yon 
view my actions by the faithful light of diſpaſſionate truth and 
** reaſon: Whereas they, on the contrary, look upon them through 
the darkeſt clouds of envy and malevolence. But I am little 
concerned how much fyever they may oppoſe my honours, pro- 
«*« vided they do not ohſtruct me in my ſervices to the Republic: 
„ the very dangerous fituation of which let me now point out to you, 
in as few words as poſſible. 

* In the firlt place, you are ſenſible, what great difturbances 
* the death of the Conſuls may create in Rome : As it may give occa- 
fon to all the dangerous practices that ambition will ſuggeſ to thoſe 
«© auho are deſirous of ſucceeding to their office. This is all that pru- 
*: dence will allow me to ſay in a leiter; and all, indeed, that is ne- 
« cefſary to be ſaid to a man of your penetration. [No, Cicero, 
the prophet had not this penetration, or wilfully ſhut his eyes ]— 
As to Antony, notwithſtanding he made his — from the field 
of battle with but a very few troops, and thoſe too entirely diſ- 
* armed; yet, by ſetting open the priſons, and by preſſing all 
* ſorts of men that fell in his way, he has collected no contempti- 
* ble number of forces. Theſe have, likewiſe been conſiderably 
+« augmented by the acceſſion of the veteran and other troops of 
Ventidius : Who, after a very difficult march, over the Apennine 
mountains, has found means to join Antony in the ens of Saba- 
*« ta,” [Between the AJ and the Apennines on the coaſt of Ge- 
noa. ] The only poſſible ſcheme which the latter can purſue is 
either to have recourſe to Lepidus, if that General ſhuuld be diſ- 
*« poſed to receive him; or to poſt himſelf on the Alps and Apen- 
© nines, in order to make depredatians with his cavalry (in which 
he is exceedingly ſtrong) on the neighbouring country; or to 
* march into Erruria,” [Tuſcany] © where we have no army to 
*« oppole him. Had Casa, howewer, paſſed the Apennine moun; 
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\ 


D. Brutus to CictRo.. . 


« IF you will look back into my former letters, 
« you cannot be at a loſs to diſcover the reaſons that 
prevented 


« tains, agrecably to my advice, I ſhould have driven Antony into 
« ſuch difficulties, that, perhaps, withous a ſingle blow, I ſhould 


% have been able to have waſted his whole army by famine. But 


*«« the misfottune is, that Cæſar will neither be governed by me, nor 
„ auill his army be governed by him Both which ate very unhap- 
«« py circumſtances for our cauſe. This then being the ſad ſtate 
« of public affairs, can I be ſollicitous, as I ſaid above, what op- 
«« poſition I may meet with in reſpect to my own perſonal honours? 
„ The particulars I have here mentioned are of fo very delicate a 
* nature, that know not how you will be able ts touch upon them 
« inthe Senate: Or, if you ſhould, I fear it will be to no purpoſe. 
«© —]n the mean time, I am in no condition to ſubſiſt my troops 
* any longer. When I firſt took up arms for the deliverance of 
the Commonwealth, I had above four hundred thouſand ſeſter- 
* tia,” [about 322,000 |. ſterl.] in ready money: But, at preſent, 
% | have not only mortgaged every part of my eſtate, but have 
« borrewed all | could poſſibly raiſe on the credit of my friends. 
« leave you to judge, therefore, with what difficulty I now main- 
«< tain ſeven legions at my own expence. The truth is, I ſhould 
„ not be equal to ſo great a charge, were I poſſeſſed of all Varro's 
*« immenſe treaſures.—As ſoon as I ſhall receive any certain infor- 
„mation of Antory's motions, I will give you notice.” From my 
camp at Tertena | Tortona, about 30 miles from Genoa,] May the 
5th. | 


D. BavuTvs to Cicero. 


*, . « +» © I pave you an account, in my laſt, of the poſ- 
© ture of our affairs: Since which I have received intelligence, 
« that Antony is on his march towards Lepidus. Among ſome pa- 
* pers of Antony, which are fallen into my hands, I found a liſt 
*« of the ſeveral perſons, hom he intended to employ as mediators 
te in his behalf with Pollio. Lepidus, and Plancus So that he has 
« net yet, it ſeems, given up all hopes of gaining the latter. Never- 
« theleſs, I did not heſitate to ſend an immediate expreſs to Plan- 
„ cus, with advice of Antony's march. I expect within a few days 
0“ to receive ambaſſadors from the Allobreges, and all the other diſ- 
*« triQts of this province ; and I doubt not of diſmiſſing them ſtrong- 
4% ly confirmed in their allegiance to the Republic. You will be 
% attentive, on your part, I dare ſay, to promote all ſuch neceſſa- 
« ry meaſures at Rome as ſhall be agreeable to your ſentiments, and 
g «6 ro 
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« prevented me from purſuing Antony, immediately Y. of k. 
ce after the battle of Muttina, The truth, my dear gef Chr F 


Vol. VIII. E (Cicero, 42. 
) 
, 409 Conſ. 
t © to the intereſt of the Commonwealth, I am equally perſuaded 
d i that you will prevent; if it be poſſible to prevent, the malevo- 


i: lent ſchemes of my enemies, But if you ſhould nat ſucceed in 
© theſe generous endeavours, you will, at leaſt, have the ſatisfac- 
*« tion to find, that no indigpities they can throw upon me are ca- 
«« pable of deterring me from my purpoſes. From my camp on 
* the frontiers of the Szariellen/es,” [A territory in Liguria, the 

rincipal town of which was Aguæ Statiellorum, now called Agri, 
in the diſtrict of Montferrer.] May the 5th, | 


Cicero to D. BRur us, Conſul Elect. 


THE meſſage you commiſſioned Galla and Yolamnius to de- E pam 

t liver to the Senate ſufficiently intimates the nature of thoſe fears 4 g 
and ſuſpicions, which you imagine we have reaſon to entertain, Nelin. xir. 
« But I myſt confeſs that the apprehenſions you would thus infuſe W 
into us ſeem by no means worthy of that glorious victory you 
% have obtained over the enemies of the Commonwealth. Be- 
« lieve me, my dear Brutus, both the Senate, and the Generals : 
t that ſupport its cauſe, are animated with an undaunted reſoluti- | 
. 


P . ĩ»]³ö˙¹vQ ET" 


« on: We were ſorty, therefore, that you, whom we eſteem the 
«© -hraveſt Captain that ever the Republic employed, ſhould think 


us capable of any timidity. Is it poſſible, indeed, after having con- 
« fidently repoſed our hopes on your courage and conduct, when 
« when you were inveſted by Antony in all the fulneſs of his ſtrength { 
*« and power, that any of us ſhould harbour the leaſt fear, now that 
© the ſiege is raiſed, and the enemy's army entirely overthrown ? | 
«© Nor have we any thing, ſurely, to apprehend from Lepidus. For | 
« wha can imagine him fo utterly void of all rational conduct, as | 
to have profeſſed himſelf an advocate for peace, when we were 
engaged in a molt aecgſary and important war; and yet to take 
« up arms, the moment that peace is reſtored ? You are far too | 
; * ſagacious, I doubt not, to entertain ſuch a thought.“. [For the | 
honour of Cicero's ſagacity, we mult ſuppoſe that he is not in ear» 
neſt,] “ Nevertheleſs, the fears you have renewed amongſt us, 
sat a time, when every temple throughout Rome is reſounding 
*« with our thankſgivings for your deliverance, has caſt a very con- 
„% fiderable damp upon our joy. May the fact prove then, what 
indeed I am inclined to believe, as well as hope, that Autom is 
© completely vanquiſhed. But ſhou'd he happen to recover ſome 
degree of ſtrength, be will moſt aſſuredly find, that neither the 
« Senate is deſtitute of wiſdom, nor the people of courage : J will 
* add too, nor the Republic of a General, ſo long as you ſhall be 
alive to lead forth her armies.” May the 190. 
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V. of R. « Cicero, is, that I was not only unprovided both 
Bel. Chr. © with cavalry and baggage-horſes, but, not having, 

_ | « at 
409 Conſ 


Cicrko to D. Bxvtvs; Conſul EleR. 


Ep. Fam. IT is with infinite ſatisfaction, my dear Brutus, that I find 
xi. 14 you approve my conduct in the Senate; with teſpect both to the 
Melm.ziv. * Decemwirs,” [They were ptobably the ten perſons whom the Se- 
14. nate, in the firſt tranſports of joy for their ſuppoſed complete vic - 
tory over Antony, had appointed to inquire into his conduct during 
his late conſulihip ] “ and to the honours decreed to our young 
«© man. Yet, after all, what have my labours availed ? Believe 
% me, my friend, and you know 1 am not apt to boaſt, the Senate 
was the grand engine of my power: But all thoſe ſprings, which 
& I uſed fo ſucceſsfully to manage, have utterly loft their force, 
and I can no longer diret its motions. The truth of it is, the 
% news of your glorious ſally with the garriſon of Mutina, of An- 
% tony's flight, and of his army being intirely cut to pieces, had 
* inſpired ſuch confident hopes of a complete victory, that the diſ- 
appointment has caſt a general damp upon the ſpirit I had raifed 
«« againſt our enemies: And all my afdent invectives ſeem at laſt 
4% to have proved juſt as inſignificant as if I had been combating 
*« with my own ſhadow. But to the purpoſe of your letter, — 
* Thoſe, who are acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the fourth 
* and Martial legions, aſſure me, they will never be proveried on 
to ſerve under you. As to the ſupply of money, which you defire, 
** ſome meaſures may, and moſt aſſuredly ſhall, be taken, in order 
** to raiſe it —I am wholly in your ſentiments, with regard to the 
calling Brutus out of Greece, and retaining Cæſar here for the 
protection of /aly. I agree with you, likewiſe, my dear Bra- 
tus, that you have enemies: And, though 1 find it, indeed, no 
very difficult matter to ſuſtain their 4" 34 yet ſtill, however, 
they ſomewhat embarraſs my ſchemes ia your favour.— The le- 
gions from Africa are daily expected. In the mean time, the 
world is greatly aſtoniſhed to find that the war is broke out again 
in your province. Nothing, in truth, ever happened ſo unexpect- 
edly: As we had promiſed ourſelves; from the account ef the 
* victory, which was brought to us on your birth day, that the 
peace of the Republic was eſtabliſhed for many generations. But, 
% now, all our ſears are revived, with as much „ as ever. 
«« —You mentioned, in your letter, dated the 15th of May,“ lit is 
loſt] „that you were juſt informed, by an expreſs from Plancus, 
„that Lepidus had refuled to receive Antony. Should this prove 
* to be fact, our buſineſs will be ſo much the eaſter ; if not, we 
e ſhall have a very difficult ſtruggle to maintain; and it depends 
upon you to eaſe me of my great apprehenſions for the event. 
As for my own part, I have exhauſted all my powers, and am 
* utterly incapable-of doing more than I have already performed. 
It is far otherwiſe, however, with my friend: And I not n= 
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« at that time, had an interview with Cæſar, I could T. 2 


not depend upon his aſſiſtance: And I was wholly , f Chr. 
| E 2 ignorant 42. 
| | 409 Conſ. 
« wiſh, but expect, to ſee you the greateft and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of Romans, Farewell.” 4 


Cicero to D. BRU rs, Conſul Elect. 


AN indebted to you for your ſhott letter by Flaccus Volumnius, Ep. Fam. 

as well as for two others more full; one of which was brought xi. 12. 
i by the courier of T. Vibius, as the other was forwarded to me Melm. xiv- 
„by Lupus : And all of them came to my hands on the ſame day. 16: 
„] find, by your own account; as well as by that which Grecus 
© has given me, that the war, ſo far from being —_— ſeems 
* to be breaking out again with greater violence. You are ſenſi- 
ble, if Antony ſhould gain any ſtrength, that all yon illuflrious 
** ſervices to the Republic will be utterly fruſtrated. The firſt ac- 
% counts we received here, and which, indeed, were univerſally 
e credited; repreſented him as having run away in great conſterna- 
& tion; attended only by a few fri Pad and difarnied ſoldiers. 
„ But if the truth, after all, ſhould be (what Graceius aſſures me, 
i that ANTONY is in fad ſo firong, as to render it unſafe to giv? 
« him battle; he does not ſeem ſo much to have fled from Mutina, as 
to have changed the ſeat of war: This unexpected news has 
„ given all Rome another countenance, and a general air of diſap- 
„ pointment appears in every face; There are even ſome ambngſt us, 
„% uho complain of your not having purſued ANTONY, as they ima- 
* gine, if no time had been left; that he muſt inevitably have been 
*© defiroyed. But it is uſual with the people in all governments, and 
„ eſpecially in ours, to be particularly diſpoſed to abuſe their liber- 
ty, by licentious tefleAions on thoſe to whom they are indebted 
for the enjoyment of it. However, one ſhould be careful not th 
&« give them any juſt cauſe for their cenſure, [The letter copied 
above, in the body of the hiſtory, is the anſwer to this unreaſona- 
ble, unſeaſonable, and ungenerous reflection“ To ſay all in one 
© avord; whoever deſtreys ANTONY Ttoill baut the glory of termi» 
** rating the war: A HINT WHICH |] HAD RATHER LEAVE TO 
% YOUK OWN REFLECTIONS, THAN ENTER MYSELF INTO 
© A MORE OPEN EXPLANATION. Farewell.“ [ln a letter to 
Plancus, Ep. Fam. x. 13 Melm. xiv: 5. we find the fame Hint. Let 
«© me only intreat you to finiſh the work; which others have ſo 
* happily begun; remembering; that whoever ſhall deſtroy Antony 
„will have the whole honour of concluding this war. It is thus 
e that Homer gives the glory, not to Ajax or Achilles, but to 
*« Ulyfts alone of having exterminated Trey.“ [His meaning could 
hardly be miftaken, that ary ſtrutagem would be fair and honourable, 
awhich ſhould for ever remove ANTONY out of their way. See Mel> 
meth, Vol III. p. 260.] | 5 
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52 The Roman HisTory, Book X. | 
V. of R. ( ignorant likewiſe, that Hirtius was killed. This | 
710. „will account for my not having purſued Antony on 
Bef. —_ the day of the engagement. The day following I 
e * received an expreſs from Panſa to attend him at Bo- 

« zouta: But, in my way thither, being informed of 
“ his death, I immediately returned back to join my 
« little corps. I may * them ſo, indeed, as 
my forces are greatly diminiſhed, and in a very 
bad condition, from the great hardſhips they ſuffered 
“during the ſiege. It was by this means that Antony 
« got two days advance of me: And as he marched 
e in diſorder, he could retire much faſter than it was 
« in my power to purſue. He increaſed his forces 
« likewiſe, by preſſing the inhabitants, and throw- 
ing open the priſons, in every town through which 
« he paſſed: And in this manner he continued his 
« march, till he arrived in the Fens of Sabata. This 
« js a place with which I muſt bring you acquainted. 
« Tt is ſituated between the Alps and the Apennines, and 
<« the roads that lie about it are ſcarce- practicable, 
« When I had reached within thirty miles of Antony, 
J was informed that he had been joined by Ventidi- 
« v5, and had made a ſpeech at the head of their com- 
e bined troops, to perſuade them to follow him over 
« the Alps; aſſuring them that Lepipus had agreed to 
« ſupport him. Nevertheleſs, not only his own ſol- 
<« diers, which, indeed, are a very inconſiderable num- 
ber, but thoſe likewiſe of Ventidius, wholly and una- 
« nimouſly declared, that they were determined either 
1 to conquer or periſh in Haly: And, at the ſame 
4 <« time, defired they might be conducted to Pollentia g. 
ll « Antony found it in vain to oppoſe them: However, he 
deferred his march till the enſuing day. As ſoon as I 
<« received this intelligence, I detached five cohorts to 
&« Pollentia: And am now following them with the 
« remainder of my troops. This detachment threw 
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t Some remains of this city ſtill ſubſiſt, under the name of Polen- 
20. It is ſituated at the confluence of the Sura and the Tanars, 
in Piedmont. ; | ( 
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« themſelves into that city an hour before J rebellius Y.of R. 


« arrived with his cavalry: A circumſtance which 
gives me great ſatisfaction, as it is a point, I think, 


«K 


the enemy found their deſigns were thus fruſtrat- 


ed, they conceived hopes of croſſing the Alps into 


&* Gaul: As they ſuppoſed the four legions command- 
« ed by Plancus would not be able to withſtand their 
« united forces; and that an army from /taly could 
« not overtake them ſoon enough to prevent their 


«. paſſage. However the Allobroges, together with 
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my detachment, have hitherto been ſufficient to pre- 
vent their deſign : Which, I truſt, they will find 
ſtill more difficult to effect, when I ſhall come up 
with the reſt of my forces. But, ſhould they hap- 
pen, in the mean time, to paſs the Jara [ Jere], I 
ſhall exert my utmoſt endeavours that this circum- 
ſtance may not be attended with any ill conſequen- 
ces to the Commonwealth, 


Let it raiſe the ſpirits and hopes of the Senate, 


to obſerve, that Plancus and myſelf, together with 
our reſpective armies, act in perfect concert with 
each other, and ate ready to hazard every danger in 
ſupport of the common cauſe. However, whilſt 
you thus confidently rely on our zeal and diligence, 
you will remit nothing, I hope, of your own, but 
employ your utmoſt care to ſend us a reinforcement, 
as well as every other neceſſary ſupply, that may 
render us in a condition to defend your liberties 
againſt thoſe who have infamouſly conſpired their 
ruin. One cannot, indeed, but look upon theſe 
our enemies with ſo much the greater indignation, 
as they have acted with the vileſt hypocriſy ; and 
ſuddenly turned thoſe troops againſt their country, 
vw they long pretended to have raiſed for its 
efence.“ 


This authentic account from D. Brutus confutes Middl. Pe 
two facts, which. are delivered by Appian, and gene- 439. 
rally received by all the modern hiſtorians; firſt, that L. ii. p. 
OZavius, after the victory, refuſed to have 
E 3 ference 
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Y. of R. ference with D. Brutus ; and that Brutus, for that rea- 
bl Ch _ forbad him to enter his province, or to purſue 
| N Secondly, that Panſa, in his laſt moments, 
409 Cent. 1 Octavius, and adviſed him to an union with Au- 
tony againſt the Senate. Both the ſtories ſeem to have 
been thr rged afterwards to fave Octavius's honour, and 
ive a better colour to that ſudden change of mea- 
ures, which from this hour he was determined to 

purſue q. | 
D. Brutus complains in all his letters, of his want 
of money and the ſad condition of his army, which 
was not contemptible for the number, but for the 
kind of his troops; beg for the moſt part new-raif- 
Ep. Fam, ed, bare, and — of all things. He deſired, there- 
xt 19. fore, a preſent ſupply y of money, and ſome veteran 
legions, eſpecially the fourth and Martial, which con- 
tinued ſtill with OFavius. This was readily decreed 
to him by the Senate, at the motion of Druſus and 
Paulus, Lepidus's brother; but the legions refuſed to 
Ep. Fam. ſerve under him. He had alſo deſired Cicero to write 
Xi.g. to Lepidus not to receive Antony, though be was ſure, 
he ſays, that LEPIDus would never do any thing that was 
right: And wiſhes, likewiſe, that Cicero would con- 


firm Plancus ; ſince, by ſome of Autony's papers, which 


fell into his hands, he perceived that Antony had not 
Ep. Fam. loſt all hopes of him; and thought himſelf ſure of 
xi. 11. T.epidus and Pollio. Of which he gave Plancus imme- 
diate notice, and ſignified, that he was coming for- 


ward with all expedition to join with him, 


q There is an original medal Rill remaining, that gives no {mall 
confirmation to this notion; and was ſtruck probably at Rome, ei- 
ther by Panſa himſelf, upon his marching out towards Mutina ; 
or by the Senate, ſoon after Panſa's death; in teſtimony of the 
tri union that ſubſiſted between him and D. Brutus Albinus. For, 
on the one fide, there i is the head of a Silenus, as it is called, or 
rather of Pan, which is — on Pana s coins, with the in- 
ſcription allo of his name, C. PA xs A: And, on the other, AF Bi- 
N us. BR UT. F. with two right hands joined, holding a caducens, 

as an emblem of the ſtricteſt amſty and cuncard. Sec Fam. Vidbia. 
jn Vaillant. or Morel. 
Plancus, 
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Plancus r, as may be ſeen in his correſpondence V. of R. 


with Cicero above, had _ a negociation with Le- 719: 
F ef. Chr, 
4 Pidus, 42. 
409 Conſ. 
r PLancus to Cictro. 
Continua- 


« LOME occurrences have ariſen ſince I cloſed my former letter, tion of the 
of which I think it may import the Republic that you ſhould be correſpon, 
appriſed: As both the Commonwealth and myſelf, I hope, have dence be- 
reaped advantage from my aſliduity in the affair I am going to {Ween 
mention. | ſollicited Lepidus, by repeated expreſſes, to lay afide Flancus 
all animoſities between us, and amicably unite with me in con- and Cicero. 
certing meaſutes for the ſuccour of the Republic; conjuring Ep. Fam. 
him to prefer the intereſt of his family and his country to that of X 15 
a contemptible and deſperate rebel; and aſſuring him, that, if Melm.xiy. 
he did ſo, he might entirely command me upon all occaſions, 9+ 
Accordingly, by the intervention of LaTeRENS1s, I have fuc- 

ceeded in my negociation, and LEIDVusS has given me his honour, 

that, 7 he cannot prevent Ax rox from entering his province, 

he will moſt certainly lead bis army againſt him. He requeſts, like- 

wiſe, that I ſhould join him with my forces ; and the rather, as 

Antony is extremely ſtrong in cavalry, whereas that of Zepidus 

is very inconſiderable: And, out of theſe few, ten of his beſt 


* men have lately deſerted ta my camp. As ſoon as I received 


this expreſs, I loſt no time to forward and aſſiſt the good intenti- 
ons of Lepidus. I clearly ſaw, indeed, the advantage that would 
ariſe from my joining him: As my horſe would be of ſervice in 
purſuing and deſtroying Antony's cavalry, and as the preſence of 
my troops in general would be a reſtraint upon the diſaffected part 
of thoſe under his command. To this end, having ſpent a day 
in throwing a bridge acroſs the Jara [ere], a very conſideta- 
ble river that bounds the territories of the Al/obroges, I paſſed 
it, with my whole army, on the 1275 of May. But, having re- 
ceived advice that L. Antonius” ¶ Antony's brother] © was ad- 
vancing towards us with a body of horfe and foot, and that he 
was actually arrived' at Forum Julii [ Frejus]; I ordered, on the 
14th, a detachnient of four thouſand horſe to meet him under 
the command af my brother: Whom I purpoſe to follow, by 
long marches, with four light armed legions, and the remainder 
of my cavalry. And, ſhould that fortune, which preſides 
over the Republic, prove in any degree favourable to my arms, 
I ſhall ſoon put an end at once both to our own fears, and to the 
hopes of theſe inſolent rebels. But if the infamous Antony, ap- 
priſed of our approach, ſhould retire towards 1taly ; it will be 
the buſineſs of Brutus to intercept his march : And Brutus, I 
am perſuaded, will not be wanting either - in courage and con- 
duct for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall, in that caſe, ſend 
my brother with a detachment of horſe to barraſs Antony in his 
retreat, and to ptotect Italy from his depredations.” | 
| Piancvs 
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againſt Antony: It was 


managed on Plancus's fide by Furnius; on Lepidus's by 
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Latlerenſis, 


PLancvs to Cicero, 


«© ANTONY arrived at Forum Julii | Frejus] with the van of 
his army on the 15th ef May: And Fentidiug is only two days 
march behind him. Lepidus writes me word, that he propoſes 
to wait for me at Forum Voconii [Le Luc] where he is at preſent 
encamped; a place about four-and-twenty miles diſtant from 
Forum Jyulii ; If he and fortune do not deceive my expectations, 
the Senate may depend upon my ſpeedily terminating this buſi- 
neſs to their full ſatisfation,—I mentioned to you, in a for- 
mer letter, that the great fatigues which my brother had under- 
gone by his continual marches had extremely impaired his con- 
ttitution. However, as ſoon as he was ſufficiently recovered to 
get abroad, he conſidered his health as an acquiſition which he 


ad gained as mueh for the ſervice of the Republic, as for him 


ſelf; and was the firſt therefore, to engage in every hazardous 
expedition. But I have recommended it to him, and indeed in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould return to Rome, as he would be much more 
likely to wear himſelf away by continuing in the camp, than be 
able to give me any aſſiſtance. Beſides, I imagined, now that 
the Republic was moſt unhappily deprived of both the Conſuls, 
that the preſence of ſo worthy a magiſtrate would be abſolutely 
neceſſary at Rome. But, if any of you ſhould think otherwiſe, 
let me be cenſured for my imprudent advice, but let not my bro- 
ther be condemned as failing in his duty. — Cepidus, agreea- 
bly to my requeſt, has delivered Apella into my hands, as an hoſ- 
tage for the faithful execution of his engagements to co-operate 
with me in deſence of the Commonwealth. L. Gellius has given 
me proofs of his zeal : As he has acted alſo in the affair of the 
three brothers to the ſatisfaction of Sextus Gavianus, | have 
lately employed the latter in ſome negociations between Lepidus 
and myſelf: And I have found him firmly attached to the intereſt 
of the Republic. It is with great pleaſure I give this teſtimony 
in his favour: A tribute which I ſhall always be ready to pay, 
wherever it is deſerved, Take care of your health, and al- 
low me the ſame ſhare of your heart, which you moſt aſſuredly 
ſſeſs of mine. 1 recommend my dignities likewiſe to your pro- 
tection; and hope, it I can plead any merit, you will continue 
our good offices to me with the fame ſingular affection you 
— hitherto diſcovered.” 


Cictxo to PLancvs. 


« NOTHING, my dear Plancus, could be more glorious ta 


% yourſelf, nor more acceptable to the Senate, than the letter 


© you 
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Laterenſis, one of his Lieutenants, a true friend to the V. of R. 
Senate, and zealous to engage his General to its inte- yg, Chr. 


reits; 4a, 
409 Conſ. 
«« you lately addreſſed to that aſſembly : I will add too, nothing 


could be more opportune than the particular juncture in which 


it was delivered. Cornutus received it in the preſence of a very full 
« houſe, juſt as he had communicated to us a cold and irreſolute 
letter from Lepidus. Yours was read immediately afterwards : 
And it was heard with the loudeſt acclamations of applauſe. It 
« was highly pleaſing, indeed, to the Senate, not only from the 
« importance of its contents, and thoſe zealous ſervices to the Re- 
« public, of which it gave us an account, but from that ſtrength 
« and elegance of expreſſion with which it was animated. The 
«© Senate was extremely urgent that it might be immediately taken 
into conſideration : But — thought proper to decline theit 
«« requeſt, However, the whole aſſembly expieſſing great indig- 
* nation at his refuſal, the queſtion was put by five of the Tri- 
“ bunes of the people. When Serwilius was called upon for his 
„opinion, he moved that the debate might be adjourned. What 
** my ſentiments were (and I was ſupported in them by the unani- 
% mous concurrence of the whole houſe) you will ſee by the de- 
«« cree that paſſed upon this occaſion.” [Both Plancus's letter to 
the Senate, and the decree upon it, are loſt. ] 

© I am ſenſible that your ſuperior judgment is abundantly ſuffi- 
* cient to ditect you in all emergencies ; yet I cannot forbear ad- 
© viſing you not to wait for the ſanction of the Senate, in /o critical & 
* comuntture as the preſent, und which undoubtedly muſt often de- 
* mand immediate action. Be @ Senate, my friend, to yourſelf ; 
% and without any other authority, ſcruple not to purſue Juch mea- 
* ſures as the intereſt of the Kepublic ſhall require. In one word, 
let your ations anticipate our expectations, and give us the plea- 
* ſure of hearing that you have executed ſome glorious exploit, 
* ere we are ſo much as appriſed that you even had it in your in- 
5 tention. I wvill venture to afſure you, that the Senate will moſt 
« certainly approve both of your zeal and your judgment, in what- 
* ever you fhall thus undertake.” [It appears that Cicero, notwith- : 
landing his great influence, could not procure any particular com- 
miſſion for Plancus.] 


Prancus to Cicero. 


, « YOU have been appriſed, no doubt, by Levus and Nerwa, Ep. Faw. 
*« as well as by the letter they delivered to you on my part, of the x. 18. 
* deſign I was meditating when they left me: As, indeed, they Melm.xiv. 
have conſtantly borne a ſhare in all my councils and meaſures of 20. 
every kind, It has happened, however, to me, what happens 
„ not unfrequently, I ſuppoſe, to every man who is tender of his 
„ reputation, and deficous of approving his conduct to the —_— 
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T. of R. reſts; and Lepidus himſelf diſſembled ſo well, as to 
719... Perſuade them of his ſincerity ; ſo that Plancus was 


Bef. C 
42+ 
409 Conf, 


60 


marching 


of his country: I have given up a ſafer ſcheme, as being liable, 
perhaps, to ſome ill natured exceptions, in e:change for a more 
dangerous one that may better evince my zeal. I am to inform 
you then, that, after the departure of my Lieutenants, I receiv. 
ed two letters from Lepidus. intreating me to join him. Theſe 
were ſeconded by the much ſtronger ſollicitations of Laterenſis : 
who earneſtly repreſented to me (what, indeed, I am alſo appre- 
henfne of myſelt) that there is great reaſon to fear a mutiny 
among the diſſaffected troops under the conduct of Cepidus. 
determined immediately, therefore, to march to his aſliſtance, 
and take an equal ſhare in the dangers with which he was 
threatened. I was ſenſible, at the ſame time, that to wait on 
the banks of the 7/ara till Brutus ſhould paſs that river with his 


army, and to meet the enemy in conjunction with my collegue, 


whoſe forces, as well as their General, would act in perfect 
harmony with me and my troops, would be much the moſt cau- 
tious meaſure with reſpect to my own perſonal ſecurity. But I re- 
flected, that if any misfortune ſhould attend Lepidus, it would be 
wholly imputed to me; and I ſhould be condemned, either as, ob- 
ſtinately ſuffering my reſentment to prevent me from giving ſue- 
cour to my enemy in the cauſe of the Republic; or of timidly 
avoiding to take part in the danger of a moſt juſt and neceſſary 
war; as my preſence therefore might be a means of protecting 
Lepidus, and of bringing his army into a better diſpoſition, I te- 
ſolved to expoſe myſelf to all hazards, rather than appear to act 


with too much circumſpection. But never was any man more 


anxious in an affair for which he was in no ſort anſwerable, than 
I am in the prefent: For, though I ſhould have no manner af 
doubt if the army of Lepidus were not concerned, yet, under 
that circumſtance, I am fufſ of apprehenſions for the event. Had 
it been my fortune to have met Antony before my junction with 
Lepidus, | am ſyre he would not have been able to have kept the 
field againſt me even a fingle hour, Such is the confidence [ 
have in my own troops, and fo heartily do I deſpiſe his broken 
forces, as well as thole of that paltry muleteer, the contemptible 
Ventidius. But, as the caſe is now circumſtanced, I dread to 
think what might be the conſequence, thould any ill humours 
lie concealed in the army of Lepidus : As they may poſſibly break 
out in all their malignity, before they can be remedied, or even 
diſcovered. It is certaia, however, that Lepidus, together with 
the well-affected part of his army, would be expoled to great 
danger, if we ſhould not act in conjunction: Beſides, that our 
infamous enemies would gain a confiderable advantage, ſhould 
they draw off any of his forces. If my preſence, therefore, 
ſhou)d prove a means of preventing theſe evils, I ſhall think my- 


ſelf much indebted to my courage and gobd fortune, for engag- 
66 ing 
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marching forward in great haſte to join with him. V. of R. 
But Lepidus was acting all the while a treacherous part, f. Ch, 
being 42 
409 Conſ. 
ing me to make the experiment. With this deſign I moved with 
m army from the banks of the 1/ara on the 21 of May ; having 
** hrſt erected a fort at each end of the bridge, which I had thrown 
over that river, and placed a ſtrong party to defend it; that, 
* when Brutus ſhall arriye, he may have nothing to retard his 
*« paſſaze. I have only to add, that I hope to join Lepidus with- 
** in eight days from the date of this letter.“ | 


PLancvs to Cicero, 


« | SHOULD be aſhamed that this letter is ſo little conſiſtent Ep. Fam, 

te with my former, if it aroſe from any jnſtability of my own. But, 21. 

it is much otherwiſe, and I have ſteadily purſyed eyery means jel.xiv. 

*© in my power to engage Lepidus to act in concert with me for the 21. 

defence of the Republic ; as imagining it would render you leſs 

0 apprehenſive of iy ſucceſs againit our wretched enemies. Io . 

* this end, I not only complied with all the conditions he propoſ- 

* ed, but even engaged for more than he demanded : And I had 

© ſo much confidence in the ſincetity of his intentions, that I ven- 

« tured to aſſure you, no longer than two days ago, that he would 

« zealouſ]y co-operate with me in carrying on the war upon one 

common plan. I depended indeed upon the promiſes he had 

„ given me under his own hand, together with the aſſurances J 

© had likewiſe received from Laterenfis, who was at that time in 

* my camp, and who earneitly conjured me to forget all reſent-, 

* ments againſt Lepidus, and to rely upon his good faith, But Lepi- 

% dus has now put it out of my power to entertain theſe favouta- 

* ble hopes of Lim any longer: However, I have taken, and ſhall 

« continue to take, all neceſſary precautions that the Republic 

* may not be prejudiced by my too eaſy credulity. I am to inform 

„you then, that, after I had uſed the utmoſt expedition, agreea- 

„ bly to his own earneſt requeſt, to tranſpdrt my army over the 

* Tara, and, for that purpole had, in the ſpace of a ſingle day, 

&© thrown a bridge over that river; I received a counter#expreis 

„ from him, requiring me to adyance no farther ; as he ſhould 

© have no > he faid, for my aſſiſtance. Neverthelefs, I 

« will own to you, I was fo 1 as to proceed in my march; 

« believing that the true reaſon of his thus * 1 his mind 

« aroſe fiom an unwillingneſs to haye a partner with him in his 

„ glory. I imagined that, without depriving him of any ſhare of 

« that honour, which he ſeemed fo deſirous to monopoliſe, I 

might poſt myſelf at ſome convenient diſtance, in order to be 

« ready to ſupport him with my troops, ia caſe he ſhould be preſſ- 

« ed by the enemy: An event, which, ia the ſimplicity of my 
1 | 3 | @« heart, 
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C 
Y. of R. being determined to ſupport Antony ; and, though he 
Bet he kept him at a diſtance for ſome time, and ſeemed to l 
, | 2 


. 

409 Conſ. | 
heart, I thought not improbable. In the mean time, I received 4 
«© a letter from the excellent Lazerenfis, which was conceived in 6 
terms full of deſpair. He complained that he had been greatly a 
s deceived, and afſured me that neither Lepidus, nor his army, 4 
© were to be truſted. He expreſly cautioned me, at the fame 4 
6 time, to be upon my guard againſt their artifices ; adding, that 8 
* he had faithfully diſcharged the engagements he had entered into q 
% on his part, and hoped I would act with the ſame fidelity to the p 
* Republic on mine. I have ſeat a copy of this letter to Titius, h 
and propoſe to tranſmit the originals of all the reſt, relating to 


« this affair, by the hands of Lewus Ci/pius, who was privy to 

* the whole tranſaction. I ſhall inſert in this packet the letters of 

% Lepidus, to which I did not give any credit, as well as thoſe to | 

« which I did.—I muſt not forget to add, that, when LEPIDUs | 
% harangued his ſoldiers, theſe mighty hone = were excetd- 
4% ingly clamorous for peace. They proteſted, that, after the loſs of 
"  *© both the Conſuls ; after the loſs the Republic had ſuffertd of ſo ma- 
« uy brave men, and after ſo many more, all Auro adherents, 
66 bad been declared enemies of the Commonwealth, and their eſtates 
&« confiſcated; they were determined not to draw their ſwords any 
© more either on the one fide or the other. They were prompted to 
„ behave thus mutinouſly, not only by the inſolent ſuggeſtions of 
their own hearts, but by the encouragement alſo of theit officers, 
particularly Canidius, Rufrenus, and others, whoſe names the 
« Senate ſhall be acquainted with at a proper ſeaſon. Lepidus was 
* ſo far from puniſhing this ſedition, that he did not take even a 
« ſingle ſtep to reſtrain it. I thought, therefore, that it would be 
the higheſt temerity to expoſe my own faithful troops, together 
„ with my auxiliaries, which are commanded. by ſome of the moſt 
* conſiderable Chiefs of Gaul, and in effect too my whole pro- 
« yince, to their combined armies. I conſidered, if I ſhould thus 
e loſe my life, and involve the Republic in my own deſtruction, 1 
* ſhould fall, not only without — but without pity. In 
s conſequence of theſe refleQions, I have determined to march my 
&* forces back again, that our wretched enemies may not have ſo 
great an advantage as my advancing any farther might poſſibly 
% give them. I ſhall endeavour to poſt my army ſo advantage- 
* ouſly as to cover the province under my command from being 
* inſulted, even ſuppoſing the troops of Lepidus ſhould actually 
„revolt. In ſhort, it hall be my care to preſerve every thing in 
«© its preſent ſituation till the Senate ſhall ſend an army hither, and 
« yindicate the liberties of the Republic with the ſame ſucceſs in 
« this part of the world, as attended their arms before the walls 
4 of Mutina, In the mean time, be aſſured, that no man will act 
« with more fervent zeal than myſelf in all the various occurrences 
* of the war : And I ſhall moſt readily either encounter the enemy x 
66 the 
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= be conſtrained at laſt, by his own foldiers, to receive V. of R. 
him, yet that was only to ſave appearances, till he Bef. Chr. 


* could 42. 
_ | 409 Con. 
in *« the field, or ſuſtain the hardſhips of a fiege, or tven lay . 

t 


| « life itſelf, at any of*theſe circumſtances ſhall prove neceſſary for 
* 66 T2 of the Senate, Let me exhort you then, my dear Cicero, 


« requeſt you to ſuffer me to ſucceed Hirtius in your affection, as I 
« certainly do in the reſpect and eſteem he bore you.” 


h © to exert your utmoſt endeavours to ſend a ſpeedy reinforcement 
1 * to me, ere Antony ſhall have increaſed the number of his forces, 
- * or our own ſhall be intirely diſpitited. For, if diſpatch be given 
- 0 to this affair, theſe infamous banditti will undoubtedly be extir- 
i e pated, and the Republic remain in full poſſeſſion of her late vic- 
n « tory. Take care of your health, and continue your friendſhip 
*© to me. | 
f « P, $. I know not whether it may be neceſſary to make any 
g s excuſe for the abſence of my brother, who was prevented from 
L * attending me in this expedition by a flow fever, occaſioned by 
| the great fatigues he has lately ge gent; as no man has ſhewn 
p more zeal or courage in the cauſe of the Republic, he will un- 
« doubtedly return to the duties of his poſt, the very firſt moment 
- « his health ſhall permit -I recommend my honours to your pro- 
? e tetion: Though I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that all my 
« deſires ought to be ſati;fied, ſince I enjoy the privilege of your 
f o friendſhip, and the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you inveſted with the 
b « high credit and authority I have ever wiſhed you, I will leave 
« it therefore entirely to yourſelf both when and in what manner 1 
« ſhall -U · 8 effect of your good offices: And will only 
6 
i 


PLAN cus to Cicero. 


«I SHALL never regret to undergo the 2 dangers in Ep. Fam. 
« the cauſe of my country, provided, my dear Cicero, that what-x, 23. 
« ever happens to myſelf, I may not juſtly be accuſed of temerity. Melm. xv. 
But I ſhould not ſcruple to confeſs, that I had been guilty of an g. 
« imprudence, if I had ever ated in reliance upon the ſincerity of Le- 
* PipUs, Loo eaſy a diſpoſition to give credit to fair pretences 
cannot ſo properly be called a fault as an error: But an error 
© into which the nobleſt minds are generally the moſt liable to 
„fall. It was not, however, from a miſtake of this nature that I 
« had well nigh been deceived; for the character of Leeipbus J 
perfectly well knew.” [He here contradicts all he ſays in the 

inning of the foregoing letter.] “ It was entirely owing to a 
*« certain ſenſibility of what my detractors might ſay: a quality, 
* 1 will freely acknowledge, particularlv prejudicial in the affaic 
« of war. | was apprebenſive, if I remained in my camp, that 
*« thoſe, who are inclined to mifconſtrue my actions, might repre- 
«« ſent me as the occaſion of the war being protracted, by obſti- 

« nately 
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V. of R. could do it with advantage and ſecurity to them both. 
Bef. Chr. His view in treating with Plancus was probably to 


710. 
42. 
409 Conſ. 
cc 
60 


amuſe 


nately indulging my reſentment againſt Lepidus : And, there- 
fore, I advanced almoſt within fight of him and Artexy., I en- 
camped, indeed, at no greater diſtance from them than ſorty 
miles, that I might be able, as circumſtances ſhould require, 
either ſpeedily to join the army of Lepidus, or ſafely to retreat 
with my own. In marking out my camp, I choſe a ſpot of 
ound that gave me the advantage of having a large river in my 
ront, which would take up ſome time in paſling, and that lay 
contiguous likewiſe to the country of the Yeocontii : Who, 1 was 
ſure, would favour my retreat. When Lepidus found himſelf 
diſappointed of what he ſo much wiſhed, and that there were ac 
hopes of my approaching nearer ;” [Had not Lepidus ſent him 


word not tocome forward, and was it not againſt adyice that Plancus 
advanced fo near? ];“ he immediately threw off the maſk, and, 
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on the 29th of May, joined Antony. The combined armies 
moved the ſame day, in order to inveſt my camp : And they had 
aQually advanced within twenty miles before I received advice 
of their junction. However, I ſtruck my tents with fo much 
expedition, that, by the favour of the gods, I had the happineſs 
to eſcape them. My retreat was conducted with ſo much good 
order, that no part of my baggage, nor even a ſingle man, was 
either left behind or intercepted by theſe incenſed villains. On 
the 4% of this month I repaſſed the Jara, with my whole ar- 
my: After which I broke down the bridge I had thrown acroſs 
that river. I took this precaution, that my troops might have 
time to refreſh themſelves, as well as to give my colleague [D. 
Brutus) an opportunity of coming up to me: Which I imagine 
he will be able to effect in three days from the date of this let- 
ter. 

«© I muſt always acknowledge the zeal and fidelity Laterenſis has 
ſhewn to the Republic, in his negociations between Lepidus and 
myſelf: But, it is certain, that his great partiality towarc's Le- 


*« pidus prevented him from diſcerning the dangers into which [ 


«c 
«c 
«c 


have been led. However, as ſoon as he diſcovered how groſsly 
he had been impoſed upon, he attempted to turn that ſword 
againſt his own breaſt, which, with much more juſtice, had 
been plunged in the heart of Lepidus. But he was prevented 
from compleating his purpoſe: And it is faid, (though I by no 
means mention 1t as a certainty) that the wound he has given 
himſelf is not mortal —My eſcape from theſe traitors has proved 
an extreme mortification to them : As they marched to attack 
me with the ſame unrelenting fury, which inſtigates them againſt 
their country. Some late circumſtances particularly contributed 
to inflame their reſentment. 7 had frequently and warmly urged 
Leribus to extinguiſh this civil war : I had diſapproved of the 

conferences 
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amuſe and draw him ſo near to them, that, when he Y. of R. 


and Antony were actually joined, they might force him 
int 


conferences that avere held with the enemy : I had rejuſed to ſee 
the Lieutenants whom ANTON V deputed to me under the paſſports 
of LeripusS: Ard had intercepted Carius VeSTINUS, whom 
the former had ſent expreſi to the latter. But it is with pleaſure 
I refleR, that, the more earneſtly they wiſhed to get me into their 
hands, the more they ſuffer in the diſappointment. 

© Continue, my dear Cicero, to employ the ſame vigorous efforts 
you have hitherto exerted, that we, who are in arms for the 
defence of the Republic, may have ſuitable honours paid to our 
ſervices. In the mean time, I wiſh that Cæſur would join us 
with thoſe brave troops he comn:ands ; or, if his affairs will not 
permit him; that, at leaſt, they might be ſent under the conduct 
of ſome other General: For molt certainly his own perſonal 
intereſt is at ſtake, The whole force of the diſaffected party is 
united againſt our country: And ſhall we not put forth our ut- 
moſt ſtrength in its defence? As for what concerns myſelf, I 
will venture to aſſure you, that, if you at Rome are not wanting 
on your parts, I will abundantly perform every thing that can 
be expected on mine. The obligations | am continually re- 
ceiving from your hands, endear you to me every day more and 
more; at the ſame time that they animate me to act in ſuch a 
manner as not to forfeit, in any degree, your eſteem and affec- 
tion [ will only add my wiſhes, that [ were able in perſon 
to give you ſuch proofs of my gratitude as might afford you 
greater reaſon to rejoice in the good offices you have conferred 
upon me. Cularo, Grenoble] on the trontiers of the Al/obroges, 
June the 6th.” [There is in the collection of Cicero's letters but 


one more from Plancus, dated the 28th of July, which ſhall be laid 
before the reader in its proper place. ] 


D BavTvs to Cicero. 


« I WISH you would peruſe the letter I have addreſſed to the 
Senate, and make what alterations you ſhall judge proper, You 
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© will find by it, that I am under an ablolute neceſſity of thus ap- Correſ- 

* plying to them, Whilſt I imagined I ſhould be joined by the pondence 
« fourth and Martial legions, agreeably to the decree of the Senate, between 
* which paſſed for that purpoſe, en the motion of Paul us, [LE- D. Brutus 
PIDU:'s brother] and DR usvus, (very probably Ciceros complai- andCicere, 
ſance for Ocavius did not permit him to move the houſe on fo de- 
licate a point.] ** I was leſs ſollicitous about the reft: But now 
* that [ have only ſome new-raiſed legions, and thoſe too extremely xi. 19. 
ill accoutred, I cannot but be apprehenſive, upon your accounts Melm. xiv. 


duchy of Milan, May the 21}, 


as well as upon my own.” , , . . Vercellæ [Vercelli] in the 


D. Bzy- 


Ep. Fam. 


18, 
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V. of R. into the ſame meaſures, without his being able to 
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Bef. Chr. help it, or retreat from them. When he was upon 
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xi. 20. 


Melm. xiv. 


23. 


D. BxuTvs to Cict ro. 


« FRIENDSHIP and gratitude make me feel, upon your ac- 
© count, what I never felt upon my own ; and I will confeſs, that 
© am not without fear in regard to a ſtory, which has been propa- 
e pated concerning you. I thought it by no means a matter to be 
« defpiſed, when I had only heard of it, as 1 frequently did, from 
% common report: But it has been lately mentioned to me by Se- 
&« oulius, This man tells me, (though what he ſays indeed is ge- 


« nerally of a'piece with the reſt of his character) that, paying a 


« wifit at CzSAR's, where you were much the ſubject of the conver- 
« ſation, CxsAR complained, (and it was the only charge, it ſeems, 
he brought againſt you) of an ambiguous expreſſion which you made 
< ſe of concerning him,” ¶ luudandum adoleſcentem, ornandum, tol- 
tendum That the young man ſhould be praiſed, ornamented, and 
advanced to the dignities of the State, or taken F.] l ſuſpect 
the whole to be a mere fiction of Segulius ; or, at leaſt, that it 
e was he himſelf who reported theſe words to Cæſar. Segulius en- 
« deavoured, at the ſame time, to perſuade me, that you are in 
« great danger of falling a victim to the reſentment of the veteran 
« ſoldiers, who ſpeak of you, he pretends, with much indignation. 
« The principal cauſe, it ſeems, of their diſpleaſure, is, that both 
«© CnSAR and myſelf are left out of the commiſſion for dividing the 
lands among the ſoldiers, and that every thing is diſpoſed of juſt as 
% you and your friends at ROMet think proper. 

« Notwithſtanding I was on my march, when I received this 
account, yet I thought it would not be adviſeable to paſs the 
« Alps till I had informed you how affairs ſtand. Jam well per- 
© ſuaded, nevertheleſs, that, with reſpect to yourſeif, theſe re- 
e ports and menaces of the veterans aim at nothing farther, than, 
« by alarming your fears, and incenſing young Cz/ar againſt you, 
eto obtain tor themſelves a more conſiderable proportion of the 


d rewards decreed by the Senate. But I do not intend, by ſaying 


« this, to diſſuade you from ſtanding upon your guard: As no- 
ce thing, be aſſured, is more valuable to me than your life, Let 
me only caution you, mot to ſuffer your fears to run you into greater 
«© dangers than thoſe you would avoid. However, 1 would advile 
«you to obviate the clamours of theſe veterans as far as you rea- 
* tonably may; and to comply with their deſires both in tegatd to 
« the Decemwirs, and to the diſtribution of their rewards. As to 
e thoſe forfeited eſtates which belonged to the veterans who ſerved 
% under Antony, I ſhould be glad, if you think proper, that Cz/ar 
« and myſelf be nominated io aſſign them to the troops. But, in 
< reference to the pecuniary donative, which they have been alſo 
«« promiſed, it will be proper to act with more deliberation, and 
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he ſent word to Plancus, who was within forty miles B.. Chr. 
Var. VIII. F ol 42. 
409 Conſ. 


as the ſtate of the public finances ſhall require: To which end 
it may be ſignified to them,/that the Senate will rake theſe their 
© claims into conſiderations As to thoſe other four legions, to 
hom the Senate has alſo decreed an allotment of lands, | ima- 
„ pine that the eſtates in Campania, together with thoſe which 
ere formerly ſeized by Sylla, will be ſufficient for the p rpole. 
** ] ſhould think too that the beſt method of diviſion would be, 
either to parcel out thoſe lands, in equal ſhares, to the ſeveral 
** tegions, or to determine their reſpe&ive proportions by lot: 
„But, when I thus give you my opinion; it is by no means as 
© pretending to ſuperior judgment, but merely from the affection 
« of my heart towards you, and from my (incere deſire that the 
public tranquillity may be preſerved : Which, I am verv ſenſi- 
te ble, if any accident ſhould happen to yeu, cannot poſſibly be 
% maintained, + ; 

« ] do nat purpoſe to march cut J. Italy, anleſ: 1 ſhould find it 
« greatly expedient. Mean while, I am employed in diſciplining 
my troops, and furnifhing them with arms: And I hope to ap- 
** peat with no contemptible body of forces, upon any emergency 
* that ſhall again call me into the field. But Cæſar has not, how- 
ever, ſent back the legion to me which ſerved in Pan/a's xrmy. 

* I requeſt your immediate anſwer to this letter: And, if you 
* ſhould have any thing of importance to communicate to me, 
* which requires particular ſecrecy, I defire you would convey it 
« by one of your own domeſtics.” Eporedia, | Tvrea, ] May the 
24th. 


D. Be urus to Cict ro; 


© ALL things here go on well,” [He had probably teceived Ep. Fam. 
ſome favourable intelligence concerning Lepidus's behaviour] “ and zi. 2 3. 
it ſhall be my endeavour to render them ſtill better. Lepidus Melm. xivs 
5 ſeems to be favourably diſpoſed towards me: Aud, indeed, ve 2 4. 
&© have reaſon to diveſt ourſelves of all our fears, and to aft with 
* undaunted freedom in defence of the Commoirwealth. But, had 
«* our affairs a far leſs promiſing aſpect, yet it might jnitly animate 
and augmeat that courage, which I knw always refides in your 
* breaſt, to reflect that we have three powertui a: mies,” that of 
OZavius, of Plancus, and his own] ** devoted to the ſervice of the 
„Republic, and that fortune has already declared in our favour. — 
The report, which I mentioned in my former letter, is evidently 
calculated to intimidate you. gut, believe me, if you exert a 
proper ſpirit, the whole united party will be unable to withitand 
« your eloquence. I purpole, agreeably to what I teld van in my 
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of him, to ſtay where he was, till he ſhould come u 
to him: But Plancus, ſuſpecting nothing, thought it 
ö | better 


t laſt, to — in Italy till I ſhall hear from you.“ Eporedia, 
« [Torea,] May the 25th. | 


D. Baurvs to Cicero. 


IT affords me ſome conſolation in the midſt of my great con- 
* cern, [occaſioned by the treachery of Lepidus] that the world is 
* at length convinced my fears were not without juſt foundation, 
„ have ſent by this expreſs a full account of the whole affair to 
* the Senate. And now let them deliberate, if they pleaſe, wwhe- 
&* ther they ſhall call home their troops from Africa and Sardinia 
« whether they ſhall ſend for M. Brutus; and whether they ſhall or- 
* der the payment of my forces. But of this you may be very well 
««< aſſured, that, unleſs they act with regard to theſe ſeveral arti- 
cles in the manner I have pointed out in my letter, we ſhall all 
* of us be expoſed to the greateſt danger. — I entreat you to be 
t extremely cautious whom the Senate ſhall employ to conduct the 
troops that are to reinforce me, as it is a truſt which requires 
e great fidelity and expedition. From my camp, June the zd.“ 

Theſe are the laſt letters of D. Brutus which have been tranſ- 
mitted to us: as the following, which are anſwers to them, are 
the laſt of Czcero's correſpondence with him. 


Cicero to D. BRurus. 


MAX every God confound that moſt infamous of all human 
„ beings, the execrable Szgulius ! For do you imagine, my friend, 
that he has told this idle tale io none, but to Cæſar, or to you? 
«« Be aſſured he has related it to every mortal that would give him 
the heating. I am much obliged to you however for informing 
« me of this contemptible report: As it is a very ſtrong inſtance, 
« my dear Brutus, of the ſhare you allow me in your friendſhip.— 
As to what he mentioned concerning the complaints of the veterans, 
« that you and Ceſar are left out of the commiſſion for dividing the 
lands; I fincerely wiſh I had likewiſe been excluded from ſo trouble- 
„ /ome an office. But it is by no means to be imputed to me, that 
« you were not both nominated ; on the contrary, I moved that all 
© our Generals ſhould be included. But :he clamours of thoſe, who 
© always endeavour to obſtruct your bonours, carried it againſt ne; 
i and you were both excepted in oppoſition to my warmeſt efforts 3 un- 
„ heeded then by me, let Segulzus propagate his impotent calum- 
*© nies ; for all that the man means is nothing more than to repair 
« his broken fortunes: Not that he can be charged with having 
« diſſipated his patrimony ;. for patrimony he never had. He has 


only ſquandered in luxury what he acquired by infamy,—— You 


may 
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better ſtill to march on; till Laterenfis, perceiving V. of R 


. : 710. 
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2 haſte, 42. 
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may be perfectly at caſe, my dear and excellent Brutus, with re- 
„ gard to thoſe tears, which, you ſo generouſly entertain upon my 
„account, at the fame time that you feel none, you tell me, up- 
* on your own. Believe me, I ſhall expoſe myſelf to no dangers 
* which prudence can prevent; and, as to thoſe agiinſt which no 
* precaution can avail, 1 am little ſollicitous. High indeed would 
my preſumption be, were Ito defire to be privileged beyond the 
* comuion lot of human nature. The advice you give me, ot 
&« to ſuffer my ſears to lead me into greater dangers than thoſe they 
& would avid, ſupplies me at once with a proof both of your 
judgment and fri.ndſhip ; but the caution is altogether unneceſ- 
„ ſary. The truth of it is, diſtinguiſhed as you are 5 a fortitude of 
* mind, which renders you incapable of fear upon any occaſion ; yet 
&* there is no man wh?) approaches nearer 1d you in that quality than 
© my/elf. Nevertheleſs, I ſhall always be upon my guard, though 
hall never be afraid, Indeed, if I ſhould have any reaſon, will 
it not be wholly owing, my dear Brutus, to yourſelf ? For, 
« were Jof a diſpoſition apt to take alarm, yet J ſhould be per- 
*« fetly compoſed, in the confidence of that protection I ſhall re- 
e ceive from your approaching conſulate z eſpecially as the world 
js no lefs ſenſible than I am of the ſingular ſhare [ enjoy of your 
© affetion.——l agree entirely with your opinion concerning the 
*« four legions ; as alſo that both you and Cæſar ſhould have the diſ- 
© tribution of thoſe eflates you mention. This is an office on which 
„ {ome of iny colleagues had calt a very wiſh'ul eye; however, I 
&* have diſappointed their longing, by reſerving it wholly for you and 
« Cxiar, In the mean time, it any occurrence ſhould ariſe that 
© requires particular ſecrecy, I ſhall obſerve your directione, and 
* communicate it to you by one of my own domeſtics.” June the 
4th, 


Cickzo to D. Bxvrtvs, 


« TO tell you the truth, I was once inclined to be ſomewhat Ep. Fam. 
t angry at the ſhortneſs of your letters: Bur | am now fo well re- i. 24. 
* conciled to your conciſe manner, that I condemn my own as Melm. xv. 
* downright loquacity, and ſhall make your epiſtles the models of 6. 
« mine. How ſhort, yet how expreſſive are you when you tell 
© me, that all things go well with you, and that you ſhall endeavour 
«© tg render them ſtill better; that Lepidus ſeems favourably diſpoſed ; 
© and that we have every thing to expect from our three armies. 
« Were Jever ſo full of tears, theſe fignificint ſentences would ba- 
„ niſh them all.” [Indeed theſe general expreſſions were very un- 
ſatisfactory, and this polite letter is full of reproach ] ** But [ 
« exert the ſpirit you recommend; and indeed, if at the time when 
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v. of R. haſte, that neither Lepidus, nor his army, were to be 
Bel. Obr. truſted; and that he himſelf was deſerted; exhorting 
_ Plancus 
409. Conſ. | 
t you were cloſely blocked up in Mutina; my hopes nevertheleſs 
« were fixed entirely upon you; how much higher think you muſt 
« they be raiſed now ? | ſhould be glad, my dear Brutus, to 
© reſign to you my poſt of eb/ervation; if I might do ſo without 
© incurring the cenſure of deſerting it. As to what you mention- 
« eg of continuing in Jah till you ſhould hear from me, I do not 
&« diſapprove of it, if the motions of the enemy ſhould not call you 
% elſewhere; as there are many points upon the carpet at Rome, 
«© auhich may render it prudent for you not to remove to a farther 
« diſtance. But, at all events, if your preſence here may prove a 
« means of terminating the war, it is undoubtedly the firſt and 
principal ſcheme you thould have in view.——The Senate has 
« decreed the firſt money that could be raiſed for the payment of 
your troops. . Servius is extremely your friend; and you 
* may always depend upon me.” June the 8th. 


Ciczxo to D. Bxvrtvs, 


Ep. Fam. THOUGH { always receive your letters with the higheſt ſa- 
Xi. 15. „ tisfaction, yet I am much better pleaſed that you employed your 
Melm. xv.“ colleague Plancus to make an excuſe to me, than if you had in- 
10, « tertupted your very important occupations by writing yourſelf. 
« He has executed your commiſſion very fully; and nothing can 
« render your character more truly amiable to me, than the ac- 
„count he gives of your zeal and diligence. The junction of 
© your forces with theſe of Plancus, and the harmony with which 
* you at together, as appears by your common letter to the Senate, 
te was agreeable both to that aſſembly and to the people in general. 
„What remains then, my dear Brutus, but to conjure you to 
«« perſevere in the ſame unanimity, and to endeavour, I will not 
« ſay to excel others, but (what is far worthier of your ambition) 
to riſe above youtſelf, I need add no more; eſpecially as I am 
writing to one, whole epiffolary conci/ene/s J purpoſe to imitate. 
„Il wait with impatience for your next dilpatches, as I ima- 
* pine they will bring us ſuch accounts as are agreeable to our 
„ willics.” 
This letter is without a date, but appears to have been written 
about the beginning of June. 


Cicero to D. Bur us. 


« | WAS expeQing every day to hear fiom you, when out friend 
i 2c. -» © Lupus gave me notice that he was jult ſetting out to you, if I. 
> of had any thing to write. But though 1 have nothing worth com- 


__ ö municating, more than what you are furniſhed- with by the E 
| | * } c 
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Plancus to look to himſelf, leſt he ſhould be drawn V. of R. 
into a ſnare; and to perform his duty to the Repub- ** 
lic; for that he had diſcharged his faith, by giving r. 


. , . K 2 42” 
him this warning. Laterenſis, after ſending this in- 409 Conf. 


telligence, laid violent hands upon himſelf, and, 
though he was interrupted in the act, yet died ſoon 
after of his wounds. -d 

Lepidus and Antony joined camps on the 297h of 
May, and the ſame day marched forwards towards 
Plancus, who was come within twenty miles of Lepi- 
dus's camp; but, upon the firſt information from 
Laterenſis of what was tranſacting, he retreated in all 
haſte, repaſſed the Jara, and broke down his bridge 
upon it, that he might have leiſure to draw all his 
forces together, and join them with thoſe of his col- 
league, D. Brutus, whom he expected in three days. 
Lepidus, the day after his union with Antony, wrote 
the following letter to the Senate : A 


F 3 Lzpipvus, 


* lic journals; and that you are no friend, I am told, to letters of 
*© mere empty form; yet I cannot forbear following your example, 
and ſending you two or three ſhort words. Be affured then, 
that all our hopes reſt upon you and your colleague. As. to M. 
© Brutus, | am not able to give you any certain account of him: 
* I can only fay, that, in purſuance of your adwice, I endeavour to 
© perſuade him, in all my letters, to come over into Italy, and to take 
<< a part in this general war. I much wiſh be were now here: As 
his preſence would render me leſs apprehenſive of the conſequences of 
4 theſe inteftine commotions, which prevail in Rome ; and which are 
by no means, indeed, inconſiderable.“ [The diſturbances here 
alluded to were not only thoſe occaſioned by Antony and Lepidus's 
numerous friends, but alſo thoſe occaſioned by Ofawius's meaſures 
to obtain the conſulate.] * But I forget that | promiſed to imi- 
tate your Laconic brevity, and am running into a ſecond page. 
-«« Farewell then, and may ſucceſs attend your arms.” June rhe 
185. [This letter cloſes the correſpondence between D. Brutus 
and Cicero. After the month of June, the communication be- 
tween Cicero and the Commanders in Gaul was very difficult, and 
Cicero became more cautious, after Ocavius had manifeſted his 
ambitious views. | 

We have, in the Collection of Cicero's Familiar Letters, ſeveral, 
which paſſed between him and Cornificius, Governor of Africa ; 
but as they contain little more than recommendations of particular 
perſons, 
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Lir wos, Emperor and High-Prieſt, to the SenaTs 
and PROPLE of ROME. 


« HEAVEN and Earth will bear me witneſs, 
« Conſcript Fathers, that there is nothing I have at 
<« all times more ſincerely deſired, than the preſerva- 
<« tion of our common liberties: And I ſhould ſoon 
ce have convinced you of this truth, if fortune had 
« not forced me to renounce thoſe meaſures I pur- 
e poſed to purſue. My whole army, indeed, ex- 
<« preſſed their uſual tenderneſs towards their fellow- 
* countrymen, by a mutinous oppoſition to my de- 
“ ſigns: And, to own the truth, _ abſolutely 
« compelled me not to refuſe my protection to ſuch 
« a multitude of Roman citizens. I conjure you then, 
« Conſcript Fathers, to judge of this affair, not by the 
« ſuggeſtions of private reſentment, but by the intereſt 
& of the Commonwealth: Nor let it be imputed as 
* a crime to me and my army, that, amidſt our 
&« civil diſſenſions, we yielded to the dictates of com 
<« paſſion and humanity. Be aſſured, that, by acting 
% with an equal regard to the ſafety and honour of all 
<< parties, you will beſt conſult both your own and your 
* country's advantage. From my camp at Pons Ar- 


« genteus [upon the Argents,] May the 3oth.” 
D. Brutus, on the other hand, joined his army 


with Plancus, who acted with him, for ſome time, 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province on their ſide; which being ſignified in their 
common letters to Rome, the Senate ſo far depended 
upon their fidelity, that, after ſeveral debates, they 
took the deſperate reſolution of voting Lepidus an 
enemy, on the goth of June, and demoliſhed the gilt 
ſtatue, which they had lately erected to him, reſerv- 
ing ſtill a liberty, to him and his adherents, of re- 


perſons, and are not very ipſtructive in the hiſtoiy of the times, 


ve ſhall only refer to them for the ſew facts they contain, as cc- 


gaſion offers. 
turning 
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turning to their duty by the .1/# of September. Cicero V. of R. 


was the great promoter of this impolitic and cruel de- 
cree. He was not, however, eaſy in his mind; and 


C. Caſſius written juſt after the decree, and which is 


the laſt of their correſpondence. © Your relation ” a zo 


and my friend, the worthy Lepipus, together with 
« all his adherents, were, by an unanimous decree 16. 
« of the Senate, which paſſed on the 30th of June, 
declared public enemies to their country: But at 
« the ſame time a full pardon was offered to ſuch as 
« ſhall return to their allegiance before the 1/# of Sep- 
« tember. The Senate acts with..great ſpirit :” [He 
might have ſaid fury :] * But it is the expectation 
« of being ſupported by your army, that chiefly ani- 
« mates them in their vigorous meaſures. I fear, in- 
« deed, wwe ſhall have occaſion for all your aſſiſtance, as 
« the wwar is now become extremely formidable by the vil- 
„ lainy of Lepidus. Dat 
The accounts that daily arrive, concerning Do- 
« Jabella, are altogether agreeable to our wiſhes : But, 
e at preſent, they are nothing more than mere ru- 
« mours. However, your letter addreſſed to the 
“ Senate, dated from the camp on the 9th of May, 
has raiſed a general perſuaſion in Rome, that he is 
actually defeated. Accordingly, it is imagined, 
<« that you are now upon your march into ah, with 
a view, on the one hand, of ſuccouring us with 
« your troops, if any of thoſe accidents, ſo common 
&« in war, ſhould have rendered our arms unſucceſſ- 
£ ful; or, on the other hand, of aſſiſting us with 
“your counſels and authority, in caſe we ſhould have 
<« proved victorious. You may be aſſured, in the 
«© mean while, that no endeavours of mine fhall be 
wanting to procure the forces under your com- 
« mand all poſſible honours. However, I muſt 
wait a proper ſeaſon for this purpoſe, when it ſhall 
„ be known how far they have availed, or are likely 
to avail, the Republic. At preſent we have only 
heard of their endeavours in the cauſe of liberty : 
F 4 « And 


Bef. Chr. 
his anxiety is very apparent in the following letter to 409 Con. 


Melin. xv. 


7.2 
V. of R. 
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« And glorious, it muſt be acknowledged, their en- 
« deavours have been. But ſtill ſome poſitive ſer- 


* Wo « vices are expected: And theſe expectations, I dare 
499 \Conl. « be confident, either already are, or ſoon will be, 


Middl. p. 
452. 


© perfectly anſwered. No man, indeed, poſſeſſes a 
« more patriot or heroic ſpirit than yourſelf; and it 
« js for this reaſon that we wiſh to ſee you in tay, 
“ as ſoon as poſſible. The truth is, if you and Bru- 
* tus were here, we ſhould look upon t the Republic 
cc as reſtored. . 

Af Lepidus had not received Antony, weak and 
« defenceleſs as he was, when he fled after the battle 
* of Mutina, we ſhould have obtained a complete 
« victory. This infamous ſtep, therefore, has ren- 
ce dered him far more odious in Rome, than even An- 
&« tom himſelf ever was. For Antony raiſed a war at 
« a time when the Republic was in the utmoſt fer- 
% ment: Whereas Lepidus has kindled the flames in 
« the midſt of peace and victory. We have the 
« Conſuls ele& to lead our armies againſt him: But, 
« though we greatly depend upon their courage and 
conduct, ſtill, however, the uncertain event of 
<« war leaves us much to fear. Be aſſured, there- 
8 fore, that our principal reliance is upon you and Bau- 
« Tvs,' whom we hope ſoon to ſee in Italy; and Bxurus, 
e indeed, we expert every day. Should we have de- 
« feated our enemies, as I hope we ſhall, before your 
« arrival, the authority, nevertheleſs, of two ſuch 
« illuſtrious citizens, will be of infinite ſervice in 
< raiſing up the Republic, and fixing it upon ſome 
„ tolerable baſis. All our buſineſs, indeed, will by 
“ no means be over, notwithſtanding we ſhould be 
« delivered from the infamous. deſigns of our ene- 
% mies: As there are many ther. diſorders of a different 


8 kind, which it will be ſtill neceſſary to redreſs.” [He 


lances at the enormous pretenſions of Oftavins and 
veterans.] 

 Lepillus's wife was M. Brutus's fiſter, by whom he 

had fons, whoſe. fortunes were neceſſarily ruined by 


the decree, which confiſcated the father's eſtate : For 


which 
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which reaſon, Servilia, their grandmother, and Caf- V. of R. 
fus's wife, their aunt, ſollicited Cicero very earneſtly, 


either that the decree itſelf might not paſs, or that the 


13 


7 10s 
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children ſhould be excepted out of it : But Cicero did not * 


think he could conſent to oblige them: For, ſince 


the firſt was thought neceſſary, the ſecond followed 
of courſe; and he gave Brutus a particular account 
of the caſe in the fs. wan letter: Though I was 
+ juſt going to write to you by Meſſala Corvinus, yet Ep. ad 


be 
cc 


(e 


4 


I would not let our friend Vetus come without a 


Biut. 


letter. The Republic, Brutus, is now in the ut- Midel Fd. 


moſt danger, and, after we had conquered, we 
are forced again to fight, by the perfidy and mad- 
neſs of M. Lepidus, on which occaſion, when, tor 
the care, with which I have charged myſelf, of the 
Republic, I had many things to make me uneaſy, 
yet nothing vexed me more, than that I could not 


« yield to the prayers of your mother and ſiſter; for! 


cc 


cc 


74 


imagined that I ſhould eaſily ſatisfy you, on which 
I lay the greateſt ſtreſs. For Lepiduss caſe could 
not, by any means, be diſtinguiſhed from Auto- 


« 's; nay, in all people's judgment, was even 
« worſe; ſince, after he had received the higheſt ho- 


xc 
cc 
( 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


e 


Le 


nours from the Senate, and, but a few days before, 
had ſent an excellent letter to them; on a ſudden, 
he not only received the broken remains of our 


xvii. p. 116. 


enemies, but now wages a moſt cruel war againſt 


us by land and ſea; the event of which is wholly 
uncertain. When we are deſired, therefore, to 
extend mercy to his children, not a word is ſaid, 
why, if their father ſhould conquer, (which the 
gods forbid) we are not to expect the laſt puniſh- 
ment from him. I am not ignorant how hard it is 
that children ſhould ſuffer for the crimes of their 
parents: But it was wiſely contrived by the laws, 
that the love of their children ſhould make parents 
more affectionate to their country. Wheretore, it 
is Lepidus who is cryel to his children, not he who 
adjudges Lepidus an enemy: For if, laying down 
his arms, he were to be condemned only 1 vio- 

83 
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Y. of R. © jence, in which no defence could be made for him, 


710. 
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* his children would ſuffer the ſame calamity by the 
“ confiſcation of his eſtate. Yet what your mother 


409 Conf.** and ſiſter are now ſolliciting againſt, in favour of 
C 


Ep. ad 
But, xiii. 


Middl. Ed. 


xvili. p. 
122. 


* the children, the very fame and much worſe Le- 
e pidus, Antony, and dur other enemies, are at this 
very moment chreatening to us all. Wherefore 
* our greateſt hope is in you and your army: It is of 
« the utmoſt conſequence both to the Republic in 
„ general, and to your honour and glory in particu- 
“lar, that, as I wrote to you before, you come as 
5 ſoon as poſſible into 7taly : For the Republic is in 
great want, not only of your forces, but of your 
„ counſels. I ſerved Vetus with pleaſure, as you de- 
<« ſired me, for his ſingular benevolence and duty to 
% you: I found him extremely zealous and affecti- 
% onate both to you and the Republic: I ſhall ſce 


« my ſon, I hope, very ſoon; for I depend on his 


“coming with you quickly into Tah.“ 

Brutus, who, in general, diſapproved of Cicero's 
violent and mercileſs proceedings, was particularly 
ſhocked at the projected decree againſt Lepidus, and, 
being informed by his mother and ſiſter of Cicero's 
fierceneſs, he ſent him the following letter, which is 


worded with great energy, to make an impreſſion 


upon him: Other people's fears oblige me to enter- 
« tain ſome apprehenſions, myſelf, on Lepidus's ac- 
„count: If he ſhould withdraw himſelf from us 
„(which will prove, I hope, a raſh and injurious 
« ſuſpicion of him) I beg and beſeech you, Cicero, 
* conjuring you by our friendſhip and your affection 
to me, to forget that my ſiſter's children are Lepi- 
du's ſons, and to conſider me in the place of their 
father. If I obtain this of you, you will not ſcru- 
ple, I am ſure, to do whatever you can for them. 
« Other people live differently with their relations: 
* But I can never do erivugh for my ſiſter's children 
to ſatisfy either my inclination or my duty. But 
* what is there in which honeſt men can oblige me 
« (if in reality I have-deſerved to be obhged in any 

thing) 
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« thing) or in which I can be of ſervice to my mo- Y. of R. 


« ther, ſiſter, and the boys; if their uncle Brutus 
« has not as much _ with you, and the Senate, 


10. 


Bef. Chr. 


2. 


« to protect, as their father Lepidus, to hurt them? 409 Conf, 


« [ feel ſo much uneaſineſs and indignation, that I nei- 
« ther can nor ought to write more fully to you : For, 
« if, in @ caſe ſo important and ſo neceſſary, there could 
c be any occaſion for words to excite and confirm you, there 
« is no hope that you will do what JI wiſh, and what is 
« proper. Do not expect therefore any long prayers 
« from me: Conſider only what I am; and that I 
« ought to obtain it; either from Cicero, a man the 
« moſt intimately united with me; or, without re- 
« oard to our private friendſhip, from a conſular Se- 
„ nator of ſuch eminence : Pray ſend me word, as 
“ ſoon as you can, what you reſolve to do. July the 
« 1.” Cicero, perceiving from this letter, what he 
had no notion of before, how great a ſtreſs Brutus laid 
on prong his favour for his nephews, prevailed 
with the Senate to ſuſpend the execution of their act, 
as far as it related to them, till the times were more 
ſettled k. | 

Lepidus and Antony were no ſooner joined, than a 
correſpondence was ſet on foot between them and 
Odtavius; who, from the death of the Conſuls, ſhew- 


k „The great ſollicitude, ſays Dr. Middleton, p 124, in « note 
„ upon this letter, which Brutus peeviſhly expreſſes on the ac- 
count of his nephews, and his demand to have the laws ſuſpended 
* in their favour, at a time of ſuch confuſion, when the liberty 
* of Rome was at ſtake, ſeems to be much out of character; for, if 
% Lepidus had retuined to his du'y, of which Brutus profeſſes ſome 
* hopes, the caſe of the children would be ſet right of courſe ; 
or, upon the concluſion of the war, which fide ſoever got the 
better, their fortunes would neceſſarily have been repaired, ei- 


ther by their father or their uncle.“ But where was the pro- 


priety of making the law in the preſent conjunQure, to declare 
enemies of the ſtate ſuch powerful men, and half the torces of the 
Republic, who were ſuing for peace; to plunge the Common 
wealth into a molt dangerous and inexpiable war, in which all their 
preſent dependence was upon the ſon of the tyrant, and veteran 
troops, who had already ſhewn their unfavourable inclinations ; 
and who, according to Dr. Midaletan, were actually treating with 
Lepidus and Antony ? 

ed 


Ad Brut. 
15. 
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ed but little regard to the authority of Cicero, or the 
Senate; and wanted only an occaſion of breakin 

with them. He ſaw that he had no ſhare in their at- 
fection; that it was all engroſſed by Brutus and Caſſius 
and their adherents: That theſe Commanders had 
raiſed formidable forces, and were maſters of all the 
eaſtern provinces, which they now held legally in vir- 
tue of a decree of the Senate: That Sextus Pompey 
was the authoriſed Admiral of the Republic; that 
the Senate meant nothing more by the decrees in his 
favour, than to make uſe of him as a tool to deſtroy 
Antony, and that they would readily concur after that 
in his own deſtruction : They had been ſo impolitic 
as to ſlight him, by leaving him out of the number 
of Commiſſioners named tor the diſtribution of re- 
wards to the ſoldiers; and even to put ſome public 
affronts upon him, pretending to diſpoſe of his ſol- 
diers without his conſent, and to treat with them with- 
out his privacy: His good friend Cicero, in the gaiety 
of his heart, after the defeat of Antony, and in anſwer 


to Brutxs's friends, who reproached him with accu- 


Plut. in 
Cice 


mulating extraordinary honours upon O#evius, had 
ſpoken of the young man in ambiguous terms, which 
carried a double meaning, either of advancing or tak- 
ing bim off; this at leaſt was reported of him, and 
the report was credited. O#avius however waited a 
while to ſee what became of Antony ; till, finding him 
received and ſupported by Lepidus, he began to think 
it his beſt ſcheme to enter into the league with them ; 


and to concur, in what ſeemed to be more peculiarly 


his own part, the deſign of revenging the death of 
his uncle. Inſtead, therefore, of proſecuting the war 
any farther, he was perſuaded by his friends to make 
a demand of the conſulſhip, though he was not above 
twenty years old. Moſt of the ancient writers ſay that 
Cicero was duped upon this occaſion, and drawn in 
by Octavius to favour his pretenſions to the conſul- 
ſhip, by the hopes of being made his colleague, and 
governing him in this office. But whether Cicero en- 
couraged and favoured Ofavins underhand, or no; 

it 
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it appears that neither he nor any other magiſtrate V. of R. 
would undertake to propoſe him. The demand of Bel. Chr 
it, therefore, was made by a deputation of his offi- 2. 
cers; and, when the Senate received it more coldly 409 Conſ. 
than they expected, Cornelius, a Centurion, throwing Suet. in 
back his robe, and ſhewing them his ſword, boldly 90. 46 
declared, that, if they would not make him Conſul, that — 8 
ſhould. But Ofavius himſelf ſoon put an end to their Pio, l. alvi. 
{cruples by marching with his legions in a hoſtile p. 319. 
manner to the city. The Prætors placed a guard in 
different parts of it, and ſeized upon the Faniculum 
with the reſt of the troops and two legions, which App. ibid. 
were lately come by the Senate's order from Africa. 94. . 
But OZavius met with no oppoſition, and the legions — _ 
on the Janiculum went over to him. ; 
The reader who is deſirous to form a true notion of 
the characters of Brutus and Cicero, and of their poli- 
tics, cannot but be pleaſed to find here the following 
intereſting letters: 


M. BRurus to CictRo. 


* HOW great a joy it gave me to hear of the ſuc- 44 Brut 
«* ceſs of our Brutus, | Decimus] and the Conſuls, [he Ep. jy, 
does not condeſcend to name Octavius] © it is eaſier for Mid. Edit. 
« you to imagine than me to expreſs. I am pleaſed, Ep. xi. p. 
and rejoice on ſeveral accounts, but particularly on?“ 
this; that Brutus's ſally was not only ſalutary to 
“ himſelf, but of the greateſt ſervice towards com- 
« pleating the victory.“ [He expreſſes no concern 
for the death of the Conſuls, whoſe intentions he had 

ways ſuſpe&ted] © As to what you write, that the 
&« caſe of the three Antonys is one and the ſame, and that 
« it is my part to determine what I ought to judge of it: 
&« I lay down no other rule to myſelf, but this; that 
« it is the right of the Senate and people of Rome, to 
e paſs judgment on thoſe citizens who have been 


| taken fighting againſt us. But I am to blame, you 


vill fay, for giving the title of citizens to thoſe 
*« who bear an hoſtile diſpoſition to the Republic. 


Tes, 
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V. of R.“ Yes, I do it with the greateſt juſtice : For where 
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et 


the Senate has not yet decreed, nor the Roman 
people commanded any thing, there I neither arro- 


gantly take upon myſelf to prejudge, nor to impoſe 


my will as a law. Nor have I Fg my mind 
with regard to that perſon; from whom, when 1 


was under no neceſſity of killing him, I neither took 


away any thing cruelly, nor remitted any thing 
idly, but kept him in my power as long as the war 
continued I. I take it to be much the more decent part, 
and what the Republic would more eaſily allow to us, 
not to perſecute the fortunes of the miſerable, than to 
heap infinite honours on the powerful, which tend to in- 


flame their ambition and arrogance. In reſpect to 


which, Cicero, thou beſt and braveſt of men, and of 
all moſt juſtly dear to me, both upon my own and 
the public account, you ſeem to truſt too much to 
your hopes; and as ſoon as any one happens to 
have done what is right, immediately to grant and 
give up every thing to him. As if a mind, cor- 
rupted by extravagant conceſſions, could not be 
drawn to abuſe them to ill- purpoſes. Such is your 
humanity, you will not take it ill to be admoniſh- 
ed; eſpecially where the public ſafety is at ſtake. 
You will go on however to act, as you ſhall judge 
for the beſt; and ſo too will I, whenever you will 
inſtruct me. Now 1s the time, Cicero; now the 
time for us to act ſo, that we may not rejoice in 
vain for Antony's ruin; nor, by our method of ex- 
tirpating the firſt evil, give occaſion to another ſtill 
worſe to ſprout up. Nothing bad can now happen 
to us, either through our inadvertency or permiſſi- 
on, without ſome Fault in us all; but eſpecially in 
you; whoſe authority the Senate and people of 
Rome not only ſuffer but deſire to ſee as great as can 


| By Anteny's defeat and flight out of Lab, Brutus ſeems to 
| have thought the war was at an end, and was meditating therefor? 
either to diſmiſs his priſoner Antonius, or to ſend him to Rome, that 
his caſe might be determined by the Senate. Midal. p. 78. | 
© F 1 <« poſſibly 
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« poſſibly be allowed to any ſingle man in a free State: V. of R. 


« Which it is your buſineſs to maintain, by recom- 
« mending not only honeft, but prudent meaſures. Nor 


« to come, but a moderation in conferring honours. 
« All other virtues are ſo eminent in you, that you 
« may be compared with any of the ancients. This 
« one part, which flows from a grateful and generous 
« mind, requires a more cautious and temperate ge- 


« neroſity. For the Senate ought to grant nothing 


3 O 
« to any man, that may either be an example, or a 


« ſupport to the diſaffected. I am in pain therefore 
« about the conſulſhip : Leſt this Cæſar of yours ſhould 
« think himſelf raiſed higher already by your decrees, than 
« it would be, from his preſent height, to be advanced, 
« ſtill to a Conſul.” [ This was penned on the 130 © 

« May, after the firſt account of Antom's defeat. ] 
« For if Antony took the enſigns of royalty, left to 
« him by another, for an occaſion of making him- 
« ſelf our King ; in what diſpoſition, think you, will 
he be, who by the authority, not of the tyrant, 
« whom we have killed, but of the Senate itſelf, 
<« imagines himſelf encouraged to pretend to what 
„power ſoever he pleaſes? Wherefore I ſhall then 
« at laſt applaud your felicity and prudent forefight, 
* when I begin to know for certain, that Cæſar will 
be content with the extraordinary honours which 
“he has hitherto received. Will you make me anſwer- 
able then, you will ſay, for another man's fault © Ye, 
« ſurely, as far as it might have been foreſeen and pre- 
« vented. I wiſh that you could look into the tears 
« which I conceive in my breaſt about him. After 
I had written this letter, we heard that you were 
made Conſul. If ever I ſee that day, I ſhall then 
begin to form to myſelf the true figure of a Repub- 


* lic, ſubſiſting again upon its own ſtrength : Your: 
„ ſon is in good health, and is ſent before me into 


Macedonia, with the horſe. May the 15th. From 
<c my camp.” . 
N Cicero 


10. 
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Y. of R. Cicero appears no more upon the ſtage, He retired 
probably to one of his country-houſes, where he had 


1 
Bel. Chr. time to reflect and meditate upon his unſucceſsful 


e management of the public affairs. It had from the 
beginning been ſuch as did not pleaſe Brutus: Who 
thought that he might have proceeded with leſs vio- 
lence againſt Antony, who was not of a ctuel nature; 
and he diſapproved of the fierce decree againſt Le- 
pidus. Thele meaſures threw him entirely upon OXa- 
vius, whom he ſervilely courted and raiſed to that 
power, which now effectually put an end to the hopes 
of reſtoring any form of a Commonwealth. In many 
inſtances Brutus freely intimated to Cicero his diſappro- 
bation of his conduct; but, when things were carried 
beyond redreſs, he was very reſerved upon that head, 
and ſtudiouſly avoided to take any notice of his acts; 
which clearly implied, that there was ſomething in 
them that diſpleaſed him. Atticus therefore, as a 
common friend, was employed to ſound him, and to 
learn the cauſe of his ſecret diſguſt, which pro- 
duced this anſwer from Brutus, one of the moſt pre- 
cious pieces which antiquity has tranſmitted to us: 


BruTvs to Arricus. 


Ad Brut. OU write me word, that Cicero wonders why 
Ep. 179. I never take any notice of his acts. Since you require 
Middl.Ep. « jt then, and extort it from me, I will tell you what 
15 P95. « ] think of them. That Cicero has done every thing 
c with the beſt intention, I certainly know; for what 
« can I poſſibly be more aſſured of, than of his diſpo- 
e ſition towards the Republic? Yet ſome things he 
&« ſeems to have done; what ſhall I ſay ? imprudently ? 
Of a man of all others the moſt prudent ! or ambi- 
„ tioufly ? Of one, who, FOR THE SAKE OF THE RE- 
« PUBLIC, has not ſcrupled to make the powerful Antony 
& his enemy! I am at a loſs what to write, except this 
one thing; that the ambition and kcentiouſneſs of the 
e boy have been encouraged, rather than repreſſed by Ci- 


« cero; and that he carries his indulgence of him ſo far, 
| 10 at 
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« as not to abſtain even from opprobrious language, and V. of R. 


« ſuch as reflects doubly upon himſelf : Since he has taken 
« away the life of more than one, | Lentulus, Cethepus, 


Statilius, Gabinius, Ceparitus, Catiline's accomplices, were 409 Conſ. 


put to death in an illegal manner] © and muſt firſt con- 
« feſs himſelf to be an aſſaſſin, before he can reproach Caſ- 
« ca with what he objects to him; and treat Caſca, as 
« Beſtia once treated him w, Or becauſe we are not 
« boaſting every moment of the ides of March, as he 
« 1s of his nones of December, what better pretext 
can he have for cenſuring our molt laudable act, 
« than Beſtia and Clodius had for inveighing againſt 
« his Conſulſhip? Our Cicero brags that he in his 
« gown has ſuſtained the war againſt Antony. But of 
« what ſervice is that to me, if the ſucceſſion to Auto- 
„ xy's place be claimed as the reward of oppreſſing 
« Antony? And if the avenger of that evil has been 
« the author of another, which is likely to be more 
firmly grounded, and to take a deeper root, if we 
« ſufferit? As if all that he is doing came from one 


m © Manutius profeſſes himſelf unable to conceive how Cicero 
% ſhould ever call Caſca a murderer; yet cannot collect any thing 
« leſs from Brutus's words. But the thing is impoſſible, and in- 
conſiſtent with every word that Cicero had been ſaying, and every 
act that he had been doing from the time of Ce/ar's death: And, 
in relation particularly to Caſca, he had refuſed to enter into 
any meaſures with Odlavius, but upon the expreſs condition of 
* his ſuffering Caſca to take quiet poſſeſſion of the Tribunare : 
It is certaig therefore that Brutus had either been mi/informed, 
Nor was Charging Cicero with the cogſeguential meaning of /ome ſay- 
* ing Which was never intended by him; in adviſing Caſca, per- 
„ haps, to manage Ofavius, in the height of his power, with 
„% more temper and moderation, leſt he ſhould otherwiſe be pro- 
« yoked to conſider him as an af/af/in, and treat him as ſuch : For 
an intimation of that kind would have been ſufficient to the 
* fierce ſpirit of Brutus, for taking it as a direct condemnation. of 
*« Cajca's act of ſtabbing Cæſar, to which Cicero had always given 
„the higheſt applauſe.” Mziddl. Life of Cicero Pol. IT. p. 488. 
Uuluckily, there are too many inſlances of theſe inconſiſtencies both 
in Ciceros words and deeds. Ocfavius's circumſtances were chang- 
ed; he was no longer in the dependence of Cicero and his Senate, 
had began to declare himſelf openly againſt his father's murderers : 
This was ſufficient to engage Cicero to change his Nile, at leaſt in 
the preſence of Ofav:us aud his adierents. 
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4 not afraid of a maſter; no, but of having Antony for 
c that maſter. But for my part, I cannot think my- 
<« ſelf obliged to a man, who, as long as he does not 


40g Conf. © ſerve an angry lord, has no quarrel with ſervitude 


<« itſelf; nay, decrees triumphs, and pay, and every 
kind of honour to him. It is a ſhame for any one 
&* to defire ſuch a condition of life as he has now 
taken upon himſelf. Is this the part of a conſu- 
&* lar? This, of Cicero? Since you would not ſuffer me 
to be ſilent, you will read what muſt neceſſarily 
* make you uneaſy : for I feel within myſelf what 
an uneaſineſs it gives me to write it. Nor am | 
ignorant what your ſentiments are with regard to 
the Republic; which, though deſperate, you think 
e poſſible ſtill to be retrieved. Nor, in truth, Alli- 
cus, do I blame you. For your years, your prin- 
* ciples, your children, make you averſe to action: 
Which I perceived alſo from the account of our 
« friend Flavius n. But to return to Cicero. What 
difference is there between him and Satvidienus ; 
[one of OZavius's moſt zealous followers] © or what 


“ more would Salvidienus himſelf decree to Ofavins o. 
: cc He 


n This is explained by a ſtory related by Cornelius Nepos, that a 
ſcheme having been projected for raiſing a fund of money for the 
ſupport of Brutus, and his forces, by a voluntary contribution of 
the Roman Knights, Flavius propofed the affair to Atticus, as 
Brutas's particular friend, and one of the richeſt of that order, de- 
firing that he would undertake the management, and put himſelf 
at the head of it. But Atticus anſwered, that Brutus was welcome 
to make what uſe he pleaſed of his fortunes, as far as they would go; 
but that for his part, he would not have any conference or meeting 
with any perſon whatſoever, on any ſuch occaſion. Middleton's note 
on this letter, p. 106. | 

o When O&avius marched with his army againſt Antony, Cicero, 
as we have ſeen above, moved the Senate to decree him the legal 
command of that army, as Propretor ; and that he ſhauld carry 
on the war in conjunction with the two Conſuls; and ſhould haye 
a ſeat in the Senate, with the rank of a Prætor. After the firſt 
battle of Mutina, they decreed to him likewiſe, at Cicero's motion, 
a thankſgiving of fifty days, with the title of Imperator, in common 
with the Conſuls; and, after the ſecond battle and the death of 
the Conſuls, they decreed to him the er triumph, or an ovation - 
| | - Indee 
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He is afraid till, you will ſay, of the remains of Y. of R. 
the civil war. But can any one be ſo afraid of a 5. Chr 


routed enemy, as to think neither the power of one, 


who is at the head of a conquering army, nor the 409 Conſ. 


raſhneſs of a boy, at all to be feared? Or does 
he do all this, becauſe he thinks that every 
thing ought freely to be given. up to him, on the 
account of his great power? Oh the ſtrange folly of 
fear! to be ſo cautious of ſhunning what we are afraid 
of, that, inſtead of avoiding it, as we might perhaps 
have done, we forwardly uvite and draw it upon our- 


ſelves. We have too great a dread of death, and 


of exile, and of poverty. Theſe Cicero looks upon 
as the chief ills of life; and as long as he can find 
people who will grant him what he deſires; who 
will reſpe& and applaud him; he has no objec- 
tion to ſlavery, provided it be an honourable one; 
if any thing can be honourable, in a ſtate of the 
moſt wretched and abject contumely. Let O#a- 
vius then call him father; refer all things to him, 
praiſe, thank him: Yet it will be ſeen at laſt, that 
his words are contrary to his acts. For what is ſo 
oppoſite to the common ſenſe 'of mankind as to 


hold any one in the place of a father, who cannot 


be ranked in the number even of freemen ? And 
oy all that this excellent man is aiming at, all that 
e is doing, tends only to this, hat Octavius may 
be kind to him. I can no longer ſet any value on 
thoſe arts, of which I know Cicero to be ſo great a 
maſter: for of what uſe to him are all the fine 
things that he has written with ſuch eloquence, for 
the liberty of his country, or on dignity, death, 
exile, poverty? How much better does Philippus 
ſeem to underſtand theſe ſubjects, who was more 


reſerved in his conceſſions to a ſon-in-law, than 


Indeed, it was not pollible to do more for him: A triumph over 
the late Conſul and the Roman legions ! after it had been deemed a 
ciime in Cz/ar to have triumphed over the reva/ted Spaniards head- 


ed by the ſons of Pompey / 


2 « Cicero 
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Y. of R. «. Cicero to a ſtranger? Let him forbear then in his 


a boaſtings to inſult even our miſeries. For what is 
&© it to us, that Antony is vanquiſhed, if his fall has 


gag Coal. made room only for another to poſſeſs his place? 


&* Tho” your letters even ſtill ſpeak dubiouſly of him. 
& Let Cicero then live on, ſince he can ſubmit to it, 
e ſuppliarit and obnoxious ; if he has no regard, either 
& to his years or his honours, or the acts of his paſt 
« life. As for me, I will wage war with the thing it- 
<« ſelf: That is, with tyranny, with extraordinary com- 
« mands, with dominion, and every power that ſeeks 
« to advance itſelf above tlie laws: Nor ſhall any 
e condition of ſervitude, how advantageous ſoever, 
« divert me from it; though Antony, as you write, 
« be an honeſt man, which was never my opinion of 
« him. But, as to a Maſter, our anceſtors would 
« never endure one, though it were even a parent. 
ce Tf I did not love you as much as Cicero perſuades 
« himſelf. that he is beloved by O#avius, I would not 
<« have written this to you. It grieves me to reflect, 
« how much you are now diſguſted ; you who love 
« all your friends ſo warmly, and, above all, Cicero. 
« But, . aſſure yourſelf, that I have abated nothing of 
my particular affection, though a great deal of my 
« judgment of him. For it cannot poſſibly be other- 
e wile, but that every man's opinion of things muſt 
be agreeable to the light in which they appear to 


* him.“ 


There is no probability that Atticus ſhewed the fore- 
going letter to Cicero; but as Brutus, in his letters to 
Cicero himſelf, frequently intimated his diſſatisfaction 
and diſlike of Ciceros management, Cicero took occa- 
ſion, in the following letter, to lay open the whole 
progreſs of it, from the time of Cæſars death, in or- 
der to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of each 
ſtep: And the ingenious author of Cicero's life thinks 
" that it is a complete apology, and ſhews that Cicers's 
conduct was in all reſpects uniform, great, and glorious, 
never deviating from the grand point which he had in . 

| the 
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the liberty of his country : Whatever BrvuTvs, or any one Y. of R. 


elſe, may have ſaid, Bef. Chr. 


42. 
\ Cicxro to BRurus. 409 Conf; 


i 


« YOU have Meſſala with you. How is it poſſible ,. 
ce therefore for -_ hin, by letter, hoveh ever - 32 
« ſo accurately drawn, the preſent ſtate of our pub- Middl. Ec. 
lic tranſactions, more preciſely than he; who both xxi. p. 145. 
« knows them all more perfectly, and can deſcribe 
« and relate them to you more elegantly than any 
« man? for do not imagine, Brutus, (though there is no 
« occaſion for me to write what you know already 
.« yourſelf, but that I cannot paſs over in ſilence ſuch 
« an excellence of all good qualities) do not imagine, 
I fay, that, for probity, conſtancy, care, and zeal] 
* for the Republic, there is any one equal to him; 
e ſo that eloquence, in which he wonderfully excels, 
t ſcarce finds a place amongſt his other praiſes : Since, 
<« even in that, his wiſdom ſhines the moſt eminent, by 
<« his having formed himſelf, with ſo much judgment 
« and art, to the trueſt manner of ſpeaking, Yet his 
« induſtry all the while is ſo remarkable; and he 
« ſpends ſo much of his time in ſtudy, that he ſeems | 
to owe but little to his parts, which are till the 
x" 2 But I am carried too far by my love for 

im: For it is not the purpoſe of this epiſtle to 

« praiſe Maſſala; eſpecially to Brutus, to whom his 
virtue is not leſs known than to myſelf; and theſe 
“ very ſtudies, which I am praiſing, ſtill more known: 
«© Whom, when I could not take leave of without re- 
* pret, I comforted myſelf with reflecting, that, by 
“ going away to you, as it were to my ſecond ſelf, he 
both Gade his duty, and purſued the ſureſt 
path to glory. But ſo much for that. 

„ come now, after a long interval to eonſider a 
certain letter of yours p, wherein, while you allow 


p The letter, here referred to, ſeems to be the 11th, and is 
cited above in the text: It is dated May the 15th, whereas this was 


written about e end of July, after an interval of above two 
months. | | 
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« me to have done well in many things, you find 
« fault with me for one; that in conferring honours, I 
ec have been too free and even prodigal. You charge me 
« with this: Other people, probably, with being too 
« ſevere in puniſhing ; or you yourſelf, perhaps, with 
« both. If fo, I deſire that my judgment on each 
„may be fully known to you. Not that I mean 


* 


to juſtify myſelf only by Solon's maxim, the wiſeſt 


« of the ſeven, and the only Legiſlator of them all; 
« who uſed to ſay, that the public weal was compriſed in 
ce fo things, rewards and puniſhments, in which, how- 


ever, as in every thing elſe, there is a certain medi- 


« um and temperament to be obſerved. But it is not 
« at this time, my deſign, to diſcuſs ſo great a ſubject , 
« yet I think it not improper to lay open the motives of 


« my opinions and votes in the Senate, from the begin- 


« ning of this war. | | 

« After the death of Cæſar, and thoſe your memo- 
cc rable ides of March, you cannot forget, Brutus, 
« what I declared to have been omitted by you q; and 
<« what a tempeſt I foreſaw hanging over the Repub- 
e lic. You had freed us from a great plague ; wiped 
<« off a great ſtain from the Roman people; acquired 
<« to yourſelves divine glory: Yet all the equipage of 
% kingly power was left ſtill to Lepidus and Antony: 
« The one inconſtant, the other vicious; both of them 
afraid of peace, and enemies to the public quiet. 
« While theſe were wiſhing to raiſe freſh diſturbances 
& jn the State, we had no troops about us, which we 
could oppoſe to them: For x whole city was eager 


and unanimous in aſſerting its liberty. I was then 


thought too violent; whilſt you, perhaps, more 
* wiſely, withdrew yourſelves from chat gs þ which 
“ you had delivered; and refuſed the help of all 7a, 


q The omiſſion here ſignified, and frequently complained of by 
Cicero, in his letters to — and the other Conſpirators, was 
that of not killing Antony, The mild Cicero would have been glad 
to have ſeen Lepidus killed allo, and the whole crew of the wicked 


Ca/areans, | 
that 
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ſures, in 


that offered to arm itſelf in your cauſe r. Where- V. of R. 


fore, when I ſaw the city in the hands of Rebels; and 
oppreſſed by the arms of Antony ; and that neither 


you nor Caſſius could be ſafe in it; I thought it 409 Conf, 


time for me to quit it too. For a city overpower- 
ed by traitors, without the means of relieving it- 
ſelf, is a wretched ſpeCtacle s. Yet my rn al- 
ways the ſame, and ever fixed on the love of my 
country, could not bear the thought of leaving it 
in its diſtreſs. In the midſt therefore, of my voy- 
age to Greece, and in the very ſeaſon of the Eteſian 
winds, when an uncommon South wind, as if diſ- 
pleaſed with my reſolution, had driven me back to 
[taly, I found you at Velia, and was greatly con- 
cerned at it. For you were retreating, Brutus; 
were retreating I ſay; ſince your Stoics will not 
allow their wiſe man to fly. As ſoon as I came 
to Rome, I expoſed myſelf to the wickedneſs 
and rage of Antony : Whom, when I had exaſ- 
rated a me, I began to enter into mea- 
the very ſpirit of the Brutus's (for ſuch 

are peculiar to your blood) for the deliyery of the 
Republic. I ſhall omit the long recital of what 
followed, fince it relates to myſelf; and obſerve on- 
ly, that this young Cz/ar, by whom, if we are 
willing to confeſs the truth, we ſubſiſt at this day, 
flowed from the ſource of my counſels. I decreed 
him no honours, Brutus, but what were due; none 
but what were neceſſary. For when we firſt began 
to recover any liberty, while the divine virtue of 
D. Brutus had not yet ſhewn itſelf ſo far that we 
could know its real force; and our whole defence 
was in the boy, who had repelled Antom from our 


r If the city had been ſo eager and unanimous in aſſerting its li- 


berty, and all Italy was ready to arm itſelf : It is indeed quite in- 
conceivable how the Conſpitators ſhould have been ſo weak as to 
fly firſt to the Capitol, then out of Rome, and laſtly out of Italy. 


s After all, theſe Rebels and Traitors were the acknowledged 


magiſtrates, ' and formed the legal adminiſtration : And Cicero took 
a commiſſion of Lieutenant from one of the principal Rebels, his 


dear Dolabella. 
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& necks; what honour was not really due to him? 


« Though I gave him nothing ſtill but the praiſe of 
cc Joes and that even moderate. I decreed him, 
“ indeed, a legal command” [as Proprætor, with the 
rank of Prætor in the Senate ;] which, though it 


* ſeemed honourable to one of his age, was yet ne- 


e ceſſary to one who had an army: For what is an 
« army without ſuch a command? Philippus decreed 
« him a ſtatue; Servius the privilege of ſuing for offi- 
<« ces before the legal time; which time was ſhorten- 
« ed afterwards by Servilius. Nothing was then 
« thought too much. But men are apt, I know not 
« how, to be more liberal in fear, than grateful in 
e ſucceſs. When D. Brutus was delivered from the 
<« ſiege; a day of all others the moſt joyous to the 


city, and which happened alſo to be his birth-day ; 


<« I decreed that his name ſhould be aſcribed for ever 
<« to that day in the public calendars. In which I 
followed the Fear, of our anceſtors, who paid 
the ſame honours to a woman, Larentia t; at who 
altar your prieſts perform ſacred rites in the Vela- 
« brum. By giving this to D. Brutus, my deſign was, 
eto fix in the calendars a perpetual memorial of a 
<< moſt acceptable victory. But I perceived, on that 
day, that there was more malevolence than grati- 
* tude in many of the Senate, During theſe. ſame 
days, I poured out honours, (ſince you will have 
it ſo) on the deceaſed Hirtius and Panſa, and Aquila 
4 alſo: and who can find fault with it, but thoſe, who, 
+ when fear is once over, forget their paſt danger? 


t The old writers give various accounts of the hiſtory of this 
Larentia, and of the origin of the rites, which were annually per- 
formed to her. The common tradition is, that ſhe was Romulus's 
nurſe, and left ſome conſiderable lands at her death to the people 
of Rome ; and that Romulus, out of picty to her memory, appoin:- 
ed a yearly feſtival and ſacrifice to be celebrated at her ſepulchre. 
Aul. Gell. vi. 7. Macrob. Sat. i. 10. The Yelabrum was a itreet or 
ſquare in old Rome, where the Forum, Boarium, and the Temple o 

anus flood.  Marlian. Rom. toj ogr. |. iv. c. 4. Middl. note on this 
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« But, beſides the grateful remembrance of paſt ſer- V. of k. 


« vices, there was a view in it that reached to poſte- 210. 


e rity: For J was deſirous that there ſhould remain an i 


« eternal monument of the public hatred to our moſt 49 
* cruel enemies. There is one thing, I doubt, which 
does not pleaſe you; for it does not pleaſe your 
6c pogsn here; who, though excellent men, have 
ut little experience in public affairs; that I decreed 
an ovation to Ceſar: But, for my part, though I 
% may, perhaps, be miſtaken : Nor am I yet one of thoſe 
« who are moſs pleaſed with what is their own,” | This 
is the character Cicero gives of Brutus in many of his 
letters to Atticus :] I cannot but think that I have 
* adviſed nothing more prudent, during this war. 
«* Why it is ſo is not proper to be explained, leſt I be 
„thought to have been more provident in it than 
* grateful, But even this js too much. Let us paſs 
* therefore, to other things. I decreed honours to 
DD. Brutus; decreed them to Plancus, They muſt 
be men of great ſouls, who are attracted by 
glory: But the Senate alſo is certainly wiſe, in try- 
ing every art that is honeſt, by which any one 
can be engaged to the ſervice of the Republic. But 
I am blamed in the caſe of Lepidus, to whom after 
„J had raiſed a ſtatue in the Raſtra, I preſently 
* threw jt down again. My view was to reclaim him 
* by that honour from deſperate meaſures ; but the 
* madneſs of an inconſtant man got the better of my 
* prudence: Nor was there yet ſo much harm in 
« erecting as good in demoliſhing that ſtatue. 
. ©. But I have ſaid enough concerning honours, and 
* muſt ſay a word or two about puniſhments : For I 
have — 45 obſerved, from your letters, that you 
« are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, by 
your treatment of thoſe whom you have conquered 
<« 1n war. I can imagine nothing to be done by you 
* but what is wifely done: But to omit the puniſh- 
* ment of wickedneſs, which we call pardoning, 
though it may be tolerable in other caſes, I take to 
be pernicious in this war. For, of all the civil 
Wars 
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wars that have been in my memory, there was not 
one, in which, what ſide ſoever got the better, 
there would not have remained ſome form of a 
Commonwealth: Yet in this, what fort of a Re- 
public we are like to have, if we conquer, I would 
not eaſily affirm ; but, if we are conquered, we 
are ſure to have none. My votes, therefore, were 
ſevere againſt Antony ; ſevere againſt Lepidus; not 
from any ſpirit of revenge ; but to deter wicked 
citizens, at the preſent, from making war againſt 
their country; and to leave an example to poſteri- 
ty, that none hereafter might be diſpoſed to imitate 


ſuch raſhneſs. Yet this very vote was not more 


mine, than it was every body's: in which, there 
ſeems, I own, to be ſomething cruel, that the pu- 
niſhment ſhould reach the children, who have done 
nothing to deſerve it : But the conſtitution is both 
ancient, and of all cities: Thewiſtocles's children 
were reduced to want: And, ſince the ſame pu- 
niſhment falls upon citizens, condemned of public 
crimes, how was it poſſible for us to be more gen- 
tle towards enemies? But what reaſon can that 


man have to complain of me, who, if he had con- 


quered, muſt needs confeſs, that he would have 
treated me even with greater ſeverity? | 

« You have now the grounds of my opinions, as 
far as they relate to the caſe of rewards and puniſh- 
ments : For, as to other points, you have heard, I 
ſuppoſe, what my ſentiments and votes have been. 


But the mention of theſe is not ſo neceſſary : What 


I am going to mention, Brutus, is greatly fo : 
That you come with your army to Tah, as ſoon 
as poſſible. There is the utmoſt expectation of 
you. Whenever you ſet foot in 1taly, all the world 
will run to you. For whether it be our lot to 
conquer, (as we had already done, if Lepidus had 
not been deſirous to overturn all, and periſh him- 
ſelf with his friends) there will be a great want of 
your authority, in order to ſettle ſome ſtate of a 
city amongſt us: Or, if there be any danger or 

« ſtruggle 
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e ſtruggle {till behind, our greateſt hope is in your V. of K. 


authority, as well as in the ſtrength of your army. G : 


0 
« But haſten to us, for God's fake: For you know * 


2 


« how much depends on opportunity; how much 409 Conf. 


« on diſpatch. What diligence I ſhall uſe in the 
care 4 your ſiſter's children you will be informed, 
„I hope, by the letters of your mother and ſiſter : 
In whoſe cauſe I have more regard to your will, 
« which is ever moſt dear to me, than, as ſome 
« think, to my own conſtancy. But it is my defire 
both to be, and to appear, conſtant in nothing ſo 
* much as in loving you.“. 


When Cicero ſaw the public affairs taking a turn . 
quite contrary to his hopes, and that OZavius, eſ- 4:3. 
pecially by his demand of the conſulſhip, as well as 
by every other ſtep, ſeemed to be entering into mea- 
ſures to oppreſs the Republic, and to revenge his 
uncle's death; he took all imaginable pains to diſ- 
ſuade him from 1t, and never ceaſed from exhorting 
him, by letters, to a reconciliation with Brutus, and 
the obſervance of that amneſty, which the Senate had 
decreed, as the foundation of the public peace. Al- 
ticus, imagining that Brutus would be pleaſed with it, 
ſent him a copy of what Cicero had written upon that 
ſubject. But, inſtead of pleaſing, it provoked Bru- 
tus only the more; and he ſignified his mind upon it 
both to Cicero and Atticus, in ſuch a ſtyle, ſays Dr. 
Middleton, as confirms what Cicero had long before 
obſerved, and more than once declared to him, that ,, Att. 
his letters were generally churliſh, unmanuerly, and arro- vi. 1. z. 
gant , and that he regarded neither what, nor to whom he 
was writing. That to Cicero has been tranſmitted to 
us, and 1s as follows : "0 


 BruTvs to Cictro. 


* I HAVE read a part of your letter, which you Ad Brut. 
« ſent to Oavius, tranſmitted to me by Atticus. N.. 
8 Middl Ed, 

Your zeal and concern for my ſafety gave me no new ii. p. 


„ pleaſure: 164. 
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Y. of R.< pleaſure : For it is not only common, but our daily . 
Bei Ch. news, tO hear ſomething which you have ſaid or © « 
—_ « done with your uſual fidelity, in the ſupport of 

409 Conf. * my honour and dignity. Yet that fame part of 
your letter affected me with the moſt ſenſible grief! 

which my mind could poſſibly receive. For you 
* compliment him ſo highly for his ſervices to the 
Republic, and in a ftrain ſo ſuppliant and abject; 1 
| 

| 


«K 1 


R 


*« that— What ſhall I ſay?—I am aſhamed of the 
« wretched ſtate to which we are reduced yet it 
« muſt be ſaid, - you recommend my ſafety to him; 
« to which what death is not preferable? And || © 
&« plainly ſhew, that our ſervitude is not yet aboliſh- 

« ed, but our Maſter only changed. Recollect your || © 
* words, and deny them, if you dare, to be the || ©. 
<« prayers of a ſlave to his King. There is one thing, | © 
« you fay, which is required and expected from him, 
« that he will allow thoſe citizens to live in ſafety, of | © 
„ whom all honeſt men, and the People of Rome, think | © 
<« evell. But what, if he will not allow it? Shall we!“ 
<« be the leſs ſafe for that? It is better not to be ſafe, | © : 
4 than to be made fafe by him. For my part, I can || ©. 
* never think all the gods ſo averſe to the ſafety of ©. 
the Roman people, that OZavius muſt be intreated © 
< for the life of any one citizen; I will not ſay for 1 
the deliverers of the world. It is a pleafure to I © 
e talk thus magnificently ; and it becomes me ſurely 1 
eto thoſe who know not either what to fear for any | © 
one, or what to aſk of any one, Can you, Cicero, 
allow OZavius to have this power, and be ſtill a © 
« friend to him? Or, if you have any value for me, 
« would you wiſh to ſee me at Rome, when I muſt 
„ firſt be recommended to the boy, that he would | © 
4 permit me to be there? What reaſon have you to 
“thank him, if you think it neceſſary to beg of him, | © 
that he would grant and ſuffer us to live in ſafety ? 
« Or is it to be reckoned a kindneſs, that he chuſes © 
to ſee himſelf, rather than Antony, in the condition 
to have ſuch petitions addreſſed to him. One may 
« ſupplicate, indeed, the ſucceſſor, but never the 
| 0 a eng er 
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« avenger of another's tyranny z that thoſe who have V. of K. 


« deſerved well of the Republic may be ſafe. It 8 Oba, 


« was this weakneſs and deſpair, not more blamea- 


AT 42+ 
« ble, indeed, in you than in all, which firſt puſhed 4og Coal. 


« on Ceſar to the ambition of reigning and after 
« his death determined Antony to attempt to ſeize his 
« place; and has raiſed this boy ſo high, that you 
« judge it neceſſary to addreſs your prayers to him, 
« for the preſervation of men of our rank ; and that 
« we can - ſaved only by the mercy of one, ſcarce 
« yet a man; and by no other means. But, if we 
6 had remembered ourſelves to be Romans, theſe 
« moſt infamous men would not be more daring to 
* graſp at dominion, than we to repel it: Nor would 
« Antony be more encouraged by Czſar's reign, than 
« deterred by his fate. How can you, a Conſular, 
and the avenger of ſo many treaſons, (by ſuppreſſ- 
« ing which, you have but poſtponed our ruin, 1 
« fear, for a little time) reflect on what you have 
done, and yet approve theſe things; or bear them 
„ ſo tamely, as to ſeem at leaſt to approve them? 
« For what particular hatred had you to Antony ? 
« No other, — becauſe he aſſumed all this to him- 
« ſelf; that our lives ſhould be begged of him; our 
« ſafety be precarious, from whom he had received 
his liberty; and the Republic depend upon his 
vill and pleaſure. You thought it neceſſary to 
take up arms to prevent him from tyranniſing over 
us: But was it your intent, that, by preventing 
him, we might ſue to another, who would ſuffer 
* himſelf to be advanced into his place; or that the 
Republic might be free and miſtreſs of itſelf? As 
if our quarrel was not, perhaps, to ſlavery, but 
to the conditions of it. But we might have had, 
not only an eaſy maſter in Antony, if we would 
have been content with that fortune, but whatever 
* ſhare with him we pleaſed of favours and honours. _ 
„For what could he deny to thoſe whoſe patience, 

he ſaw, was the beſt ſupport of his government? 
* But nothing was of ſuch value to us, that we 


« would 
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V. of R. C would ſell our faith and liberty for it. Would not 
Bef Chr, the very boy, whom the name of Cæſar ſeems to 
42. © incite againſt the deſtroyers of Cæſar, think it | 
409 Conſ. worth any price, if there was room to traffick with 
“ him, to be enabled, by our help, to maintain all 
“ that power, which he now enjoys? Since we have 
% a mind to. hve, and to be rich, and to be Conſu- 0 
lars? But then Cæſar muſt have periſhed in vain. 
« For what reaſon had we to rejoice at his death, if c 
c after it we were ſtill to continue ſlaves ? Let other c 
<« people be as indolent as they pleaſe ; but, as for 6 
« me, may the gods and goddeſſes deprive me ſooner , 


« of every thing, than the reſolution of not allowing 6 
« to the heir of him, whom 1 killed, what I did not « 
„ allow to the man himſelf; nor would ſuffer even 60 
« in my father, were he living; to have more power 6 
&« than the laws and the Senate. How can you imagine « 
ce that the reſt of you can ever be free under him, <« 
« without whoſe leave there is no place for us iñ that 60 
city? Or how is it poſſible for you, after all, to 60 
<« obtain what you aſk ? You beg, that he would al- 6 
« low us to be ſafe. Shall we then receive ſafety, 00 
think you, when we have received life from him? 60 
« But how can we receive it, if we firſt part with our 00 
honour and our liberty? Do you fancy, that to cc 
live at Rome is to be ſafe ? It is the thing, and not cc 
the place, which muſt ſecure that to me: For I < 
vas never ſafe while Cæſar lived, till I had reſolved 6 
e with myſelf upon that attempt: Nor can I in any cc 
place live in exile, as long as I hate ſlavery and 60 
<« inſults above all other evils. Is not this to fall cc 
back again into the ſame ſtate of darkneſs; when 00 
<« he who has taken upon him the name of the tyrant cc 
(though in the cities of Greece, when the tyrants cc 
care deſtroyed, their children alſo periſh with them) 60 
“ muſt be intreated, that the avengers of tyranny cc 
may be fate? Can I ever wiſh to ſe that city, or cc 
think it a city, which has not the power even to ce 
accept liberty, when offered, and even forced up- ec 
on it; but has more dread of the name of their * 
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late King, in the perſon of a boy, than confidence V. of R. 
Bef. Chr, 


a few? Do not recommend me, therefore, any 409 Conf. 


in itſelf ; though it has ſeen that very King taken 
off in the utmoſt height of power, by the virtue of 


more to your Cæſar: Nor yourſelf indeed, if you 
will hearken to me. You ſet a very high value on 
the few years which remain to you at that age, if 
for the ſake of them you can ſupplicate that boy. 
But take care, after all, leſt what you have done, 
and are doing, fo laudably againſt Antony, inſtead 
of being, applauded, as the effect of a great mind, 
be not 1 to the account of your fear. For if 
you are pleaſed with OZavius ſo, as to petition him 
for our ſafety, you will be thought, not to have 
difliked a Maſter, but to have wanted à more friendly 
one. As to your praiſing him, for the things that 
he has hitherto . I entirely approve it; for 
they deſerve to be praiſed, provided that he un- 
dertook them to repel other men's power, not to 
advance his own. But when you adjudge him, 
not only to have this power, but that you yourſelf 
ought to ſubmit to it ſo far, as to intreat him, 
that he would not deſtroy us; you pay him too 
great a recompence : For you aſcribe that very 
thing to him, which the Republic ſeemed to enjoy 
through him: Nor does it ever enter into your 
thoughts, that, if OZavins be worthy of any ho- 
nours, becauſe he wages war with Antony; that 
thoſe, who extirpated the very evil, of which theſe 
are but the relics, can never be ſufficiently requit- 
ed by the Roman people; though they were to 
heap upon them every thing that they could be- 
ſtow. But ſee how much ſtronger people's fears 
are than their memories, becauſe Antony ſtill lives 
and is in arms. As to Cæſar, all that could and 
ought to be done is paſt, and cannot be recalled. 
Is Ofavius then a perſon of ſo great importance 
that the people of Rome are to expect from him 
what he will determine upon us ? Or are we of fo 
little that any ſingle man is to be intreated for our 

% « ſafety? 
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Y. of R.« ſafety? As for me, may I never return to you, if 
Bef. Chr. I ever either ſupplicate any man, or do not reſtrain 
42. * thoſe who are diſpoſed to do it, from ſupplicating 
409 Conſ.“ for themſelves : Or I will remove to a diſtance 
from all ſuch, who can be ſlaves, and fancy my- 
© {elf at Rome, wherever I can live free; and ſhall 
< pity you, whoſe fond deſire of life neither age nor 
** honours, nor the example of other men's virtue, 
can moderate. For my part, I ſhall ever think 
* myſelf happy as long as I can pleaſe myſelf with 
** the — A that my piety been fully re- 
** quited. For what can be happier than for a man, 
* conſcious of virtuous acts, and content with li- 
< berty, to deſpiſe all human affairs? Yet I will ne- 
ver yield to thoſe who are fond of yielding, or 
be conquered by thoſe who are willing to be con- 
<« quered themſelves ; but will firſt try and attempt 
6 thing, nor ever deſiſt from dragging our city 4 
cout of flavery. If ſuch fortune attends me, as I 4 
« ought to have; we ſhall all rejoice : If not, I ſhall 4 
« rejoice myſelf. For how can this life be ſpent a 
<« better, than in thoughts and acts which tend to f 
« make my countrymen free? I beg and beſeech you, 
& Cicero, not to deſert the cauſe through wearineſs 
or diffidence, In repelling preſent evils, have 
« your eye always on the future, leſt they inſinuate 
+ themſelves before you are aware. Conſider, that 
« the fortitude and the courage, with which you 
delivered the Republic, when Conſul, and now 
« again, xchen Conſular, are nothing without con- 
« ſtancy and <quability. The caſe of tried virtue, 
« on, is harder than of untried: We require 
« ſervices from it as debts; and, if any thing diſ- 
« appoints us, we blame with reſentment, as if we 
* had been deceived by it. Wherefore, for Cicero 
4 « to withſtand Antony, — it be a part highly gf 
14 « commendable, yet, becauſe ſuch a Conſul ſeemed, 
1 « of courſe, to promiſe us ſuch a Conſular, nobody 
| ; S « wonders at it. But if the ſame Cicero, in the caſe 
1 « of others, ſhould waver at laſt in that reſolution, 
| . | « which 
| | 
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« which he exerted with ſuch firmneſs and greatneſs V. of R. 
« of mind rank Antany, he would deprive himſelf, Ber Chr 
j . Ts 

not only of the hopes of future glory, but forfeit 42. 
even that which is paſt : For nothing is great in 409 Conf. 
e itſelf but what flows from the reſult of our judg- 
ment: Nor does it become any man, more than 

« you, to love the Republic, and to be the patron 

of liberty; on the account either of your natural 

e talents, or your former acts, or the wiſhes and ex- 
. * pectations of all men. O#avius, therefore, muſt 

not be intreated to ſuffer us to live in ſafety. Do 

you rather rouſe yourſelf fo far as to think that 

« city, in which you have acted the nobleſt part. 

free and flouriſhing, as long as there are leaders 

« ſtill to the people, to reſiſt the deſigns of traitors.” 


M. Crevier, ſpeaking of this letter of Brutus, ſays, 
that we ſee in it with admiration the great ſuperiority 
that virtue alone gives one man over another of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talents, the greateſt dignities, and the moſt 
advanced age. Dr. Middleton's judgment is very dif- dd. P. 
ferent: If we compare, ſays he, theſe two letters, ED 
« we ſhall perceive, in Cicero's, an extenſive view and 
true judgment of things, tempered with the greateſt 
&« politeneſs and affection for his friend, and an un- 
« willingneſs to diſguſt, where he thought it neceſ- 
„ ſary even to blame. In Brutus's, a churliſh and 
„ moroſe arrogance, claiming infinite honours to 
„ himſelf, yet allowing none to any body elſe ; inſo- 
„ lently chiding and dictating to one, as much ſupe- 
“ rior to him in wiſdom, as he was in years; the 
* whole turning upon that romantic maxim of the 
„ Stoics, enforced without any regard to times and 
„ circumſtances: That a wiſe man has a ſufficiency of 
| all things within &in;jciſ. There are, indeed, many | 
| noble lentiments in it, worthy of old Rome, which 
& Cicerc, in 2 proper ſenſon, would have recomm end- 
« ed as warmly as he; yet they were not principles 
to act upon in a conjuncture ſo critical; and the 
e rigid application of them is the leſs excuſable in 
Vor. VIB H Brutus, 


bh * . 
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T. of R. Brutus, becauſe he himſelf did not always prac- 

Bel Cir. tiſe what he profeſſed; but was too apt to forget 
42. both the Szoic and the Roman.” But it muſt be 
409 Conſ. conſidered, that Brutus and Caſſius were at this time 1 
at the head of two formidable armies, and maſters | 

of all the eaſtern world, while the Chiefs in the weſt 

were making war upon one another: In theſe circum- 

ſtances, Brutus did not doubt but he would be able 

to vindicate his ides of March; and his letter is cer- 

tainly written with a ſpirit agreeable to the character 

of a tyrant-killer, authoriſed and armed to defend the 

liberty of his country. No words can expreſs ſuffi- 

ciently the meanneſs and folly of good Cicero's prayer 

in ſuch a conjuncture; and there is no one in Bru- 


tus's caſe but would have conceived the greateſt in- ( 
dignation upon the occaſion, without being a Szoic, 

or a Roman. As to Cicero's letter, in which we are | 

told, there is an extenſive view, and true judgment of 1 

things, there is not one argument in it to juſtify Ci- f 

cero's violent and outrageous behaviour towards An- X 
tony, and afterwards towards Lepidus ; which threw 

him entirely upon OZavius;z nor any one reaſon given L 

which could induce Brutus to hope that he could K 

lead Octavius to the defence of liberty; and the mea- C 
fures he took to lead him to it were ſuch as'to make 

the moſt ſanguine friends to the cauſe, deſpair of his } 

ever bringing it about. 0 
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| Ocrtavivs is choſen Conſul, with Pedius, bis cobeir 15 


Ceſar. Pol LI and PLancus join Ax roxy and 
Leeipus. D. Brutus is killed in his flight. The con- 

. ſpirators are impeached in form, and condemned at 
Rome. The law againſt DoLABELLA is repealed : 
His end. Ocravius joins ANTONY and L.tpipus, 
and ſettles with them the plan of a triple league. They 
enter Rome; are choſen reformers of the State, under 
the name of TRIUMVIRI, for five years. They pub- 
liſh an editt of proſcription. The death of CickRO. 


OCTAYVIUS was choſen Conſul in the legal form 
by an aſſembly of the people, with Q, Pedius t, gef. 


his kinſman, and coheir in part of his uncle's eſtate, 
in the month of Sextilis; which, 

fortunate beginning of his honours, was called after- 
wards from his own ſurname Auguſtus v. 


99 


of R. 


71 


0. 
Chr. 


42. 


on the account of this 409 Conſ. 


Appian and Dio tell us, that his firſt care was to App. l A 
get his adoption by Julius Ceſar confirmed in the p. 586. 


moſt ſolemn manner by a law of the people; and 
that he took henceforth the name of Caius Julius 


t They were ſubſtituted in the place of the deceaſed Conſuls, 
Hirtius and Pan/a ; and, in their room, were afterwards ſubſti- 
tuted P. Ventidius and C. Carinnas. | | 

He entered upon his conſulſhip, not on rhe 224 of September, 
the day before his birth-day, as Yelleius Paterculus places it; but 
on the 19th of Auguſt, as Dio, |. lvi. p. 590, puts it: From which 
date many reckoned the beginning of his reign. He died 56 years 
after, on the ſame day, a circumſtance to which the people gave 
great attention; gued idem dies accepti imperii princeps et vitæ ſu- 
premus fuit. Tacit. Annal. I. i c. 9. As he ſeized upon the con- 
ſulate againſt the will of the Senate, ſo we ſhall ſoon ſec him la 
it down without their conſent ; and from this moment neither Se- 
nate nor people ever recovered ſo much as the appearance of liber- 

He was at this time, according to Livy, I. 119, nineteen years 
old, that is, he was in his twentieth year, as Suetonius in OF. 26, 
Tutropius, |. vii. Plutarch in Bruto, unanimouſly affirm, and the 
laſt cites .{ugu/fus's Memoirs. 
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Book X. 
V. of R. Cæſar Oftavianus ; but he had certainly taken this name 
Bef Ch., from the beginning, in virtue of his uncle's will, 
42. and afterwards of a decree of the Senate. He ſecur- 
409 Conſ. ed, on entering on his magiſtracy, the public money 
which he found in Rome, and divided it among his 
ſoldiers. | £ I 
About this time Pollio, who was averſe to the vio- 
lent proceedings of Cicers's Senate, came to the aſſiſ- 
tance of Antony and Lepidus with two of his beft legi- 
ons. This acceſſion made the army of the rebels 
much ſuperior to that of Plancus and D. Brutus; who, 
ſince their junction, had kept upon the defenſive, 
not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough to force their 
way into [taly. The conſent of theſe Generals, and 
the unexpected turn of Antony's affairs, ſtaggered the 
fidelity of Plancus, whom we ſhall find hereafter to 
have a weak and ſervile mind, and the low talents of 
a courtier, rather than thoſe of a Roman General; 
and he not only deſerted his colleague D. Brutus, 
but endeavoured to betray him to his enemies x, 
which was done with the conſent and approbation of 
Octavius, with whom Plancus kept a correſpondence 
by letters, and by the mediation of his Lieutenant 
Furnius, who was diſpatched to him about the end of 
July y. D. Brutus thus abandoned, and left to ſhift 


for 


x Plancus deinde dubia, id eſt, ſua fide, diu quarum eſſet par- 
tium ſecum luctatus ac ſibi difficile conſentiens, et nunc adjutor 
Bruti deſignati Conſulis, Colleagæ ſui, Senatuſque, ſe litteris ven- 
ditans, mox ejuſdem proditor ; Afinins autem Pollio firmus propo- 
ſito, et Julianis partibus fidus, Pompeianis adverſus ; uterque 
exercitus tradidere Antonio. D. Brutus deſertus primo a Planco, 
poſt infidiis ejuſdem petitus,—Vell. Pat. ii. 63, 64. 

y The 2 etter is the laſt of Plancuss correſpondence 
with Cicero, and bears the loweſt date of any in the colleQion of 
Cicero's familiar letters. 


PLancus, Conſul ele, to Cicxro. 


Ep. Fam. I CANNOT forbear to expreſs, upon every occaſion, the 


x. 24. * ſentiments I entertain of 2 repeated favours: Though, at 


Melm. xv.“ the ſame time, it is with 


a me” reſerve that 1 indulge myſelf in 
18. . . 


b this 
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for himſelf, with a needy and mutinous army; eager V. of R. 


to deſert, and ready to give him up to his enemies; gef Che. 
X H 3 ; a 42. 
409 Conſ. 


1 kd 


. ——B 0" 0 [OO 


at 
in 


ce this ſatisfaction. The great intimacy indeed, which you allow 
* me to enjoy with you, renders all formal acknowledgments of 
* this kind unneceſſary: Nor would I make fo cheap a return to 
* the many important obligations I owe to you, as that of mere 
« empty profeſſions. I had much rather reſerve the proofs of my 
e pratitude to ſome future opportunity of teſtifying it in perſon : 
* And, if I live, I will convince you by the aſſiduity of my good 
* offices, and by every inſtance of teſpect and eſteem, that you 
have not a friend, nor even a relation, who is fo warmly attach- 
ed to you as myſelf. In the mean time, I] am at a loſs to de- 
e termine, whether the daily pleaſure, or the laſting honour I 
* ſhall derive from your affectionate regard, will be greateſt —1 
find the intereſt of my troops has been a part of your care. It 
© was not with any intention of advancing my own power, that I 
* was defirous they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by the Senate: As I am 
* conſcious of having no views, but what regard the welfare of 
* the Republic. My reaſons were, in the firſt place, becauſe I 
thought they deſerved to be rewarded ; and, in the next place, 
* becauſe I was deſirous they might upon all occaſions be till more 
attached to the Commonwealth. I hoped likewiſe by this means 
* ſo ftrongly to fortify them againſt all follicitations, that I might 
* be anſwerable for their continuing to act with the ſame unſhaken 
& fidelity, which they have hitherto preſerved l have kept en- 
* tirely upon the defenſive ; and, though I am well appriſed with 
* how much juſt impatience the public wiſhes for a deciſive action, 
« yet I perſuade myſelf that the Senate will approve my conduct. 
wa If any misfortune indeed ſhould attend our arwies in this part of 
te the world, the Republic would not very ſoon be in 4 condition 
% to oppoſe any ſudden incurſion of theſe rapacious traitors, As 
* to the ſtate of our forces, I imagine you already know that thoſe 
under my command conſiſt of three veteran legions, together 
« with one new raiſed regiment : Which laſt, however, is com- 
* poſed of far the beſt diſciplined troops I ever ſaw of this ſort. 
* Brutus [ Decimus] on the other fide is at the head of ten legions ; 
„one of which is veteran; another has been upon the eſtabliſh- 
„ ment about two years ; and all the reſt are lately raiſed. Thus, 
„you ſee, tho' our army is very numerous, it is not extremely 
* ſtrong. The Republic indeed has but too often had occaſion to 
be convinced, how little is to be expeQted from raw and unex- 
*« perienced forces. However, if we had been 2 either by 
© the African legions, which are compoſed wholly of veteran 
„troops, or by Cæſar's, we ſhould without heſitation have ha- 
* zarded a general engagement. As the troops of the latter were 
« ſomewhat nearer than the former, I frequently preſſed Cæſar by 
* letters to advance; and he accordingly promiſed to juin us with all 
expedition But other view? | perceive, have diverted. him _ 
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{= Roman HisToryv. | Book X. 


had no other way to ſave himſelf, than by flying to 
his name-ſake in Macedonia: But the diſtance was ſo 


great, 


ſ* theſe intentions. Neyertheleſs, I have diſpatched my Lieute- 
© nant Furnius with another letter to him, if happily it may any 
& thing avail, You are ſenſible, my dear Cicero, that I take an 
_ 4 part with you in the affection you bear to Ofavius, He 
has a light to my friendſhip; not only from that intimacy which 
enjoyed with his uncle, but in regard alſo to his own diſpoſi- 
e tion; which, as far as I could ever diſcover, is regulated by 
« principles of great moderation and humanity, It would ill in- 
s deed become that diſtinguiſhed amity, which ſubſiſted between 
Julius Cæſar and myſelf, not to look upon OFavizs with all 
* the tendei neſs which is due to the ſon of my friend; after he has 
been adopted as ſuch by Cz/ar's will, and that adoption approved 
&« by the Senate. What | am going to ſay therefore is more the 
« diftates of concern than retentment: But it muſt be acknow- 
** Jedged, that if AnTony ill lives, if he has been joined by Le- 
© PIDUS, if their armies are by no means contemptible : In a word, 
* all their hopes and all their attempts are fingly owing to C ASAR, 
Not to look farther back than to his promite of joining me: Had 
he fulfilled the aſſurances he gave me for that purpoſe, the war 
would by this time either have been totally at an end, or driven 
into Spain; where the enemy could not have carried it on with- 
out great diſadvantage, as that province is utterly averſe to 
„ them. I am at a loſs to conceive, therefore, with what wiew, 
or by whole advice, Ca/ar was diverted fiom a meaſure ſo great- 
ly to his intereſt and his honour, in order to turn his purſuits to- 
* wards a conſulſhip of a few months duration; much to the tet- 
s ror at the ſame time of the Republic, and with pietenſions too, 
&« exceedingly ridiculous. Ihe remonſtrances of his friends might 
be extremely ſerviceable upon this occaſion, both to himſelf and 
„to the Commonwealth, But none of them, I am perſuaded, 
„ would have ſo much influence over him as yours; as there is no 
« man who is ſo much obliged to you, except myſelf: For 1 ſhall 
« ever acknowledge that the favours I have received from you are 
e great and innumerable. I have given inſtructions to Furnius to 
« ſollicit Cæſar upon this ſuhject: And, if I ſhould have that au- 
„ thority with him which lam ſure I ought, he will hereafter 
© thank me for my advice. In the mean time, we have a very 
« gGiincult part to ſuſtain here: As, on the one hand, we do not 
« think ourtelves allogether ſtrong enough to bazard an engage- 
© ment: And, on the other, wut: take care not to ex pole the 
„Republic to greater dangers by declining one. However, if 
(Aar ſhould comply with the v3Rates of his intereſt and his ho- 
„ nour ; or it the VMican legions ſhould ſpeedily join us; you may 
„depend upon having nothing to fear nom this quarter. Let 

| | | % n. 
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reat, and the country ſo guarded, that he was often V. of R. 
orced to * his road, for fear of being taken; Bet: Ch : 
till, having diſmiſſed all his attendants, and having 42 
wandered for ſome time alone in diſguiſe and diſtreſs, 409 Conſ. 
he committed himſelf to the protection of an old ac- 
quaintance and hoſt, whom he had formerly obliged ; Vell. Pat. 
where, either through treachery, or accident, he was \, Las. 
ſurpriſed by Autony's ſoldiers, who immediately killed 5.88. 
him, and returned with his head to their General 2. 

Ofavius, on his ſide, veſted with the ſovereign 
authority, kept no meaſures with the party of the Appian, 
Conſpirators. The. decree againſt Dolabella, whoſe iii. 586. 
death was not yet known in Rome, was revoked; and 


* me intreat you to continue your friendſhip to me, and to be aſ- 
* ſured that I am intirely yours. From my camp, 7uly the 2874.” 
Plancus was, at this time, the occaſional founder of the town of 
Hans, by ſettling, at the confluence of the Saone and the Rhone, 
the inhabitants of Vienne, who were driven out of their poſſeſſions 
by the A/lobroges, during theſe diſſenſions of the Roman Generals, 
Though Vienne returned ſoon again under the Reman power, yet 
this new colony till ſubſiſted, and, by the advantages of its ſitua- 
tion, became more flouriſhing than its mother city, 

z Several of the old writers have reproached his memory with a 
ſhameful cowardice in the manner of his ſuffering death: Quid? 
D. BxuTus exiguum et infe'ix momentum wite quanto dedecore 
emit / Nama Fur10, quem ad eum occidendum ANTON1LUS miſerat, 
comprehenſus, non ſolum cervicem gladio ſubtraxit ; verum etiam 
conſlantins tam prabere admonitus, iffis his werbis juravit : 1TA 
UT VIVAM, DaBo. O fati cunftationem e&rumnoſam ! Val. Max. 
I. ix, c. 13. Senec. Ep. 82 Dio, | 46. Dr. Middleton rejects this 
account, and thinks ſuch cowardice znworthy of the man who killed 
CxSAR and commanded armies, and altogether inconſiſtent with the 
character of his former life : As if he could be lookeq upon in any 
other light than as a monſter of ingratitude, perfidy, and ciuelty ; 
qualities with which cowardice ſuits admirably well. Decimus 
Baurus deſertus primo à PlAx co, fift inſidiis ejuſdem petitus, 
paulatim relinguenie eum exercitu, fugieni, in hoſpitis cujuſdam no- 
bilis viri, nomine Camelii, domo ab iis quos miſerat Ax rox ius 
Jugulatus eft ; 1USTIS>IMASQUE OPTIME DE SE MERITO VIRO 
CASAR1 POENAS DEDIT: CUJUS CUM PRIMUS OMNIUM AMA- - 
CORUM FUISSET, INTERFECTOR FUIT, ET FOKTUNA, EX 
QUA FRUCTUM TULERAT, INVIDIAM IN AUTHOREM RELE- 
GABAT 3 CENSEBATQUE ZAQUUM, QUE ACCEFERAT A C&ÆK· 
s AAk, RETINERE ; CAESAREM, QI ILLA DEDERAT, FERIRE., 


Vell. Pat. ii. 64. 
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V. of R. a law was publiſhed, by the Conſul Pedius, to bring 
Bef Chr. to trial and juſtice all thoſe who had been concerned, 

42. either in adviſing, or effecting Ceſar's death: In 
og Conſ. conſequence of which all the Conſpirators were pre- 
Liv. 120. ſently impeached in form by different accuſers : L. 
"wy Cormficius was the accuſer of Brutus, and the famous 
Sew is . Aprippe of Caſius: And, as none of them ap- 
Ner. 3. peared to their citations, they were all condemned of 


Plut.in courſe, and, by a ſecond law, interdicted from fire and 


Brut. Dio, 


xlvi. 322. 


water, Sextus Pompey, alſo, though he had borne 
no part in that act, was added to the number, as an 
irreconcileable enemy to the Ceſarean cauſe, And 
now O#avius diſtributed to the citizens the legacies, 
which his uncle had left them by his will. 
Kop. iii Soon after theſe proceedings, the news was brought 
509. un to Rome of the death of D. Brutus. Minutius Balles, 
Oroſ. vi. another of Cæſar's aſſaſſins, was murdered, about this 
18. time, by his ſlaves, enraged at his barbarous treat- 
ment of them. X | : 
The news alſo of Dolabella's defeat and death was 
not known in Rome till after Pedins's law a. Dola- 
Middl. p. ella, after his ſucceſs againſt Trebonius, having pil- 
=> ; 1. iv, laged the province of Aa of its money, and of all 
4 : 
625. things uſeful for war, marched forward to execute 
Dio, xlvii. his grand deſign upon Syria ; for which he had been 
+ Tam. making all this preparation: But Caſſius was before- 
xi). 13. 15. hand with him, and, having got poſſeſſion of that 
country, and of all the armies in it, was much ſupe- 
rior to him in force. Dolabella, however, made his 
way with ſome ſucceſs through Cilicia, and came be- 
fore Antioch in Syria, but was denied admittance inta 


2 Dr. Middleton is certainly miſtaken, when he ſays, Not long 
« after the battle of Modena, the news of Dolabella's deteat and 
* Zeath, from Alia, brought a freſh occaſion of joy to Cicero and 
* his friends at Rome It appears, by a letter to C. Caſſius, 
written after the 30 of June, and copied above in the text, as 
alſo. by another of C:fus, the Queitor, to Cicero, dated from 
Cyprur, June the 13th, | Ep. Fam. xii. 13. ] that Dolabel/a was not 
yet deſtioyed: And in none of Cigere's letters is his death menti- 
pned, 


it ; 


author relates, that the town of Tarſus, which had 


magiſtrates were obliged to ſell not only the orna- 
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it; and, after ſome vain attempts to take it, being V. of K- '1 
repulſed with loſs, marched to Laodicea, which had gf cb. | 
before invited, and now opened its gates to him. 432. 

Here Caſſius came up with him, and = ently inveſted 409 Conſ. 

the place, where, after he had deſtroyed Dolabella's 

fleet in two or three naval engagements, he ſhut him 

up cloſely by ſea as well as by land, till Dolabella, 

ſeeing no way to eſcape, and the town unable to hold 


out any longer, put an end to his own life, by the 


aſſiſtance of one of his ſlaves, to prevent his falling 
alive into Cafſius's hands, and ſuffering the ſame treat- | 
ment he had ſhewn to Trebonius: But Caſſius gene- 
rouſly ordered his body to be buried, with that of 
his Lieutenant OZavius, who killed himſelf alſo with 
him. 

The people of Laedicea, if we believe Dio, were 
only fined in a ſum of money; but Appian ſays, that 
Caſſius committed great extortions and cruelties, and i 
reduced the town to the utmoſt miſery. The ſame 11 


alſo favoured Dolabella, was fined 1500 talents, 
[290,6251.] and that, in order to raiſe this ſum, the 


ments of their city, but alſo ſome of their citizens for 
ſaves. | 


OZavins had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of the city, Middl. p. 
and ſubdued the Senate to his mind, than he march- 488. 
ed back towards Gaul, to meet Antony and Lepidus; — r! 
who had already paſſed the Alps, and brought theif piut. Cic. 
armies into /aly, in order to have a perſonal inter- & Brut. 
view with him; which had been privately concerted pp: iv. 
for ſettling the terms of a triple league, and dividing pi. Au 
the power and provinces of the Empire among them- 325, 
ſelves. The place appointed for the interview was a 
ſmall iſland about two miles from Bononia, formed by 
the river Rhenus, which runs near to that city: Here 
they met, not without jealouſy and ſuſpicion of dan- 


ger from each other ; being all three attended by their 


choiceſt troops, each with five legions, diſpoſed in 


ſeparate 
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V. of R. ſeparate camps within ſight of the iſland. Lepidus en- 
Bel. Chr, tered it the firſt, as an equal friend to the other two, 


to ſee that the place was clear and free from treache- 


409 Conſ. ry; and, when he had given the ſignal agreed upon, 


Antony and Ofavius advanced from the oppoſite banks 
of the river, and paſſed into the iſland by bridges, 
which they left guarded on each ſide by three hun- 
dred of their own men. It is reported that their firſt 
care, inſtead of embracing, was to ſearch one ano- 
ther, whether they had not brought daggers concealed 
under their cloaths; and, when that ceremony was 
over, Ofavius took his ſeat betwixt the other two, 
in the moſt honourable place, on account of his be- 
ing Conſul. They ſpent three days in cloſe confe- 
rence to adjtiſt the plan of their accommodation; the 
ſubſtance of which was : That the three ſhould be 
“ inveſted jointly with the ſupreme power, for the 
« term of five years, with the title of Triumvirs for 
6 ſettling the State of the Republic; that they ſhould 
act in all caſes by common conſent ; nominate the 
« Magiſtrates and Governors both at home and 
„ abroad; and determine all affairs relating to the 
Public, by their ſole will and — That Octa- 
C vius ſhould have, for his peculiar province, Africa, 
« with Sicihy, Sardinia, and the other iſlands of the 
Mediterranean; Lepidus, Spain, with the Narboneſe 
« Gaul; Antony, the other two Gauls, on both ſides 
of the Alps; And that Oftavius ſhould reſign the 
« conſulſhip to Ventidius for the remainder of the 
year: That Antony and Ofavius ſhould proſecute 
the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius, each of them 
at the head of twenty legions; and Lepidus, with 
« three legions, be left to guard the city: And, at 
the end of the war, that eighteen cities or colonies, 
<« the beſt and richeſt of Italy, together with their 
lands and diſtricts, ſhould be taken from their 


 <« owners, and aſſigned to the perpetual poſſeſſion of 


<« the ſoldiers, as a reward of their faithful ſervices,” 
Theſe conditions were publiſhed to their ſeveral ar- 
mies, and received by them with acclamations of joy, 

and 


| 
| 
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Chiefs ; which, at the defire of the ſoldiers, was ra- 
tified likewiſe by a marriage, agreed to be conſum- 


mated between O#avius and Clodia, the daughter of 40g Ou 


Antony's wife Fulvia, by her firſt huſband, P. Clodius. 

The laſt thing that they adjuſted was the liſt of a 
proſcription, which they were determined to make of 
their enemies. This, as the hiſtorians tell us, occaſioned 
much difficulty and warm conteſts amongſt them, till 
each of them, in his turn, conſented to ſacrifice ſome 
of his beſt friends to the revenge and reſentment of 
his colleagues. The whole liſt is ſaid to have con- 
ſiſted of three hundred Senators and two thouſand Knights. 
They reſerved the publication of it till their arrival at 
Rome, excepting only a few of the moſt obnoxious, 
the heads of the Republican party, about ſeventeen 
in all; the chief of whom was Cicero. Theſe they 
marked out for immediate deſtruction, and ſent their 
emiſſaries away directly, to ſurpriſe and murder them, 
before any notice could reach them of their danger: 
Four of the number were preſently taken and killed 
in the company of their friends; and the reſt hunted 
out by the ſoldiers in private houſes and temples; 
which preſently filled the city with an univerſal terror 
and conſternation, as if it had been taken by an ene- 
my. So that the Conſul Pedius was forced to run 
about the ſtreets all the night, to quiet the minds and 
appeaſc the fears of the people, and, as ſoon as it was 
light, publiſhed the names of the Seventeen, who were 
principally ſought for, with an aſſurance of ſafety 
and indemnity to all others : But he himſelf was ſo 
ſhocked and fatigued by the horror of this night's 
work, that he died the day following. 

The Triumvirs ſoon arrived, and made their entry 
on three ſeveral days: Oclavius the firſt, then Lepidus, 
and laſt of all Antony; each attended with a prætorian 
cohort and one legion. P. Titius one of the Tri- 
bunes of the people, immediately propoſed a law, for 
the conſtituting of three ſovereign magiſtrates, Refor- 
mers of the Republic, for five years, M. Antonius, 


Lepidus, 


and mutual gratulations for this happy union of their V. of R. 


„ > i <p. 
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Y. of R. Lepidus, and Ofavius, who took poſſeſſion of their 


office on the 27th of November. Then they gave out 
their edict of proſcription, and retaliated, upon the 


40 Cost. nobles and ariſtocratic faction, the eruelties of Sylla : 
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This edict Appian pretends to give us, but it is a moſt 
ſorry piece, and drawn up very 7 by himſelf. 
Cicero was at his Tuſculan villa with his brother and ne- 
phew, when he firſt received the news of the 1 
tion, and of their being included in it. Notwith- 
ſtanding the prophetic ſpirit, with which he is com- 
monly bop ed to have been endowed, he did not 
probably — this dire event b. Undoubtedly he 

depended, 


b After Antony's defeat, imagining all danger to be over on that 
fide, he had ſent M. Brutus in purſuit of Dolabella, and it was de- 
creed by the Senate, that the war againſt this Rebel ſhould be car- 
ried on jointly by Brutus and Caſffus, But, before Dol/abella was 
deſtroyed, he was very importunate in his letters to engage them 
to bring their armies into tab, and comply with a vote of the Se- 
nate, which he moved for, after the junction of Lepidus and Auio- 
1, by the advice of D. Bratus : 


Cicero to M. Baurvus. 


te We have yet had no letters from you, nor ſo much as any re- 
e port, to inform us, that, in purſuance of the vote of the Senate, 


. you were bringing your army into /taly : Which that you would 
19. p. 127. © do, and with all ſpeed, the Republic earneſtly defired of you. 


Fer our inteſtine evil gains ground upon us every cay ; nor do we 
* find more trouble from our enemies abroad, than from thoſe at 
% home : Who were troubleſome, indeed, from the beginning of the 
„bar, but more eafily kept under,” [I he partiſans of Antony and 
Lepidus.) For the Senate was then in higher ſpirits, rouſed not 
only by my votes, but exhortations. Pan/a at the head of it 
« was ſufficiently briſk and vigorous againſt all the reſt of that 
« claſs; but, above all, againſt his father-in-law : {[Calenus] 
© who, during his conſulſhip, wanted neither courage from the 
beginning, nor fidelity to the laſt. The war was fo managed at 
* Mutina, that you could find no fault with Cz/ar, though ſome 
* with Hirtius. The fortune of this war, if compared with a proſpe- 
* rous State, is uncertain ; if with an adverſe one, good. The 
Republic was viQtorious; Antony's forces routed ; he himſelf 
driven out of /taly by Decimus. But ſv many blunders enſued, 
„that the victory flipped, as it were, out of our hands: For our 
Generals did not think fit to purſue the frightened, diſarmed, 
e diſabled Rebels :” [His pupil Ofavizs would not, and — 
| cou 
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depended, for his own and his family's ſafety, on the V. of R. 
power of O#avius, who had given him the ſtrongeſt g.. Cht. 


aſſurances 


409 Conſ. 


could not] “ and an opportunity was given to Lepidus, to make us 
feel the effects of his levity ; tho? felt by us, indeed, often be- 
„ fore, but now to our greater miſchief. The armies of Brutus 
and Plancus are good, but raw :” [ Plancus had four legions, 
three of which werg veteran; Decimus, of ten, had but one vete- 
ran :] “ The Gallic auxiliaries taithfu! and numerous. But, as to 


* Ce/ar, who has been governed hitherto by my advice, and is in- 


* deed of an excellent diſpoſition, and <wouderful conſtancy, ſome 
*« people, by molt wicked letters, meſſages, and fallacious ac- 
counts of things, have puſhed him to an aſſured hope of the 
1 conſulſhip. Which, as ſoon as I perceived, I never ceaſed ad- 
** moniſhing him in his abſence, nor reproaching his friends here 
* preſent, who ſeemed to encourage his ambition: Nor did [ 
* {cruple to lay open the ſource of thoſe traiterous counſels in the 
Senate; nor do I ever remember the Senate or the Magiſtrates 
* to have behaved better on any occaſion. For it never happened 
* before, in voting an extraordinary honour to a powerful, or ra- 
ther moſt powerful man, (ſince power is now meaſured by force 
* and arms) that no Tribune, nor any other Magiſtrate, nor fo 
* much as a private Senator would move for it“. Yet, in the 


Dr. Middleton, p. 456, thinks that this letter evidently proves, that 
Cicero never favoured Odavius's pretenſions to the conſulſhip, but was, of all 
men, the moſt averie to his deſign, and the moſt active in diſſuading him from 
purſuing it. Mr. Melmoth, (Vol. iii, p. 382.) on the other fide, is of opinion, 
that it does not diſcredit the evidence of Plutarch, Appian, and Dio. There 
*© ſeems, ſays he, to be the ſtrongeſt reaſon to queſtion either the authenticity, 
or the veracity, of this letter ; Becauſe it is moſt certain, from one of Cice- 
« ro*s Philippics, that he actually did favour the earlieſt poflible promotion of 
« OFawvius to the conſulate. Quid eft enim, P. C. ſay he, cur eum (Octavius) 
*6 28 QUAMPRIMUM AMPLISS]MOS- HQNORES capere cupiamusr® Legibus 
© enim annalibur, cum grandicrem atatem ad conſulatum conflituebant, adole- 
ſcentiæ temeritatem werebantur, C. Ceſar incunte tate decuit, ab excel- 
« lenti, eximiaque virtute, progreſſum ætatis expectari non oportere : In hee 
« ſpes libertatis prfita eſt; ab . accefpta jam ſalus, buic ſummi honores et 
©« exquiruntur et parati ſunt. Philipp. v. 17, 18. Could Cicero aſter this, 
« evithout being guilty of the evildeſt and weakeſt inconſiftency, admoniſh Oct a- 
vis by letter againſt his deſigns upon the conſulſhip; reproach thoſe to their 
« face who encouraged him in that ambitious view; and lay open the ſource 
« of theſe traiterous counſels in the Senate : When he had himſelf, in the 
« ſpeech and in the paſſage above cited, ſaid every thing that his wit and his 
« eloquence could ſuggeſt, in favour of Odtavius's premature advancement to 
the conſular office? . . . In farther confirmation of that hiſtorical evidence 
4% for which | am contending, it may be obſerved, that Plutarch cites the au- 
<« thority of Ofavius himſelf for what he affirms concerning the private agree- 
ment between Odtavia and Cicero, in regard to the conſulate, And it is 
« probable he took this piece of ſecret hiſtory from thoſe Memoirs, which 
* Octaviut wrote of his on life, as it is certain that both Plstarch and 4p» 
ian made great uſe of them in compiling their hiſtories,” 
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Y. of R. aſſurances of his protection. And the old hiſtorians 


Bel. Chr. tell us, that Ofavius did not give up Cicero to the re- 
42. venge 


og Conſ. | 

* ell. Pat. « midſt of all this firmneſs and virtue, the city is ſtill alarmed : 
li. 66. «© For we are inſulted, Brutus, both by the licentiouſneſs of the 
Flut. in « ſoldiers, and the inſolence of the Generals. Every one demands 
Ant. * to have as much power in the State as he has force to extort it: 
Suet. in No reaſon, no moderation, no law, no cuſtom, no duty, is at 
Aug. 27. * all regarded; no judgment or opinion of the citizens; no reve- 
« rence for poſterity.” [Had not this been the State of Reme, 

even as far back as from the time of the Gracchi?] © I had fore- 

cen all this long beforehand, and was flying out of Italy, at the 

* time when the fame of your edits called me back again. But 

« you, Brutus, gave me freſh courage at Yelia : For, though it 

«* grieved me to think that I was going to that city, from which 

** you, who had given liberty to it, was forced to fly, (which had 
happened alſo formerly to me, in a caſe of ſimilar danger, but 

* of more unhappy iſſue) I yet went on and came to Rome ; and, 

« avithout the ſupport of any guard, ſhook the power of Antony; and, 

by my advice and authority, ſecured to us the troops of Cz/ar, 

* which the occaſion offered, againſt his traiterous- arms. In 


„hom, if he continues in the ſame diſpoſition and deference to ny 


% advice, we are likely to have a ſufficient guard.” {It muſt be 
owned that the. behaviour of this docile pupil, ſince the raifing of 
the ſiege of Mutina, does much honour to the tutor.] “ But if 
0 the counſels of the diſaffected ſhould have more influence v ith him 
„than mine; or if the imbecility of his age ſhould not be able to 
4 ſuſtain the weight of the affairs, which he has now upon his 
hands; all our hopes are in you. For which reaſon, fly to us, 
% beſeech you; and perfect your work of freeing the Republic, 
* which you have freed rather, as yet, by your virtue and great- 
« neſs of mind, than in fact and reality. All the world wil run 
« to you. Exhort Caffrus by letter to do the ſame. There is no 
% hope of liberty any where but in the ſtrength of your camps. 
« We have both the Generals, and the armies in the Weſt, wholly 
© firm to us : | have ſome confidence alſo, that theſe troops of the 
young man are /till firm: But there are ſo many at work to per- 
« vert them, that I am ſometimes afraid leſt they make an impreſſion 
% him.” [What! was he not already peryerted, when, in 
contempt of the laws and the Senate, he demanded the conſulſhip 
by a deputation of his officers, and marched his army towards 
Rome.] ** You ſee the whole ſtate of the Republic, as it ſtood at 
the time when I was ſending away this letter. I with that, things 
may henceforward take a better turn: But if it thould fall out 
© otherwiſe (which omen the gods avert !) I ſhall lament the fate 
of the Republic, which ought to be immortal: But what a poor 


*© ſhare of life is left at theſe years for me? a 
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you, than that it ſhould be leſt to you to determine what was the moſt 
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venge of his colleagues, without the greateſt reluc- V. cog 

tance, and after a ſtruggle of two days to preſerve 3 3. 
: ' m. 42. 

409 Conſ. 


In a letter that ſoon followed the foregoing, he writes: I beg Middl. Ed. 
« of you, my Brutus, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, that you . p. 139. 
*« would not diſmiſs my ſon; but bring him hither along with you. 
„This you muſt do inſtantly, if you = any regard tor the Re- 
public, for which you were born. For the war is renewed upon 
« us by the great treachery of Lepidus And, as for Caiſar's ar- 
1. 17 which was the belt, it is not only of no ſervice to us, but 
« obliges us even to call for yours, Whenever you ſhall ſer foot in 
* Laß, there will not be a ſingle citizen, whom we can truly call 
„by that name, who will not preſently be in your camp. We 
„ have D. Brutus, indeed, happily united with Plancus : But you 
© are not ignorant, how uncertain the minds of men infected with 
party, as well as the events of battle, are.” [Of the Generals 
of the Weſt, who were all firm in the laſt letter, Pollio ſeems in 
this to be given up, and Plancus is now ſuſpeRted.] ** Nay, 
* ſhould we conquer, as I hope we ſhall, there will be a great 
*« want of your advice and authority, to ſettle all our affairs. Help 
* us, therefore, for God's ſake, and that as ſoon as poſſible: And 
*« ure yourſelf that you did not do a greater ſervice to your country 
* % THE 1DES OF MARCH, when you delivered your fellow-citi- 
« Zens from ſlavery, than you will do by coming to us quickly. JULY F 
« THE 12th,” 

But, after all theſe repeated entreaties and remonſtrances of Cicero, Midcl.'p. 
neither Brutus, nor Caſes, ſeem to have entertained the leaſt thought 466. 
of coming with their armies to /taly. Caſſius, indeed, by being 
more remote, and having Dolabella to oppole, could not come ſo 
readily, and was not 10 much expected as Brutus, who, before 
the battle of Mutina, had drawn all his legions to the ſea-coaſt, 
and kept them at Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, waiting the event of 
that action, and ready to embark for 1taly, if agy accident had 7 
made his aſſiſtance neceſſary ; for which Cicero highly commends 4 
him. But, upon the news of Autony's defeat, taking all the dan- AdBrut.ii. - 
ger to be over (as well as Cicero and his Senate ;) he (with their 
«pprobation) marched ditectiy away to the remoteſt parts of Greece 5 
and Macedonia, to oppoſe the attempts of Dolabella * (who ſent Ad Brut. ii 

about 


* © ON the 27th of April, when we were debating on the means of proſe- | 
cut ing the war againſt thoſe who are adjudged to be enemies, Ser viliut 
© moved, that Yentidius a'ſo thould be included in that number; and that 
** Caſſius ſhould purſue Dolabella: To whom, when I had aſſented, I made 
+ this farther motion: That you alſo, if you thought it of uſe and benefit to the 
** Republic, ſbould carry on the war againſt Delabella ;, but, if you could 
* not d» it with convenience to the public affairs, or did not think it for the 
<« public ſervice, that you ſhould keep your army in the ſame quarters where 
„you now are. The Senate could not decree any thing more honourable to 
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F | 
| Book X. 
Y. of R. him. It was the deſign of the triumvirate to keep 


BY Chr their reſolution a ſecret, if poſſible, to the mann 


42+ 

409 Conf. 
about that time five cohorts as far as the Thracian Cherſone/us upon 
the Helle/pont,) and from that time ſeemed deaf to the call of the 
Senate, and to all Cicero's letters. His conduct, however, ſeems 
to have been extremely prudent. He was ſenſible that his arrival 
with an armed force would ſtartle the veterans and all the Cz/arean 
party, and drive them into one camp: And he might well ſu ſpect 
the fidelity of his troops, and that they were not ſufficiently con- 
firmed and attached to him, to be truſted in the held againſt the 
veterans in /taly ; whoſe example and invitation, when they came 
to face each other, might very probably induce them to deſert, 


and betray their Commanders. We find that, even while the Con- 


ſuls lived, Brutus was cautious of letting them know at Rome, 
how proſpetouſiy Caffius's affairs went on in Syria, for fear of giy- 
ing umbrage to their enemies ; and the following letter ſhews us 
that Ciceros ſcheme, of bringing Brutus into Taly, was not ap- 
proved of by his relations and fliends in Rome. I lay it before the 
reader allo upon other accounts: | a 


— 


Cickkxo to M. Brvrus. 


« AFTER I had often exhorted you by letters to come as ſoon 
Ep. xviii as poſſible, to the relief of the Republic, and bring your army 
Radl. BJ « into /taly ; and never imagined that your own people had any 
- s ſoeruples about it; I was deſired, by that prudent and moſt dili- 
P. ul. « gent woman, your mother, all whoſe thoughts and cares are 
p. 181. 4 employed on you, that I would come to her on the 24 of July; 
* which I did, as I ought, without delay. When I came 1 found 

| 46 Caſca, 


Ad. Brut. (e 


« conducive to the ſervice of the Republic. My opinion of the matter is this : 
That, if Dolabella has any troops, any camp, any place, where he can 
* make q ſtand, it concerns your character and dignity to puriue him. As to 
s gur Caſſius's forces, we know nothing at all about them: For we have nei- 
« ther received any letters from him, nor any intelligence that we could de- 
« pend ufon as certain. You are very ſenſible of what — it is, that 
« Delabella ſhould be deſtroyed 1 Not ory that he may ſuffer the puniſhment 
due to his treaſon, but that the Chiefs the Rebels may not have a place 
to reſort to, in their flight from Malina That this was my opinion even be- 
« fore, you may recollect from my former letter + Theugh at that time our only 
« refuge was in your camp, and our hopes of ſafety in your army, Wherefore 
4% now, when we are delivered, as I bebe, from all danger, we ought ts be 
« more intent on the ruin of Dolabella.” Ad Brut. v. © | highly applaud your 
< reſolution, of not removing your army from Apollonia and Dyrrbachium, be- 
« fore you had heard of Antony's flight. Brutus's eruption, and the victory of 
„the Koman people. As to what you write, therefore, that you bave 
. ** ſince reſolved to lead your army into the Cherſenaſe, nor to ſuffc: the Ein- 
« pire of Rome to be inſulted by z moſt wicked enemy; you do what is agrees 
« able to your digaity and the public {ervice.”” 4d Brat. ii, 


e 
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of execution; in order to ſurpriſe thoſe whom they V. of R. 


had deftined to deſtructlon, before they were aware 
Vos. VI II. | : 1 the 


% Cafeaz Lubeo, and Scupriu with ber. She preſetifly entered in- 
* to the affuir, and #ſked my opinion, whether we ſhould ſend for 
« you to Hay; and whether 4 thought it beſt for you to come, 
i or to continue abroad; I declared what I took to be moſt for 


71>... 
Bef. Chr, 


42. 
409 Con 


your honour and A e that, without loſs of time, you 


t ſhould bring pteſent help to the tottering and declining State. 
t: For what mitchief may we not expect from that war, where the 
* conquering armies refuſed to purine a flying enemy? Where a 
& General uohurt; Ke poſſeſſed of the higheſt honours, 
* and the preateft fortunes; with a wife and children; and near 
relation to you has declared war againſt the Commonwealth? 
„may add, where in ſo great a concord of the Senate and the 
'* people, there refides ſtill ſo much diſorder within the walls ? 
u Bur the greateſt grief, which I feel, while I am now writing, 
«© is tb 288 that, When the republic had taken my word for a 
% youth, or rather for u Joy, I ſhall hardly bave it in my power to 
„ make good what I promiſed for him. Fot it is a thing of much 
« greater delicacy and moment to engage one's ſelf for another's 
. — and principles, eſpeci⸗lly in affairs of importance, 
„than for money: For money may be paid, and the loſs itſelf is 
e tolerable : But how can you pay what you ate engaged for 
** to the republic, unleſs he, for whom you ſtand engaged, will 
e ſuffer it to be paid ? Fer J am till in hopes to hold him, tho" many 
i are placking bim away from me: ¶ What can Cicero mean here, 
unlefs it is, that he hopes to engage Ofavizs's mercy for Brutus 
and Caffius?] © for his diſpoſition ſeeuis good, tho' his age is 
* flexible ; and many afe . at hand to corrupt him; who, 


* by throwing in his way the ſplendor of falſe honour, think them- 


* ſelves ſure of dazzling his good ſenſe and underſtanding. Where- 
1% fore, to all my other labours, this new one is added, of ſetting - 


* all engines at work to hol! faſt the young man, 1% J incur the 
% impitation of raſpne/s. Though what raſhneſs is it after all? 
„% For in reality, I bound him, for whom I was engaged, more 
&« ftrongly than myſelf. Nor has the Republic as yet any cauſe to 
„ repent, that I was his ſponſor: Since he has been hitherto the 
© more fitm and conſtant in acting for us, as well from his own 
*< tenjper, as for the ſake ot my promiſe. The greateſt difficulty 
* in the Republic, if I miſtake not, is the want of money : For 
„ honeft men grow every day more and more averſe to the 
nate of tribute ® ; and what was gathered from the hundredth 

„0 pennys 


* This tribute ſeems to have been a ſort of capitation-tat, proportioned to 
each man's ſabſtance z and = wholly di fuſed in Rome, ever fnce the 
conqueſt of Mocrdoniu by P. flius ; which produced a revenue ſufficient to 
eaſe the Republic ever after from that burden, till tue prefeitt necetfbty oblige 

ed 
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V. of R. the danger, or had time to eſcape. Some of Cicero's 

710. friends, perhaps by the contrivance of Ofavius, found 
Bef. Chr. D er 

"42. means, however, to give him early notice of it; upon 

409. Conf. which he immediately ſet forward with his brother and 

nephew towards Aftura, the neareſt villa which he had 

upon the ſea, with intent to tranſport themſelves di- 

rectly out of the reach of their enemies. But Quintus, 

being wholly unprepared for ſo ſudden a voyage, re- 

ſolved to turn back with his ſon to Rome, in confi- 

dence of lying concealed there, till they could provide 

money and neceſſaries for their ſupport abroad. The 

diligence of Antony's emiſſaries eluded all their cauti- 

on. The ſon was found out firſt; who is ſaid to have 

been more ſollicitous for the preſervation of his fa- 

ther; than to provide for his own ſafety. Upon his 

refuſal to diſcover where his father lay hid, he was 

put to the rack by the ſoldiers ; till the father, to reſ- 

022 | | cue 


— 


4 penny, [a tax of one per cent paid by the month,] where the 
rich are ſhamefully rated, is all ſpent in rewarding the tm legi- 
„ o#s.” [Though they refuſed to obey a decree of the Senate or- 
deting them to ſerve under D. Brutus.) “ There is an infinite 
«©-expetice upon us to ſupport the armies, which now defend us; 
and allo yours ; for our Caſſias ſeems likely to come ſufficient! 

„ provided. But 1 long to talk over this, and many things wi 

vou in perſon; and that quickly. As to your ſiſter's children, Idid 
* not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me: The times themſelves, 
© firice the war will be drawn into length, reſerve the whole affair 
« to you.” Such was Ciceros forefight, notwithſtanding the many 
proofs of Ofawius's diſaffection to what was called the cauſe of 
the Republic:] “ But, from the firſt, when I could not foreſee the 


4 * continuance of the war, I pleaded the cauſe of the children in 


the Senate, in 4 manner which you have been informed of, I 
„guete, by your mother's letters: Nor can there be any caſe 
+ where 1 will not both ſay and do, even at the hard of my 


life, whatever I think agreeable either to your inclination, or to 
your intereſt. The 26th of July 


ed them to renew it. Plin, H. Nat. xxxiii. 3. From the averſion, ſays Dr. 
„ Middleton, which even the h:re't are here ſaid to have ſhewn to the renewal 
of it, one cannat but reflect on the fatal effects of that indolence and luxu- 
„ty, Which had infected the Republic in th's age, and kaſtened its ruin.“ 
But what diſguite« theſe. honeſt was, probably, to ſee their money employed in 
ecompening veteran ſoldiers, traitors to the cauſe of the Republic, and rebels 
10 the Senate; which nothing but Cicere's exceſſive complaiſance for Octaviss, 
pr he drgd of him Fels wre hum approve 


S 


— 
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cue his ſon from torture, came out of his hiding- V. of R. 
place, and voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf, making f Ch 
no other requeſt to his executioners, than that they 42. - 
would diſpatch him the firſt of the two. The ſon urg: 409 Can. 
ed the ſame petition, to ſpare him the miſery of bez Plut. Cic: 
ing the ſpectator of his father's murder; ſo that the = 4 — 
aſfaſſins, to ſatisfy them both, taking; cach of them 
apart, killed them by agreement at ſame time: Middl: p. 
Cicero, in the mean while, found a veſſel ready for 495+ 
him at Aftura, in which he preſently embarked : But; 
the winds being croſs and turbulent, and the ſea whol- 
ly uneaſy to him, after he had failed: about twelve 
leagues along the coaſt, he landed at Circetm, and 
ſpent a night near that place in great anxiety and ir- 
reſolution, The queſtion was, what courſe he ſhould 
ſteer ; and whether he ſhould fly to Brutus, or to 
Caſſius, or to S. Pompeius; but, after all his delibe- 
rations, none of them pleaſed him ſo much as the 
expedient of dying o. According to Plutarcb, he had 
ſome thoughts of returning to the city, and killing 
himſelf in Cæſar's liouſe, in order to leave the guilt and 
curſe of his blood upon Cæſar's perfidy and ingratt- 
tude: But the importunity of his ſervants prevailed 
with him to ſail forward to Cajetu; where he went 
again on ſhore, to repoſe himſelf in his Formian villa; 
about a mile from the coaſt ; weary of life and the 
ſea; and declaring that he would die in that country, 
which he had ſo often ſaved p. Here he ſlept found- 
ly for ſeveral hours; tho', as moſt writers tell us, 
a great number of crows were fluttering all the 
« while, and making a ſtrange noiſe about his win- 
„ dows, as if to rouſe and warn him of his approach- 


Plut. Eic: 


© Cremwiſus Cordus air, Ciceroni cum cogitaſſet, utrumae Brus 
tam, an Caſſium, an S. Pompeium peteret, omnia diſplicuiſſe ptæ- 
ter mortem. Senec. Suaſor vi. 2 8 

p Tadium tandein eum et ſugæ et vitæ cepit: regreſſuſque ad 
ſuperiorem villam, quæ paulo plus mille paſſibus a mari abeſt 5 #05 
riar, inquit, in patria /@pe ſervata: Liv. fragm. apud Senec. Sua- 


ſors i. : 
I 4 int 
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; cir. « dll his flaves admoniſhed by this prodigy, and 
4 his ſafety than themſelves, forced him into a litter, 
« of portable chair, and carried him away towards 
& the ſhip, through the private ways and walks of 
<« his woods; having juſt heard, that ſoldiers were 
c already come into the country in queſt of him, and 
<« were then not far from the villa.” As ſoon as they were 
gone, the ſoldiers arrived at the houſe; and perceiv- 
ing him to be fled, purſued immediately towards the 
ſea, and overtook him in the wood. Their leader was 
one Popilius Lænat, a Tribune, or Colonel of the ar- 
my, whom Cicero had formerly defended and preſerv- 
ed in a capital cauſe. As ſoon as the ſoldiers appear- 
ed, the ſervants prepared themſelves to fight, being 
reſolved to defend their maſter's life at the hazard of 
their own. But Cicero commanded them to ſet him 
down, and make no reſiſtance : Then, looking upon 
his executioners with a preſence of mind and firmneſs, 
whictvalmoſt daunted them, and, thruſting his neck 
as forwardly as he could out of the litter, he bade them 
do their work, and take what they wanted: Upon 
which they preſently cut off his head and both his 
hands, and returned with them in all haſte and great 
joy towards Rome, as the moſt agreeable t which 
they could carry to Antony. Popilius c him- 
ſelf with the conveyance, without reflecting on the in- 
famy of carrying that head, which had ſaved his own. 
He found Antony in the Forum, ſurrounded with 
— and crowds of people; but u ſhewing, 
rom a diſtance, the ſpoils, which he brought, 
he was rewarded upon the ſpot with the honour of a 
crown, and about eight thouſand pounds ſterling. An- 
tony ordered the head to be fixed upon the Roſtra be- 
tween the two hands; a ſad | le to the city: It 
drew tears from every eye to ſee thoſe mangled mem- 
bers, which uſed to exert themſelves ſo gloriouſly from 
that place, in defence of the lives, the fortunes, and 
the 


Liv.fragm. 
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deaths of the reſt, ſays. an 
only a private and particular [01 


ver/al one. Yer it muſt be owned, that he had ſo much 
the leſs reaſon to complain of his fate, as it is certain that 
he ſuffered nothing more than he wquld have inflifted, had 
fortune put Ax roxy in his power: And that he had 
brought this ruin upon himſelf and his friends by his 
raſh and cruel counſels. Brutus, who immediately 
reyenged his death upon C. Antonius, the Triumvir's 
brother, is reported, upon receiving the news, to have 
ſaid, that be was more aſbamed of the cauſe of it than af- 
flifted at the loſs. He was killed on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, about ten days from the ſettlement. of the trium- 
virate, after he had lived fixty-three years eleven months, 
and five days q. | dt. + 

bets 1 3 nom 


4 Middl. p. 499. The odium of Cicerg's death fell chiefly on 
* Antony, yet it left a ſtain of perfidy and ingratitude alſo on A 
« Tale which explains the reaſon of that, ſilence, which is ob- 
ſetved abaut him, by the writers of that age; and why his 
„% name is not ſo much as mentioned either by Horace or Virgil. 
„66.3. |, Livy, though he ſeems to extenyate-the crime of Ci- 
* cera's murder, yet, after a high encomium of bit vixr us“, de- 
s clares, that to praiſe. him as he deſerved required the eloquence 
1% of Cicero himſelf . . In the ſucceeding generation, as the 
« particular envy to Cicero ſubſided, by the death af thoſe whom 
*< private intereſts and perſonal quarrels had engaged to hate bim 
„ while living, and aac him when dead, ſo his name and me- 
„morty began to ſhine out in its proper luſtre + Aud, in the reign- 
« eyen of Tiberius, when an eminent ſtateſman and hiſtorian, Cre 
« mutius Cordus, was condemned to die for- praiſing Brutus, yet, 
'* Paterculus could not forbear breaking out into the following 


«6 warm 


* The fragment of Livy is as follows. Viet tres et e 5e anne, ut, 4 
vis abſuſſſet, ne immatura quidem mers videri 71. ngenium et operibus, et 
præmiis operum felix: Ipſe {imme - coats ; Et in lage tenore felieita« 


tis, magnus interim ictut wulneribus, io, ruina partmum pro quibus fleterat, 


filiae merte, exitu tam triſti atque acerbs, omnium adver ſorum nihil, es vire 


dignum erat, tulit preter mortem: Qye were aſtimanti mings indi 4 og; th 
Fetuit, qued a victere inimico nil crudelins paſſus erat, quam que ejuſdem 
fortunae compos ip ſe , Si quis tamen virtutibus witia pen ſarit, vir mag- 
nut, acer, memorabilis fuit, et in cujus laudes per ſequendas Cicerone laudatore 
pus fuerit, Ap. Senec, Suaſor, yii, Here, I ſhould think, there is ao high 
enacomium of his virtue. 


ſorrow ; but Cicero's an uni- 409 Conſ. 
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V. of R. Antony, ſatiated with Ciceros blood, declared the 
Bef Ob. proſcription at an end, in regard to himſelf. He grant - 
42. ed his mother, Julia, the life of her brother, L. Cæ- 
409 Coul, far; to his friend, Calenus, that of the learned Varro; 
and wrote with his own hand to Atticus, who had con- 

cealed himſelf, with hs fend, L Cale Can, tha 


, warm expoſtula tion with Antony, on the ſubjeA of Cicere's death; 
% Thou haſt done nothing, Antony; haſt done nothing, | ſay, by ſet- 
© ting a price on that divine and illuftrious head, and by, a deteſta- 
« Ble reward, procuring the death of fo greut a Conſult and Preſerver 


475 the Republic. Thou hafl ſnatched from Cicsro a troubleſome 
6% being 3 a declining age; a life more miſerable under thy dominion, 


4 ard ſayings, thou baſt increaſed it. He lives and well live in the 
te memory of all agrr; and as long as this ſyſtem of natur, whether 
Ly chanct or providence, or what way' foever formed. Caubich be 
* alone of all the Romans comprel ended in his mind, and illuſtrated 
% vit his eloquence) ſhall remain intire, it will draw the praijes 
% of Cicero along with it; and all poſterity will admire his writ- 
« ings againſt thee, and curſe thy ad againſt him.” (Undoubtedly, 
this hiſtorian greatly paid his court” to the reigning family, in 


« thar death itſelf 1 Gf hear dimimifbing the glory of bis deeds 


charging Antony with the whole odium of the proſcription.] From 


«« this period, all the Roman writers, whether poets of httorians, 
« ſeem to vie with each other in celebrating the praiſes of Cicero, 


« as the parent of Reman wit and eloquence *; who had done 


% more honour to his country, by his writings,. than all heir con- 
« guer ort by their arms, and extended the bounds of their learning be- 
« yond thoſe of their empire. So that their very Eujperors, near 
* three centuries after his death, began to reverence him in the 
* claſs of their inferior deities A tan which be would have pre- 
4 ſeryed to this day, if he bad happened to live in papal Rome; 
% where he could not have failed, as Eraſinus ſays, from the in- 


« nocence of his life, of obtaining the honour and title of à Saint.” 
This affertion his ingenious and zealous panegyritt \proves, at 


length. from Ciceros writings, Which contain certainly the nobleſt 

rinciples of morality, and an eloquent expoſition of all be duties 
& man. But his moral character mult be ſhewn from his practice, 
from his actions, and the motives of his actions, not from theory 
and leſſons of mortality: And theſe actions, with their fprings, 

ving been laid before the reader ja the foregoing pages, we (hall 
— Fa to pronounce Concerning it. 


- 
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both he and his friend were ſafe, and, by his orders, V. of R. 


both blotted out of the liſt of the proſcribed - 
 Lepidus, on his ſide, ſuffered his brother, L. Pau- 


42. 
lus, to eſcape, who went to Brutus s camp, and, after 409 Conſ. 


the battle of Philippi, might have returned to Roms, 
but choſe to paſs the remainder of his days at Mile- 
tum : And Meſſala, though in Brutus's camp, was de- 
clared free from all proſecution by proclamation, in 
which it was ſaid: As the relations of Meſſala have cer- 
tified to us, that he was not 'in Rome- at the time that. 
CASAR was killed, we eraſe his name out of the liſt of the 
proſcribed. As to Octavius, Suetonius- tells us, that, 
though he oppoſe the proſcription at firſt, yet he 
ſhewed himſel more cruel and bloody in urging it 
afterwards. than either of the other two; and relates, 
upon the authority of one Junius Saturninus, that after 
the proſcription was over, When Lepidus made an apo- 
logy to the Senate for their proceedings, and gave 


lf theſe facts are true, and Antony was not of a cruel diſpoſiti- 
cn, as we are told by Plutarch, how can we then give credit to the' 
mot inhuman-faQs related of him by this ſame Plutarch and other 
authors? We are told, that, in all this ſeene of miſery, he gave 


| himſelf up to all the excefſes of debauchery imaginable,” that his 


houſe was filled with buffoons and players, and that he ſquandered 
away, amongſt the vileſt of mankind, the price of the blood of the 
moſt illuſtrious citizens. Nonius, it is ſaid, was put to death, be- 
cauſe he would not part with a fine” /; the famous Verret, be- 
cauſe he would not give up two Corinthian vaſes : One Fiduftius 
was wantonly killed, becauſe - he had been proſcribed by Ha: 
Atilius, a boy, very rich, had the toga wirilis put on him, and 
was immediately proſcribed : Fuluia was ſuffered to plunder and 
deſtroy whom ſhe pleaſed : A head of a Senator, called, by Yale: 
rius Maximus, Caſetius Rufus, being brought to Antony, when at 
table, he examined it with attention, then told the bearers, I 4now 
him not: This is an affair of my wiſt's. This man had refuſed to 
l: tt his houſe to Falvia, and, leſt Reme ſhould miſtake the cauſe of 
his death, his head, it is ſaid, was fixed upon the houſe,” and not 
in the Forum, Theſe facts are altogether incredible, as well as her 
behaviour towards Czcero's head; which ſome - hiſtorians tell us, 
was ſent to her by Antony, before he fixed it upon the Roſtra ; and 
that this fair Lady placed it upon her knees, loaded it with re- 
proaches, ſpit upon it, opened the mouth and pulled out the 
tongue, which ſhe pierced a thoufand times with ber. bodkin.:- 
: | 


I 4 hopes 
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V. of R. hopes. of a more gentle adminiſtration for the future, 
Che, young Cæſar, an his fide declared that he ſhould ſet no 
TR. - — to the proſeription but his pleaſure, and ſtill 
409 Conſ. reſerved to himſelf the liberty of puniſhing ſuch as 
were guilty. But theſe accounts, though adopted 
by all modern authors, are not ſupported by any au- 
thentic or probable facts | | 
The greateſt number of the proſcribed found means 
to eſcape, and they fled either into Macedonia to Bru- 
tus, or into Africa to Cornificius, or to young Pompey 
who, having been appointed Commander-general of 
the ſeas, by the Senate, had, under this title, aſſembled 
& conſiderable foree, and made himſelf maſter of the 
greateſt part of Sicily : And who, at this time, ſtation- 
ed ſmall veſſels, all along the coaſt, to carry the pro- 
ſcribed from the cruelty of the Triumvirs. 
The Triumvirs, having taken vengeance af their 
enemies in Rome and Itah, began now to think of le- 


Hie is accuſed of having proſcribed C. Torgnizs, formerly his 
tutor and bis father's collegue in the edileſhip, We bear, how- 
ever, of no other inſtance of his cruelty at this time. But, before 
the triumvirate, Suetonius indeed, Aug. 27, lays an atrocious act 
to his charge: He ſays, that 2. Gallius, Prætor of the city, when 
he came to wait upon him, had unfortunately under his robe a 
double tablet (duplices tabulas ] a fort of pocket-book, which 
Odtawius judged to be a poniard ; upon which ſuſpicion, not ven- 
turing to make ſearch, /e/? it e faund to be ſomething ei/e, he 
ordered bim to be carried off by his guards and put to the tor- 
ture, as if he had been a ſlave: And, becauſe the Prætor would, 
not own that he had a deſign to kill him, Odaviu pulled out his 
eyes with his own hands, and ordered him to be executed. How- 
ever, .Suetonivs has informed us that Ofavizs did not own the fact, 
and ia his Memairs told a quite different tary : That Gallius deſit- 
ed a private conference with him, with a view of murdering him; 
for which reaſon he put him in ptiſan, but afterwards banithed 
him the city; and that he periſhed either in a ſtorm at ſea, or by 
the hands of rabbers. Such is the evidence of Odawius's fingular 
cruelty. Plutarch moraliſes at length upon the unnatural bargain 
made by the Ttiumvirs, when Anteny conſented to give up his un- 
cle, and Lepi dus, his brother, to the vengeance of youog Cæſar, 

in exchange for Cicera. I that was the caſe, why did not this crucl 
monſter OGdav¹νp inſiſt upon the execution of this part of the trea- 
ty after his find had fallen: the: victim of it? . 
got + 1 vying 
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, vying the money neceſſary to carry on the war againſt V. of R. 
) Brutus and l Cakes: And —— are accuſed of having Br, Ge 
| put in practice every method of extortion, and of hav- * , 
© . ing ſeized apan. the cenkumedepatiod in the hands of gngtiac 
| the Veſtal Virgins z yet, the ſums amaſſed nat being 
. ſufficient, they dev ed a new tax never known before. 
This fingular expedient was a tax upon women. They 
S drew up a liſt of 1400 Ladies of Rome, mothers, 
. — or relations of their enemies; Theſe alli- 
1 ances were far enough fetched, for riches alone were 
: ſufficient to make them guilty in this caſe. Theſe 
1 were ordered to make a declaration of their eſtates, in 
- order to be taxed as ſhould be thought proper. Appian 
- tells us that the Ladies aſſembled on this occaſion, and 
went in a body to, the female relations of the Trium- 
virs; and that they were well received by Octavia. 
y ſiſter to young Ocavius; and by Julia, Antony's mo- 
ther; but were not admitted by baughty Fulvia, 
his wife. And that, upon this, they went to the Fo- 
rum, and both people and ſoldiers making way for 
them, they advanced to the tribunal of the Trium- 
virs, where Hortenſia, the daughter of the famous 
Orator, made a ſpeech, in the name of all the reſt, | 
10 this effect: My Lords, theſe unhappy Ladies, Echard. B. 
* whom you fee here imploring your juſtice and 4 — ++ 
* bounty, would never have - to appear in 
this place, had they not firſt made uſe of eee 
e ble means, which either their native might 
« allow, or their beſt underſtandings could inform 
« them of, Though our appearing here may ſeem 
« contrary to the rules of decency preſeribed to our 
« ſex, which we have hitherto — ſtrictly obſerved, 
< yet the loſs of our fathers, our children, of our 
brothers and our huſbands, is ſufficient to excuſe 
„us; nay, and to vindicate us too, when their un- 
happy deaths are made a pretence for our further 
| mis Lou nn you have been affront- 
* ed, but what have the women done that they muſt 
be impoveriſhed ? If they are as blameable as the 


men, 
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your goods, nor ſuborned your ſoldiers: We have 


Co 
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ly none of our ſex have ever declared you your 
country's enemies: We have neither - plundered 


raiſed no troops againſt you, nor oppoſed thoſe ho- 
nours and offices to which you pretend. We pre- 


fume not to govern the Republic, nor is it our am- 


bition which has drawn the preſent miſeries and miſ- 
fortunes on our heads; empire, dignities, and ho- 
nours were never deſigned for our ſex. We, alas 
have done nothing to affront you, nothing to of- 
fend you, nor any thing to move you to this ſevere 
treatment of us. But you tell us that you have a 
war to ſupport. And when have mankind been 
free from war? And yet have women ever been 
taxed on that account? The univerſal conſent of 
nations has confirmed an exception in their favour, 
which nature herſelf has granted us. Formerly, 
indeed, the Reman women, in the extreme exigen- 
cy of the Republic, when in danger of becoming a 
prey to the Cartbaginians, contributed towards the 
expences of the State, but they did it voluntarily: 
That which they gave was not levied upon their 
eſtates, dowries, and houſes; they only appropri- 
ated it to the ornaments of their perſons: Nor 
were they ſubject to any eſtimation, or informati- 
ons of accuſers. What is then the danger which 
you apprehend at preſent? Do the Gauls or Parthi- 
ans invade Italy? In that caſe you will find us no 
leſs generous than our mothers ; but think not that 
we will contribute our eſtates to maintain civil wars, 
and enable you to deſtroy one another. Such a 
demand was never made either by Cz/ar or Pompey, 
in their wars; nor by Marius and: Cinne, durin 
their cruelties; no, not by Sila himſelf, who firſt 
ſet up tyranny in Rome: Vet, after all, you adorn 
yourſelves with the glorious title of Reformers of the 
Weh 10607 <5 | [4 2186 State. 
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3 
« State t.“ This diſcourſe appeared ſo bold and dan- V. of R. 


gerous to the Triumvirs, that they immediately ſent 
their Lictors to cauſe the Ladies to retire; but, per- 


ceiving that the multitude began to cry out againſt 38 


ſuch violence, they promiſed to reconſider the affair, 
and afterwards drew up another liſt of 400 women, 
inſtead of 1400; but, to make good the ſum they 
wanted, they taxed all the citizens and foreigners, 
without diſtinction who were worth one hundred 
thouſand drachmas, or upwards of 3200 pounds 
ſterling. | | 

During all this confuſion, Lepidus and Plazcus ob- 
tained a decree for a triumph on account of ſome in- 
conſiderable ſucceſs in Gaul; and, while the city was 
in the greateſt conſternation, they calmly iſſued out 

roclamations for public rejoicings. Plancus triumph- 
ed the 29th of December, and Lepidus on the 3 1ſt. The 
ſoldiers ſung in the proceſſion this line, De Germanis 
non de Gallis, duo triumphant Conſules : ſignifying very 
properly that their triumph was rather over their ger- 
mani, or brothers, than over the Gauls. 

Octavius reſigned, as had been agreed, the conſu- 
lar faſces, before the end of the year, in. favour of 
Ventidius, who had C. Corinnas for his collegue, in the 
room of Pedius. They enjoyed them only a part of 
the month of December, and they were transferred for 
the following year to Lepidus and Plancus. 

In order to gratify the ambition of more of their 
friends, the Triumvirs not only named one of the 
ædiles to the vacant prætorſhip of Ventidius, but made 
all the other Prætors reſign in five days before the 
expiration of their office, that others might be nam- 
ed in their places, and enjoy the title and rank of an- 
tient Prætors. In fine, they appointed magiſtrates 


t Hortenſia, Q. Hortenſii filia, cum ordo matronarum gravi tti- 
buto a triumviris eſſet oneratus, nec quiſquam virorum patrocini- 
um eis accommodaie auderet ;z cauſam teaiinarum apud Triumviros 
conſtanter et feliciter regit. Repiæſentata enim patris facungia im- 
Na . ut major pars imperatæ pecuniæ his remitteretur, Val. 

I. viii. c. 2, 


for 
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V. of R. for ſeveral years; by which means they confirmed 
Sur, their power, by putting, for a long time, all the ma- 
Bel. _ giftracies in the hands of thoſe who were attached to 
409 Conſ, them, and intereſted in the ſupport of their govern- 
ment. On the 1/4 of Fanzaxy, the Friumvirs ſolemn- 

ly fwore to obſerve the acts of Caſar, and made all the 


magiſtrates take the ſame oath, 
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From the Eſtabliſhment of the S8conD Tat- 
UMVIRATE to the Settlement of the Empire 
on Oc rA ius. | s 


CHAP. L 


BruTvs and Cassius reduce the Lycians and Rhodians, 
and march their armies into Macedonia. AnTowny 
and Ocravius carry over their legions into the ſame 
province. The firſ# battle of Philippi, and the death 
of Cassius. The ſecond battle of Philippi, and the 
death of BRurus. The TRIUMVIRS make @ new di- 


viſion of the Empire. 


M. Amitivs LEPIDus II. 


L. Munacivs PLancvus. ; Conſuls. 


B* UTUS and Caſſus were now maſters of all the L of R. 


Eaſtern provinces, where they had made great 


exactions, and raiſed an army of 19 legions and 41 
20,000 horſe: And the latter was preparing for an 410 Conf. 


expedition into Egypt againſt Cleopatra, when he was 


recalled by Brutus, upon the news that Antony and 


O#avius had joined their forces. Caſſius, therefore, 
leaving Syria to his brother's ſon with one ſingle legi- 
on, marched into leſſer Aa, and met Brutus at Smyrna, 
where they conſulted about the conduct of the war. 
Brutus moved to have the armies paſs into Greece and 
Macedonia immediately, and there wait for OZavius and 
Antony; but to Caſſius it appeared the wiſer meaſure 
to reduce the Rhodians and Lycians ; who had refuſed 
to pay any contributions, and were powerful at = 
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Y. of R. It ſeemed to him of the moſt dangerous conſequence 


to leave ſuch conſiderable enemies behind them; and 
this expedition, accordingly, was entered upon with- 
out delay, and, in a ſhort time, completed. The Rbo- 
dians were ſeverely plundered . by Caſſius, and ſcarce 
any thing, beſide their lives, was left them ; but the 
unfortunate Zycians, who had to do with the mild and 
humane philoſopher, Brutus, fared much worſe. Xan- 
thus, their capital town, was burnt to the ground, 
and all the inhabitants deſtroyed. Thoſe who ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion he e of all their public and 
private money. After theſe military operations i, the 
two Commanders met again at Sardis, and were there 
proclaimed Emperors by their two armies k, and ſoon 
paſſed over into Thrace and Macedonia; whither the 

12 | Triumvirs 


i Plutarch tells us that the deſtruction of the inhabitants of 
NXanthus happened aga inſt the will and earneſt endeavours of Brutus, 
and was entirely owing to an unaccountable fury and frenzy with 
which they were ſeized, which made them ſet fire to their own 
houſes and deſtroy one another: But the cor trary is owned in the 
following letter of Brutus to the Rhodians ; Xanthits, cum a nobis 
defecifſent, extremo ſupplicio affecimus. Nam uſque ad parvalos om- 
ni bus cæſis, eorum urbem igne & ferro diruimus. Patarenſibus, quia 
fidi nobis extiterant, tributa relaxavimus ac liberos & ſui juris eſſe 
conceſſimus. Atque pro reſtauratione eorum, que demolita erant, quin- 
quaginta talenta dono dedimus. Liceat & wobis conſulere ac videre, 
utrum vos pro hoſtibus quemadmodum Xanthiis, an pro amicis ceu Pa- 
tareni, haberi velitis, And this letter Plutarch himſelf has cited, 
but in fewer words: Xanthii bereficium meum deſpicientes, de/prra- 
tienis ſuæ habuerunt patrium ſepulchrum. Patarenſes gui ſe in fidem 
meam contulerunt, nu/quam defiderant in adminiftrandis rebus ſuis li- 
Lertatem. Ttaque licet wobis pow vel Patarenſ/ium judicium wel 

elle 


fortunam legere Xanthiorum. ius Paterculus teils us, that Ca/- 


Aus behaved with greater moderation than Brutus : Dum ea in Ita- 


lia geruntur, acri ac proſperrimo bello Caſſius Rholum, rem immanis 
operis, ceperar ; Brutus | ycios dewvicerat . « . cum per omuia re- 
{ gan, 8 fue Cnffius, etiam Bruti clementiam vinceret. Vell. 
at. ii. | f 
k Here it was that Byutus is reported to have ſeen a ghoſt in his 

tent. He ever employed, ſays Plutarch, the greateſt part of the 
night in Ciſpatching of affairs and rezding; and one night, being 
thus employed. when there was a general ſilence in the camp, and 
eſpecially about bis tent, of a ſudden he heard an unuſual noiſe as 
the door, which opened at the tame time. Brutus, caſting his eve 
towards 
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Triumvirs had ſent two Lieutenants, Decidius Saxa V. of R. 


C 
d and Norbanus, with eight legions, while they them- 54. Chr | 
1 ſelves made a fruitleſs attempt to drive Sextus out of . 
7 Sicily ; For they foreſaw he would be a thorn in their 410 Conſ. | 
e ſide, and in concert with the fleets commanded by | 
e Murcus and Domitius, interrupt their communication | 
d with taly and the other tranſmarine provinces. | 
1 Decidius and Norbanus marched their troops through | 
d, Epirus and Macedonia beyond Philippi, and encamped | 
1 at the entry of a narrow paſs formed by two moun- | 
d tains, being the only commodious way from the Cher- | 
ie ſoneſus of Thrace into Macedonia : they had then behind [ 
re them Philippi, and upon the right, towards the ſea, | 
n Neapolis, a ſea- port town ſituated over- againſt the 
e iſland of Thaſos: And here they intended to wait the 
rs arrival of their Generals. Brutus and Caſſius would 
have found it difficult to foree the paſſage, if Rhaſ- 

of cupolis, a Thracian Chieftain in their camp, had not 
0 led them over the mountains by a particular way, 
6 which had been judged impracticable by the enemy. 
he Bibulus, ſon-in-law to Brutus, commanded the 3 
bis ment, and took with him proviſions and water for 
” three days ; and, after incredible fatigues, when the 
14 
fe towards the place, perceived the frightful picture of a hideous 
* ſpeQre, of a proportion much more than natural, which preſented 
. itſelf before him: He had, notwithſtanding, the courage to ſpeak 
a, to it, demanding, Art thou à god, or art thou a man, and f.r what 
ho reaſon comeſ thou hither ? I am, replied the ſpirit, thy evil genius, 
em an I thou Spalt ſee me again near Philippi. Brutus antwered, Well, 
lt I will ſee thee : And immediately it diſappeared. He p eſently 
7 called up his ſlaves, who all told him, that they had neither ſeen nor 
af heard any thing. He continued walking all the reſt of the night, 
. and, eaily in the morning, went to give an account of what had 
nis happened to Caſſius, who, being an Epicurean, told him, that all 
a this proceeded from the weakneſs of his ſenſes, and the firength of his o 
ell. imagination at that time. However, continued he, let us not be- | 

| lieve that there are any ſuch ſpirits, that have either voice, human 
his ſhape, or power over us; though I could wiſh there were, that wwe 
he might not only rely upon the greatneſi of aur forces, but likewiſe upon 
* the aſſiſtance of thoſe immortu I leings, who could not but be favour- 
mg able to a cauje ſo juf! and ſacred as ours is. Plutarch tells us, that 
{FM the ſame ſpitit appeared again before the battle of Phil ppi. 
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v. of R. ſoldiers began to murmur, and to ſuſpect Rhaſcupoli; 
. of treachery, at laſt, on the fourth day, they had a 
> view of the plain and the river, and, upon this ſight, 
41+ : : ; l +. 4 
416 Cond, they raiſed a ſhout of joy, which gave notice of their 
approach to the two Licutenants, who otherwiſe would 

have been ſurrounded unawares. Saxa and Norbanys 
immediately retired to Amphipolis, which they fortih- 

ed with great diſpatch, Brutus and Caſſius marched 

on ond Philippi, and encamped upon a riſing 
groan not far from the town : Behind them was the 
which furniſhed them with all kinds of proviſi. 

ons: The iſland of Thaſos which was at twelve miles 
diſtance ſerved them for a general magazine; and, at 

the diſtance of nine miles, was the town of Neapolis, 
which afforded them a ſecure port for their fleet. Au- 

tomy ſoon came up with them: For upon the firſt 

news of the retreat of his Lieutenants, fearing leſt he 
ſhould loſe Amphipolis, he had made forced marches, 

and arrived ſooner than he was expected. He had 

the ſatisfaction to find not only his Lieutenants maſ- 

ters of Amphipolis, but the town well fortified. He 

there depoſited all his baggage, leaving a legion to 
defend it: While, with the reſt of his troops, he ad- 
vanced, and, following the example, which Ceſar 

had ſhewn him in all his wars, of approaching as near 

as poſſible to an enemy, he encamped at only a mile's 
diſtance, Here he was joined a tew days after by 
O#avius. Their combined armies conſiſted of nine- 

teen legions, compoſed chiefly of Cæſar's old 
ſoldiers, and not only complete as to their number, 

but augmented by a great many ſupernumeraries. 
Thus their infantry amounted to one hundred thouſ- 

and men, but their cavalry, conſiſting only of thirteen 
thouſand, was leſs numerous than that of the enemy. 

They were much ſtreightened for proviſions, having 

enly Macedonia and Theſſaly open to them ; Sextus Pom- 

cutting off from them all communication with 

rica — Murcus and Damitius with Italy. This 
made Antony extremely defirous of coming to a bat- 


tle; but Caius, being ſenſible of his motive, refuſed 
to 
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to engage him, and reſtrained the impatience of his V. of R. 
ſanguine collegue. At laſt Antony, with great labour Bot 


C 


and induſtry, made a way through a large fen, and. 41. 


raiſed ſome forts oppoſite to the enemy's camp. 410 Conf. 


Caſſius, on his ſide, formed lines and threw up works 
againſt him; And in this ſituation, ſays Appran, the 
ſorwardneſs of the two armies, who were near to each 
other, drew on a general action, though much againſt 
Caſſins's will, who declared, hat he was forced, in the 
ſune manner that Pompey had been, to expoſe the liberty 
4 the Roman people to the hazard of a battle. A dif- 
erent ſtory is related by Plutarch. He tells us, that 
ius, overcome by the importunity of his collegue 
and the reſt of his officers, unwillingly conſented to 
give battle. According to the ſame hiſtorian, Caſſius, 
before the general engagement, aſked Brutus's opi- 
nion concerning what they onght to do, if they ſhould 
happen to be unſucceſsful, and Brutus anſwered : 
That he had formerly, in his writings, condemned the 
death of Cato, and maintained that ſuch a manner of 
aviiding diſgrace was an inſult upon the gods, and un- 
worthy of a man of courage; but that he had nxw chang- 
ed bis opinion, and was reſolved to lay down that life, 
which he had already ſacrificed to bis country on the ides 
if March, and to change it for a happier one, if fortune 
proved his enemy. We may then venture to engage the 
enemy, replied Caffius, embracing him; for ether we 
will be Conquerors ourſelves, or have no cauſe to fear 
thiſe who are ſo. | 
The forces of the Triumvirs were commanded by 
Antony alone; Octavius not being recovered of the ill- 
neſs with which he had been ſeized before h- left 


lialy: And, both armies being drawn up, Brutus'sVell. Pat. 


men attacked thoſe of Oclavius with little order, but ii. 70. 


with ſo much fury, that, at the firſt onſet, they over- 
threw all that oppoſed them, and, preſſing forward 
with great ſlaughter, they entered the very camp of 
Ochavius, who had juſt before retired to that of his 
collegue. Antony was, on his fide, very hotly en- 
gaged with Caſſius, but, in a ſhort time, found means 
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V. of R. to open à paſſage through the lines, and, charging 
- * Caſſius's troops upon the flank, totally routed them; 


then, purſuing the victory, he ſoon became maſter 
of his camp. Caſſius, having laboured in vain to rally 
his ſoldiers, retired to a hill not far off, expecting the 
event of the battle on his partner's ſide. Whence, 
deſerying a body of cavalry making toward him, he 
ſent Titinius to diſcover whether they were friends or 
enemies. Titinius was received with great joy into 
the ranks, and, inſtead of riding back directly, 
marched on with the body of horſe towards his Gene- 
ral, who, not doubting but that Brutus had been 
routed, and that his friend Titinius was taken priſo- 
ner, cried out, Alas! to preſerve the remainder of a 
miſerable life, I have ruined my beſt friend! And in- 
ſtantly, retiring into his tent, killed himſelf. Titinius 
arrived ſoon after with the cavalry, all rejoicing: But 
their joy was ſuddenly daſhed; and Titinius, accuſ- 
ing himſelf of being the cauſe of fo terrible a misfor- 
tune by his imprudenee, in great deſpair, ſlew him- 
ſelf upon the body of his friend. 

Brutus was very ſenſible of his loſs by the death of 
his companion, whom he called the laſt of the Ro- 
mans, and cauſed his body to be privately removed to 
the iſland of Tha/os, leſt the fight of it ſhould make 
a bad impreſſion on the mind of the ſoldiers; and 
though, according to the report of Meſſala, his party 
had loſt but 8000 men, while the enemy had loſt 
16,000, yet he kept for twenty days within his in- 
trenchments, refuſing to accept the battle which An- 
tony offered him. We are told he hoped to ſtarve 


his enemies, who were now in extreme want of pro- 
viſions, and whoſe fleet had been lately totally de- 


feated; a circumſtance Brutus was ignorant of ſeve- 
ral days after it was known in Antony's camp; which 
intimates that few or none deſerted from the Trium- 
virs to him. And Plutarch, who is fo laviſh in his 
praiſes, relates, that he was obliged to put to death 
all the flaves he had made priſoners in the late bay, 
an 
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and diſmiſs the reſt, leſt, they ſhould debauch his V. of V. 


army: And that he found it neceſſary alſo to pro- 
miſe his ſoldiers a donative of 2000 drachma's a man, 


together with the plunder of Theſſalonica and Lacede-416 


non, two of the wealthieſt cities in thoſe parts, in 
order to raiſe their courage. At laſt, ſeveral of his 
officers having left his camp to join his enemies, the 
fear of a general deſertion determined him to put all 
to the deciſion of a ſecond battle. We are told, that 
the eagerneſs of the ſoldiers was ſuch on both ſides, 
that they betook themſelves immediately to their 
ſwords, fighting with great fury, till, after much 
bloodſhed, Brutus's party was borne down by main 
force, and intirely defeated. Brutus himſelf fled to 
a neighbouring hill i, and there remained all night. 
When, in the morning, he ſaw all was loſt, he cried 
out in the words of an ancient poet, O unhappy Virtue, 
I follow thee as a ſolid good, but thou art only a mere no- 
tion, a vain empty name, or, at beſt, a ſlave of fortune. 
Yet ſhortly after he told ſome of his friends, that he 
lnked upon himſelf as much happier than any of his Con- 
querors; fince he ſhould enjoy that reputation which al- 
ways follows virtue, and which tyranny and injuſtice 
could never deſerve. Then, going aſide with a parti- 
cular friend, called Strato, he with great earneſtneſs 


begged of him to do him the laſt office of a friend 


| Plutarch tells us, that he ran a great riſk of being taken; that 
being purſued cloſely by a troop of of Thracians, Lucilius a friend 
of his, delivered himſelf up to them, telling them that he was 
Brutus Upon which he was immediately conducted to Antony. 
When in his preſence, he owned, that, to ſave his General, he 
had deceived the ſoldiers; and was ready to atone, by his ſuffer- 
ings, for the offence. The Thracians were filled with indignation. 
Be not troubled, faid Antony, at the miſtake ; you have taken a much 
better prize. You wanted to take an enemy, and you have brought me 
a friend. I take all the gods to witneſs, that I ſhould have been very 
much perplexed how to behave to Brutus. But men, ſuch as Lucilius, 
I live much better to have for my friends than my enemies. Plutarch, 
according to his cuſtom, in order to lengthen out this laſt ſcene of 
Brutus Fife, and make it more intereſting, has collected a great 


many particularities too minute to find a place in this general hiſ- 
tory, 
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V. of R. and, ſeeing him very unwilling to perform ſo hard a 
| B Z Gr duty, he called for a ſlave: Ah then, cried Strato, it 
ent ſhall never be ſaid, that the great Brutus flood in nerd 
410 Conſ.9f a ſiave for want of a friend: So, turning away his 
head, he preſented the point of his ſword to Brutus, 

who threw himſelf upon it and immediately expired. 
| Thus fell theſe two famous champions for liberty, 
called the laſt of the Romans: Deſerted at once by for- 
tune with the ſame precipitation, with which ſhe had 
given them the command of half the Empire. Caius, 
who profeſſed the Epicurean philoſophy, left behind 
him no reputation for virtue; and it was every one's 
opinion that he hated the tyrant more than tyranny, 
and had intereſted arid private views in the aſſaſſmation 
of Ceſar. Brutus was, by his birth, his alliances, his 
connections, his riches, the head of the young no- 
bility: And he was reverenced in his li and after 
his death, for the gravity of his manners, his extenſive 
learning, his eloquence, his capacity; but, if we at- 
tend to facts, we ſhall find his glory greatly ſullied 
by many inſtances of avarice, of pride, and of cru- 
elty, which are even reported by his panegyriſts, 
Cicero and Plutarch. A very ingenious and celebrated 
writer thinks that theſe two Generals killed themſelves jp 
with a haſte not to be vindicated, and that it is im- 
poſſible to read this period of their lives without 
Monteſ- pitying the Republic which was ſo abandoned. When 1 


may — — „ — „ 4 © — — 22 — 2 
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— one conſiders, however, how very indifferent the pro- h 
des Ro. vinces were in all theſe quarrels; how heartily they 1} 


mains, deteſted the Generals whom they had been forced to 
ſupply with money; and that the ſoldiers were all b 
engaged to them againſt their will, or allured by im- 0 

menſe liberalities, and greater promiſes; it is plain 43 

that their defeat was irreparable, and that they had 

no other place to fly to but Sicily, which was ſtill held i 

by young Pompey, whither the Triumvirs would have 3 
followed them with all their forces. of 

All ſuch as had any ſhare in Cz/ar's death flew them- | 


ſelves with their own hands, but the reſt rallying, F 
the 
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the number of 14,000, under the conduct of Meſſala V, of R. 


5 and Bibulus, ſent deputies to the Triumvirs for an Bes 0 
t honourable compoſition, which the two Generals rea- 47. ” 
7 dily granted. M. Cicero, with ſome other perſons of 410 Con. 


diſtinction, eſcaped to the iſland of Thaſos, where they 
5 went on board a ſquadron commanded by Caſſius of 

Parma, which failed to the Ionian ſea, and joined the 
? fleets of Statius Murcus and Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
* The firſt of theſe Commanders declared his reſolution 
d to conduct his fleet to Sextus Pompey, which he ſoon 
executed: But Domitius choſe to act an independent 


5 art. 

'y ; The Triumvirs employed themſelves for ſome days 
1 after their victory in puniſhing their enemies. Antony 
P facrificed Hortenſius to the manes of his brother Caius, 
? and put to death alſo ſome others: Cato's ſon, Varro, 


and Lucullus are mentioned by Paterculus. Livius Vell. Pat. 
Druſus, the father of that Livia, who was afterwards 71. 
married to Octauius, killed himſelf in his tent; and 
uintilius Varus, adorned with all the marks of thoſe 
honours he had borne, cauſed himſelf to be ſlain by one 
of his freedmen. Suetonius tells us that Oftavius, who Suet. in 
had but a ſmall ſhare in the victory, behaved with Aug. 13- 
great cruelty and inſolence to the vanquiſhed, that he 
ſent the head of Brutus to be thrown at the pedeſtal 
of Cæſar's ſtatue in Rome, and treated the mot illuſ- 
trous Romans with barbarity and abuſive language. 
To one, who humby begged the favour of a burial, 
he anſwered, that what he requeſted would ſoon be at 
the diſpoſal of the birds of prey. A father and a ſon, 
who ſued for their lives, were ordered by him to caſt 
lots which of them ſhould live, or to determine it be- 
twixt them by the ſword; but the father, refuſing to 
accept of lach a favour, delivered himſelf up to the 
executioner, and the ſon ſtabbed himſelf, His cruelty, 
tis ſaid, was fo exceſſive, that, when the priſoners 
were produced before him, loaded with chains, all | 
of them, and particularly M. Favonius, reproached 
Ws K 3 him 
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V. of R. him with it, while they ſaluted Antony with reſpect 
Bel. Chr by the title of Imperator m. 
| 4s. The two Generals, having fatiated their revenge, 
410 Conf, made a new diviſion of the provinces of the Em- 
pire, by which the feeble Lepidus was ſpoiled of all, 
excepting the province of Africa, properly ſo called. 
Odctavius got Spain and Numidia Antony all Tranſal- 
pine Gaul, with that part of Africa which Corn:fi:rus 
poſſeſſed. Ciſalpine Gaul was incorporated into Itah, 
which they all pretended to defend by their arms, and 
to which, as their common country, they had a right 
to return with their legions. At the ſame time Antony 
undertook to go into the Eaftern provinces to raiſe 
money for the foldiers rewards; And Octavius took 
upon him to lead the old troops into Ztaly, and put 
them in poſſeſſion of the lands that were promiſed 
them. Antonys commiſſion aſſured him immenſe 
wealth, and was the more brilliant of the two; but 
that of Ofavius gave him all power in Italy, and ſe- 
cured to him the affection of the veterans, who were 
to receive from him the long-wiſhed for recompence 
of their ſervices. 1 My 2 + 


n. Nothing ſhews more plainly how little we can depend upon 
the truth of theſe particularities related by the old hiſtorians, than 
the account they have given us of the death of Portia. They ſay 
that this lady, upon the news of her huſband's unhappy fate, re- 
ſolved not to furvive him; and that, by the care of her relations 
and friends, all inftruments of death being removed out of her way, 
ſhe deſtroyed herſelf by ſwallowing burning. coals. Now it is al- 
moſt certain ſhe died of a lingering diſeaſe before the battle of 
Philippi. For Plutarch himſelf mentions a letter of Brutus extant 
in his days, of the autbenticity of which, indeed, he entertained ſome 
doubt, in which he lamented her death, and complained of his 

friends for neglecting her in her laſt ſickneſs. Certain, however, 
It is, as Dr. Middleton obſerves, that, in a letter to Atticus, he 
fpeaks of Portia's diſpoſition, and that there is a letter of condo- 
lence to him from Cicero, which can hardly be applied to any other 
occaſion but that of her death, See Ep. ix. ad Brut. | 
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C W 
Axroxv's progreſs through Greece and Aſia. CL no- 


PATRA's magmficence. She obtains of AxToxy ull 


her requeſts, and is followed by him into Egypt. 
Octavivus's behaviour in Italy: He is croſſed in his 
operations by Fulvia and L. Antonius, who raiſe à ei- 
vil commotion : He forces L. Antonius to ſurrender 
himſelf at diſcretion in Peruſium, and his enemies 10 
leave Italy. 


ANTON. Y firſt viſited Greece, where he frequented V. of R. 
the conferences of the philoſophers; was initiated, 


into the myſteries at Athens, made great prefents to 


manner, and was repaid with the moſt refined flat- 
ery. Then, leaving Cenſorinus to command in that 
country, he paſſed over into. Afa, with all his troops, 
conſiſting of eight legions. There all the Princes of 
the Eaſt, who acknowledged the Roman power, came 
{© make their court to him, and the faireſt Princeſſes 
ſtrove to gain his favour, either by the charms of their 


beauty, or the magnificence of their preſents. Thisplut. in 
crowd of Sovereigns, Which daily waited in his anti-Anton. 


chamber with their praiſes and ſubmiſſions, did taoſt > 


wreeably ſoothe his voluptuous and ambitious tem- 
per. Ne pardoned al thoſe of Brutus's party, who 
here ſurrendered to him, except Petronins, who was 
one of the conſpirators; and Quintus, who was charg- 
ed with having betrayed Dolabella to Caſſius in Lao- 
dicea. But then he took away the eftates of ſeveral 
vealthy citizens to inrich his flatterers and buffoons; 
and aſſembling the deputies of all the ſubjects and allies 
of the Romans in thoſe parts, in a formal ſpeech he 
nſifted upon his neceſſities and their duties, and 
queezed our of the inhabitants almoſt all the money 
that had been left them by Brutus and Caſſius. After 


laving raiſed two hundred thouſand talents, an im- 37598400 l. 
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that and other cities; courted the Græciaus in every 410 Conf. 
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V. of R. menſe ſum, he demanded ſtill new contributions; and 


all this money was preſently ſpent in the moſt extra- 
vagant luxury, and vaineſt prodigalities, ſo that tie 


410 Conf, country was, at the ſame time, a theatre of mirth 


and miſery. Strabo atteſts, that a player was charged 
with gathering the tribute of four cities; and Plutarch 
relates, that a cook, who pleaſed his taſte, was recom- 
penſed with the houſe and goods of a rich citizen of 
Magnefia. In his progreſs through the country, he 
frequently gave extraordinary demonſtrations of ge- 
neroſity; particularly to the towns which had ſuffered 
for their attachment to Dolabella, and the Cz/areny 
cauſe. He made —— — of the dif. 
ferences between the Kings of thoſe countries, as in 


_ Cappadncia between Ariarathes and Syſenes, for whom 


the beauty of his mother, Glaphyra, was ſo powerful 


an advocate, as to carry the crown from his compe- 


u. | | | 

But, among all thoſe Sovereigns of the Eaſt, who 
depended upon Antony, Cleopatra was the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed. She had ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of 
Dolabella, as has been related above, under the con- 
duct of Allienus, who had been obliged to give them 
up to Caſſius: And ſhe: had alſo ſent a fleet to the 


_ aſſiſtance of the Triumvirs which a ſtorm diſabled, 
but ſhe might have done more for the cauſe; and 
Serapion, her Lieutenant in Cyprus, had fought for 
Cafſius Antony, therefore, when he was at Tarſus, 


cited her to his tribunal. She made no difficulty to 
obey his ſummons; and conſcious of her power over 
men of Antony's character, ſhe ſet out with an aſſurance 
of making a conqueſt of him, Never did any, Prin- 
ceſs appear in a manner ſo ſingular and magnificent. 
Arrived at the mouth of the river Cydnus, ſhe em- 
barked in a veſſel, whoſe ſtern was of gold, the fails 
of purple ſilk, and whoſe oars, covered with plates of 
ſilver, gently kept time to a concert of muſic. The 
Queen was laid under a canopy of rich cloth of gold, 
adorned like Venus riſing out of the ſea, with lovely 
children about her, like Cupids, fanning her; and her 


Women 


R 
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nd women were dreſſed like Nereids, leaning negligent- V. of R. 
ra- ly on the ſides and ſhrouds of the veſſel. The ſweets 71e. 


te of the perfumes that were burning reached the banks 2 * 
rth of the river, which were covered with an infinite 410 Conſ. 
red number of people. Aniony, who was mounted on a | 
reh throne, to make a ſhew of majeſty, found himſelf 

m- deſerted by all his attendants: All ran to ſee ſuch an 


| of extraordinary ſight. He ſent to deſire her to land 
he and ſup with him: but ſhe deſired his company firſt ; 
e a requeſt which he thought himſelf bound in civility 
red to comply with. He was extremely ſurpriſed at the 
neatneſs and magnificence of the entertainment, with 
the ingenious diſpoſition of the lights and many other 
peculiar contrivances n. The next day, he, in his 
turn, would treat her, and endeavoured to ſurpaſs 
her in ſumptuouſneſs, but he ſoon perceived he was 
far ſhort of it; whereupon he turned all into mirth 
and raillery, which ſhe joined with, and carried on. 
with all the delicacy and dexterity imaginable; till, 
at laſt, taking a more ſerious turn in her diſcourſes, + 
ſhe told him, that ſbe came not thither to clear herſelf, 
but to be recompenſed for the great ſervices ſhe had done 
to him and Octavius, in aſſiſting Dolabella; in command- 
ing a fleet in perſon againſt Caſſius and his Commanders, 
with many other things, which ſhe related with that 
artifice,. that wit and inimitable grace, that Antony 
could no longer defend his heart; but, from that 
moment, entertained a paſſion for her which was the 


An ancient writer, quoted by Athenzus, iv. 11, has informed 
us, that ſhe repeated ſeyeral times theſe entertainments, and al- 
ways in a new taſte and with new ornaments; giving to Antony 
each time all the equipage and furniture of the feaſt, the veſſels 


nt. of gold adorned with precious ſtones, and the tapeſtry and cloths | 
m- of gold with which the walls and floor were covered. His friends | 
ils alſo, it is ſaid, who were entertained at twelve different tables, 
c divided the couches on which they had ſupped, and the veſſels 
FO of gold in which they had been ſerved: And, when they retircd, 
"he ſhe made preſents, to the moſt diſtinguiſhed, of litters with men 
Id, to carry them; or of horſes richly harnefſed; and to all, young 
ely Ethiopian ſlaves to carry torches before them. The fame author 
bo relates, that, at the third entertainment, the floor of the hall 


was ſtrewed with roſes a cubit deep. 
1 0 cauſe 
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1 V. of R. cauſe of all the future misfortunes of his life. The 
| > . firſt uſe ſhe made of her power was to obtain an or- 
41. der for taking her ſiſter Aſinoł out of the temple of 
410 Conf. Diana at Epheſus, and putting her to death: Another 
for feizing Serapion in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, 
by whoſe execution fhe ſatisfied her vengeance, and 
juſtified herfelf towards Antony for the fucconrs ſent 
to Caffius : A third to ſeize, in the iſland of Aradus, 
an impoſtor, who pretended to be that Ptolemy, Cleg- 
patra's brother, who had been vanquiſhed by Cz/ar, 
1 and, according to the common report, had been 
drowned in the Nile. After having, in this manner, 
ſecured her power, ſhe fet out for Egypt. 
Antony entertained no longer any thoughts of march- 
| ing againſt the Parthians. After a rapid progreſs 
| through Syria, in which he haſtily decided the affairs 
referred to him; and a fruitleſs attempt to furpriſe 
and plunder the town of Palmyra; he ſent his forces 
into winter- quarters under the command of Decidrus 
4 $axz, and flew after Cleopatra into Egypt: Where 
he ſpent the whole following year in all the eaſe and 
; foftnefs to which his vicious temper prompted him, 
1 and in all the delights and pleafures which that lux- 
ö 


urious nation could furniſh. 
- While Antony remained thus idle in Egypt, Ocla- 
deus was buſy about ſettling the affairs of Haly, and 
dividing the lands for ſatisfying the veterans. This 
he found very difficult, and not a hittle dangerous, 
| on account of the general odium it brought upon him; 
| for it was abſolutely neceſſary either to give up the 
; ſeveral towns allotted for their recompence, or to 
ſatisfy his foldiers with a proportionable quantity of 
| money, whieh the exhauſted treafury could not fur- 
niſh. Almoſt all the inhabitants of theſe towns came 
| in great multitudes to Rome; vaſt numbers of women 
| with children: in their arms, whoſe tender years and 
innocence drew every one's compaſſion, daily filled 
the temples and public places with their lamentations : 
And the people of Rome talked very freely and boldly 
upon this account. Theſe complaints and murmur- 
. ings 
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ings Oftevius bore with all the diſcretion imaginable; V. of R. 
he firſt borrowed what money he could; but, finding g f Our 
that not ſufficient, he at Jaſt broke through all difh- 
culties, and began to give his ſoldiers places and lands 410 Conf. 
for their inheritance, as he firſt defigned. This he 
was forced to by the inſolence of the ſoldiery, who 
were very ſenſible of the obligations and regard due 
to them from the Triumvirs. Appian has recorded 
two inſtances of their haughty behaviour, which ſhew 
how little authority Odiavius poſſeſſed over them. 
One of the common ſoldiers, having had the affurance 
to ſeat himſelf, in the theatre, with the Knights, Oc- 
tavius ordered him to be taken away, becauſe he per- 
ccived that the people were offended at it: This the 
ſoldiers reſented, and, after the play, gathered about 
their General, and loudly called for their comrade, 
ſuſpectiag that he had been puniſhed with death or 
impriſonment. The ſoldier ſoon appeared, and then 
they would have it that he had been juſt releafed from 
priſon ; which he denying, he was treated by them 
with contempt and indignation as a lyar and traitor 
to his companions. At another time, when Oclavius 
had appointed them a meeting in the field of Mars, 
for a diviſion of lands, they all aſſembled before it 
was light, and began to murmur at their General's 
tardineſs in making his appearance: And a Centurion, 
who reproved them for it, was aifronted, purfued, and 
killed by them, and his body placed in Octavius's 
way. O&avins, informed of their behaviour, went 
nevertheleſs to the field, and, ſeeing the body of the 
Centurion, turned unconcernedly from it: And, as 
if it had been the crime of ſome particular man, and 
an offence againſt themſelves, he exhorted them, for 
the future, to ſpare one another, and made his in- 
tended diviſton. Theſe two examples, ſays Appian, 
among many others, ſhew how difficult it 1s to go- 
vern the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, when the Generals are 
not commiſſioned to the command of their armies by 
lawful authority, and troops are levied, not for the 
ſervice of their country, but for the intereſt of pri- 
vate 
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v. of R. vate men, ho are obliged to ſoothe them and depend 


be Cu More on the power of their largeſſes than on the fide- 
41. lity of their adherents, or the authority of the laws. 


410 Conſ. | 
L. AnTon1vs, 


P. SERVILIUS VATIAISAURIcVUsS II. J Confuls 


Y. of R. L. Antonius o, brother to the Triumvir, was now 
1 = Conſul with P. Servilius Jauricus II. Cicero every 
5 "-where repreſents Lucius as a vain, weak man; and 
411 Conſ. Dio tells us, that he was entirely governed by Fulvia, 
Antony's wife, who poſſeſſed all authority in Rome, 

This imperious Lady was greatly grieved to ſee her 
huſband deliver himſelf up to Glaphyra, wife to Ar- 

chelaus, Grand Pontiff- of Comana; and afterwards to 
Cleopatra; and reſolved, by any means, to bring him 

home, which ſhe believed nothing but a war could ef- 

fect o. Many plauſible pretexts were made ule of by her 

to produce a breach between Antony and Ofavins, and 

theſe ſhe eaſily found in the preſent unſettled and 
troubleſome times. Oclavius, upon the firſt marks 

of her ill-will, ſent her daughter back to her, aſſur- 

ing her, at the ſame time, that ſhe was a virgin. In 
concert with L. Antonius, ſhe laboured to unite the 


© He triumphed the firſt of January for ſome trifling exploits in 
the Alps. Velleius Paterculus ſays of him: Vitiorum fratris ſui con- 
ſors, fed virtutum, que interdum in illo erant, expers. L. ii. c. 74. 
n an epigram of Odavius againſt Fukvia, preſerved by Mar- 

tial, ſhe is accuſed of having ſollicited the young Triumwvir, in or- 
der to avenge herſelf of the infidelity of Antony; a very improbable 
charge which the Abbe de St. Real inſiſts much upon, as well as 
ſeveral other authors. Octave, ſays this writer, © qui n'aimoit 
** que par politique, & dont on a dit qu'il n'eut jamais d' autres 
*« amours, que celles que ſon interèt, ou ſon ambition lui inſpire- 
rent,“ [Certainly neither his intereſt nor ambition were concerned 
in his ſtrong and laſting attachment for Livia] © ne youlut point 
etouffer dans ſa naiſſance une guerre formidable, qu'il auroit pu 
** terminer en paroiſſant moins cruel a une jeune & belle perſonne. 
« Confid. ſur Antoine.” I dont know whether Fulvia was a belle 
perſonne, but certainly the widow of Cladius, who died about twelve 
years before, and whoſe daughter was actually married to Ofavius, 
could not be a very jeune perſonne. 


Citizens, 
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de. Naitizens, who had been turned out of their poſſeſſions, V. of R. 
and the ſoldiers, againſt Ofavius: They received, 7 C 
therefore, on one hand, the complaints of the op- 0 2 
preſſed, and promiſed them Antony's protection: And, 411 Conſ. 
. on the other, they publicly declared, that the con- 
fiſcated goods of the proſcribed, and the money raiſed Vell. Pat. 
by Antony in the Eaſtern provinces, were ſufficient to" 74. 
4 y off the rewards due to the ſoldiers. They in- 
7 reighed alſo againſt the triumviral power, and gave 
it out that Antony was ready to reſtore the ancient 
' Weovernment; and their conduct ſeems to have been 
" Wcxtremely well calculated to gain the affections of 
the people. They began by demanding of Oclavius 
to divide the charge of eſtabliſhing the veterans in 
the colonies, ſo that he might regulate whatever 
concerned his own ſoldiers, and they what concern- 
ed thoſe of Antony. Octavius alledged, in oppoſi- 
tion to this, the authority of the convention made 
vith his collegue; whereby it was ſtipulated that the 
drection of this whole affair ſhould be left entirely to 
him. The young Triumvir found himſelf in very 
difficult circumſtances. He had incurred the odium 
of all Zraly; he had the coaſts to defend againſt the 
fleets of Pompey and Domitius ; and it was incumbent 
on him to procure corn for the people and ſoldiers, 
which was now very ſcarce, as almoſt all the paſlages 
by ſea were ſtopped up by his enemies, and the pro- 
duce of the land was conſumed by the return of fo 
many legions into Italy. Diſorders were committed 
every day in the city, fo that all trading was ruined, 
and moſt of the ſhops ſhut up: Ventidius, Pollio, Ca- 
nus, Plancus, and others, commanded ſeveral ſmall 
armies in different parts of the country; Lucius Auto- 
x himſelf had raiſed a conſiderable force: And M. 
Antony was in great favour with the ſoldiers, who 
much eſteemed him for his bravery, and loved him 


for his generoſity. O&avius reſolved, therefore, if 
poſſible, to avoid a rupture, and ſeems to have con- 
lented to the demands of Fulvia and L. Antonius. 
The latter, taking Antony's children with him, went 

k a pro- 
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Y. of R. a progreſs through the ſouthern part of Jah: But, 
Bed Chr Upon a quick motion of Ofavius's cavalry to the coaſt 
'oz. Of the Brutii, in order to hinder Pompey from landing 
411 Conf. there, he fled precipitately to Antony's colonies, and 
put himſelf and his nephews under their protection; 
accuſing Oavius of infidelity towards his collegue. 
Odtavius, on the contrary, ſent to acquaint them, 
that there was no ſhadow of change in the friendſhip 
betwixt him and Antony, but that Lucius ſought a pre- 
tence to make them arm againſt each other, becauſe 
he was an enemy to the triumvirate, in the maiate- 
nance of whoſe power the ſoldiery were concerned, 
if they would not be driven from their colonies; and 
that, as for his horſe, they were ſtill in the country of 
the Brut, executing his orders. In conſequence of 
this miſunderſtanding, the Antonian officers held a 
congreſs at Theanum; where they preſcribed the fol- 
lowing terms of peace to Oclavius and to L. Antony: 
That the Triumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Conſuls 
* in the government of the Commonwealth; that 
ce they ſhould give lands only to thoſe who had ſerved 
ce at Philippi; that the money ariſing from the eſtates 
e already forfeited, and the prices of thoſe yet to be 
«© expoſed to (ale, ſhould be equally divided between 
<« the veterans in Antony's colonies, and the other 
„ triumviral troops in Italy; that neither party ſhouid 
& make any new levies of men; but that two of the 
% Autonian legions ſhould be employed by Ocdlavius, 
in the expedition againſt Pompey; that Saluidienus 
„ might paſs the Alps and go into Spain, to take the 
* command of the legions in that province, without 
being impeded by Afinins Pollo; and that Lucius, 
e ſatisfied with theſe conditions, ſhould diſmiſs his 
c guards, and follow the functions of his office in a 
« peaceful manner.” Theſe articles were agreed 
upon ; but none of them were carried into execution, 
except that Salvidienus cleared the paſſage of the Alps, 
and joined the army in Spain. Lucius, pretending 
that his life was in danger, retired to the fortreſs of q 
Preneſte ; Fulvia fled to Lepidus, putting herſelf * | 
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her children under his protection; and both ſent meſ-Y. of R. 
ſengers to Antony with letters to give him the alarm, Bel = 
and bring him into Tah. 40. a 
In this extremity of affairs, Oclavius, dreading that 411 ConC. 
Pompey might take advantage of the diſpute between 
him and Fulvia, ſent a deputation of his officers to 
Præneſte, to endeavour, if poſſible, to bring about a 
reconciliation. Theſe invited Lucius to their meet- 
ing: But he was hindered from complying with their 
requeſt by Manius Rufus, Antony's agent, who was 
influenced by Fulvia. After a ſhort conſultation, 
Manius anſwered them in the following terms: That, 
« while Antony was buſy in raiſing money among 
« ſtrangers, Ofavius by his cringing and flexibility 
« ſecured to himſelf all the militia, and all the ſtrong 
places in Italy That he had taken away from An- 
« tony Nether Gaul, by enfranchiſing it and incor- 
« porating it into /taly : That, inſtead of eighteen 
« towns deſigned for the reward of the veterans, he 
„had granted them almoſt the whole country: 
« That, inſtead of twenty-eight legions that were to 
be provided for, he was planting four-and-thirty 
« legions in /taly : That he had taken money out of 
the temples, which had never been done before, 
* whatever famine had been in the city; and that, 
on pretence of a war with Pompey, but indeed to 
„gain over to himſelf the ſoldiery, and to employ 
them againſt Antony that he had fold the goods 
« of the proſcribed at ſuch low rates, that it was ra- 
« ther giving than ſelling them: And that, if he 
« really deſired peace, he ought firſt to give an ac- 
count of what he had done, and ſhould do nothing, 
for the future, but what ſhould be reſolved upon 
« by common deliberation.” This was propofing 
to take every thing out of the hands of Oclavius; 
who, ſeeing Antony's party bent upon war, made his 
preparations with the greateſt deligence. To le- 
pions that were quartered in the city of Ancona, in- 
formed of this beginning of a civil commotion, ſent 
deputies to Rome, to entreat Ofavins to conſent to 
| an 
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V. of R. an accommodation. Odĩavius anſwered, that he had 


no deſign againſt Antony, but that Lucius would make 
war upon him. This gave occaſion to another nego- 


411 Conf. tiation with Lucius, who was engaged by theſe de- 


puties, in conjunction with ſeveral of Antony's Offi- 
cers, to conſent to meet Ofavins at Gabii, a town 
which lay at an equal diſtance from Rome and Prene- 
fe: But a party of Ofavinss cavalry having inſulted 
a detachment which L. Antonius had ſent to recon- 
noitre the road, Lucius retreated to his fortreſs, and 
neither entreaties nor menaces could prevail upon 
him to come to the place of meeting. Manifeſtoes 
were publiſhed on both fides, and an open war de- 
clared. Manius publiſhed letters from Antony, by 
which he approved of his brother's proceedings, and 

required of his officers and ſoldiers to ſupport him. 
Octavius, who, beſides his own proper army, had 
molt of the diſmiſſed veterans on his ſide, and whoſe 
troops acted with the greateſt celerity and con- 
cert, was an over-match for Lucius. The Conſul 
had for him the good wiſhes of the city and country, 
becauſe he had ſhewed a regard for the complaints 
of thoſe who had been turned out of their eſtates, and 
had declared againſt the continuation of the triumvi- 
ral authority, and many towns throughout Italy de- 
clared for him. Rome itſelf, though guarded by two le- 
gions under the command of Lepidus, joyfully receiv- 
ed him as ſoon as Ofavus left it to go into Umbria: 
But he had but fix legions of new-railed troops under 
his own command, and a precarious authority over 
the Lieutenants, who commanded Antony's legions, 
quartered in the diſtant parts of /taly. Hearing that 
Sal vidienus was upon his march with a numerous army 
from Gaul, in order to join Ofavius, and was fol- 
lowed in the rear by Aſinius Pollio and Ventidius, two 
of his brother's Lieutenants, he marched to meet him, 
with a view of hemming him in between his army 
and thoſe of his friends: But he ſoon found himſelf 
ſurrounded on all ſides: For Agrippa marched w 
im 
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him into Iuſubria, and hindered his retreat: And Sal- V. of R. 
vidienus guarded the paſſages with ſuch care, that hen 2 


prevented his joining Poll;o and Yentidius. Not dar- 
ing, in theſe circumſtances, to venture a battle, he 411 


retired to Perufia, a ſtrong town in Hetruria, hoping Perugia. 


that the Commanders in his intereſt would find means 
to come up with him. But FVentidius and Pollio did 
not exert themſelves, and Octavius, bringing up all 
the remainder of his troops, effectually blockaded 
him. Fulvia was at Præneſte with a number of Sena- 
tors and Knights; where, according to Dio, ſhe go- 
verned with an abſolute authority, preſiding in coun- 
cil, and haranguing the ſoldiers with a ſword by her 
fide: She there raiſed a new army, which ſhe put 
under the command of Plancus, and was, very preſſing 
in her ſollicitations to procure the junction of the ſe- 
reral Commanders: But, whether they diſapproved of 
this unſeaſonable war, or ſaw it was impoſſible to diſ- 
engage Lucius Antonius, Ventidius retired to Ravenna, 
Pillio to Ariminum, Plancus to Spoletum, and the other 
Commanders, after ſome motions, remained quiet, 
and waited the event. Lucius defended the town 
vith great bravery, and made ſeveral bold and deſ- 
perate ſallies, but with no proportionable ſucceſs; 
till, finding his ſoldiers reduced to the utmoſt miſe- 
ties of famine, he at laſt came out in perſon, and, 
giving himſelf up into Octaviuss hands, with great 
earneſtneſs interceded for his poor ſoldiers, and beg- 
ged that his puniſhment might atone for their crimes. 
Appian who gives him a fair character, as a lover of 
the public welfare and an enemy to the power of the 
triumvirate, makes him ſpeak to his army and to 
02avius in a very ſpirited ſtrain. The young Trium- 
vir received him very honourably and with much ge- 
neroſity; and all Lucius's ſoldiers were pardoned, at 
the bes of OXavius's own men: The town was de- 
ſtined to be plundered, but one of the inhabitants ſet 
fre to his houſe before he ſtabbed himſelf, and the 
flames, being ſpread by the wind, conſumed the 

Vol. VIII. L whole 
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V. of R. whole city. Ventidius and the other Lieutenants of 
Pet Chr. Antony, made towards the ſea-coaſt. Calenus, who 


„ commanded ſeveral legions in the Alps, dying at this 
411 Conf, time, his ſon ſurrendered them to Oavius: Fulvia 
fled to Greece with Plancus Julia, Antony's mother, 
with ſeveral of her ſon's principal friends, and, among 

the reſt, with Tiberius Nero, huſband to Livia, and 
father of the Emperor Tiberius, failed for Sicily, and 
received from Pompey ſhips to conduct them where 
they thought proper. Thus ended this dangerous 
war; and O#tavius returned to Rome, where he enter- 

ed in his triumphal robes, and crowned with laurel 4, 

L. Antonius was ſent by Ofavius into Spain with the 
honourable title of Proconſul, but without any real 


power; and he probaby died there ſoon after, for 
there is no more mention of him in hiſtory. 


q Suetonius, in Aug. 15, writes that, © after the taking of 
« Perufia, Octavius put many of the priſoners to death, anſwer- 
“ing all that offered to beg pardon, or excuſe themſelves, briefly 
a — death wwas the word.” Some authors add, ſays - the 
ſame hiſtorian, ** that three hundred of the equeſtrian and ſena- 
„ torian order, culled out of the reſt, were ſlaughtered like vic- 
tims, at an aljar raiſed to Julius Cæ ſar on the ides of March: 
And others have affirmed, that he entered upon this war, on 
purpoſe to engage his ſecret enemies, and ſuch whoſe fear more 
than affection for him kept them quiet, to declare themſelves 
* now that they had an opportunity of doing it with Lucius 
Antony at their head; and that, by the defeat of them, and 
the confiſcation of their eſtates, he might be enabled to make 
good his promiſes to the veteran ſoldiers.” 

Appian writes, that he only put to death the Senators of Peruſia, 
with a few of his moſt inveterate enemies ; and that he was con- 
ſtrained to this ſtep by his ſoldiers. Paterculus alſo has ſaid the 
ſame thing: In Peruſinos magis ira militum, quam voluntate ſæ vi- 


tum ducis. Lib. ii. p. 74. 
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CH a pm 


Ax rox carries over his troops into Italy, and is joined 
in his paſſage by Douirius, with his fleet. Sk xrus 
Poup EV, courted by Oc r Avius, offers his aſliſtance 
to Ax TON V. The differences of the two TRluu- 
VIRS are compoſed by their common friends, and An- 
tony marries Octavia. An agreement 1s made with 
Pompey. A new diviſion is made of the Empire. 
VeNnTiDius's exploits againſt the Parthians. 


Cx. DomiTtius CaLvinus II. 
C. Asinius PoLLIo, Conſuls. 


147 


NTONY was ſtill immerſed in pleaſure at Alex-Y. of R. 


andria, when he received the account of his bro- 713: 


ther's defeat, and the ruin of his party in Italy; 


and Bef. Chr. 


that Oftavius had made himſelf maſter of both Gauls, PD. ; 


and had got all the legions into his hands that were 
quartered in thoſe parts. About the ſame time he re- 
ceived advice that the Parthians, commanded by Ha- 
corus, their King's ſon, and Labienust, had made 
themſelves maſters of Syria and Judea, had ſacked 
Jeruſalem, and carried away Hircanus, the High- 
prieſt, and Herod's brother, priſoners. Theſe diſ- 
agreeable and diſgraceful tidings rouſed him from 
his lethargy: He immediately gathered together two 
hundred ſhips, and a conſiderable army which he 
had ready in thoſe parts. His deſign was to march 
immediately againſt the Parthians ; but the preſſing 
letters he received from his wife Fulvia, and his 
friends, obliged him to turn towards Italy. He went 
from Alexandria to Tyre, from whence paſſing by the 
iſles of Cyprus and Rhodes, he arrived at Athens, 
where he met Futvia, He much blamed her and his 


brother Lucius for occaſioning the late diſorders, and 


r This Labienus was the fon of Titus Labienus, who had been 
Czſar's Lieutenant in Gaul. Ws 
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V. of R. here he underſtood that OAavius had lately married 


713. 
Bef. Chr. 


Scribonia, the ſiſter of Libo, Pompey's father-in-law, 
a Lady much more advanced in years than himſelf; 


412 Conſ.and in which alliance he could have no other view 


than to gain over Pompey to his party for the ſake of 
his ſhipping, of which he was almoſt deſtitute. Au- 
tony advanced therefore towards Italy, leaving Fulvia 
ſick at Sicyon; which neglect and ſcorn finiſned what 
his infidelity had begun, and ſhe died there ſoon after 
of grief. In theſe circumſtances, it was a ſatisfaction 
to Antony to ſee himfelf courted by Pompey: This 
Commander, inſtead of cloſing with OXavius, choſe 


to treat with Antony, and ſent Libo to him under the 


Flor. hb. 


iv. c. o. 


Plut. in 


Anton. 


pretence of conducting to him Julia, his mother. 
Antony acted with great diſcretion, and anſwered, 
that, if he was obliged to make war againſt Oclavius, 
he would willingly accept of Pompey's propoſal; and, 
if, on the contrary, their differences ſhould be ami- 
cably determined, he would take care to reconcile 
him with his collegue. Domitius Abenobarbus joined 
him in his paſſage over the Jonian ſea; and, after hav- 
ing kept an independent fleet ſince the battle of Phi- 
lippi, ſurrendered to him with all his ſhips and forces. 
With this reinforcement he appeared before Brundu- 
ſium, where he was refuſed admittance, under the 
pretence that he brought with him Domitius, who 
was an enemy to Cæſar. Antony, upon this, blocked 
up the place, and ſent to Pompey in Sicily to engage 
him to invade Sardinia and Italy. Oclavius marched 
directly to Brundufium, where the old ſoldiers being 
unwilling to fight againſt Antony, the army endea- 
voured by all methods to reconcile the two compe- 
titors; and this was at length brought about by the 
management and interpoſition of Cocceius Nerva, Pol- 
lis, and Mecenas. In conſequence of this agreement 
all offences and affronts were to be mutually forgiven, 
and a marriage was propoſed between Antony and 
Oaavius's half-ſiſter Ofavia, the widow of Marcellus, 
a Lady of great beauty and of extraordinary virtues 
and accompliſhments. Though Cleopatra had ſo large 

a ſhare 
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a ſhare in Autony's heart, yet he could not without V. of R. 


ba ſeneſs refuſe a Lady of Octauias rank and admira- . 
ble qualities; and, to avoid all preſent inconveniencies 


he married her. Manius, Antony's agent in 1taly, 412 Conf. 


and Salvidienus, Odlavius's chief Lieutenant, were the 
victims of this reconciliation. The firſt was put to 
death by Antony's order, as the chief author of the 
Perufian war. The ſecond was accuſed before the Se- 
nate by Oavius of treaſonable practices, and ſenten- 
ced to die; which ſentence he executed upon himſelf. 
The hiſtorians tell us, that Salvidienus offered his ſer- 
vices to Antony, during the ſiege of Brunduſium; 
and that Antony, upon his reconciliation, informed 
OAavius of the treachery of his Lieutenant. A new 
diviſion of the Roman Empire was made upon this 
renewal of peace and amity, by which Codropolis, a 
town of /lyricum, was made the boundary of their do- 
minions: All from that place weſtward being to obey 
Oaavius, and all eaſtward Antony; Africa was left to 
Lepidus. 

After this diviſion, Antony immediately diſpatched 
Ventidius into Aſia againſt the Parthians. But the 
troubles at home ſeemed much greater to both Antony 
and Ofavius, who were now entertained with the 
ſad and lamentable complaints of poor people, ready 
to ſtarve for want of proviſions; which Pompey hin- 
dered from coming either from the eaſt or weſt by 
means of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica, which he had 
in his power; and from Africa by his navy, which 
was then very powerful. Oclavius, on account of 
ſome former affronts, would not be brought to any 
accommodation with Pompey, notwithſtanding the 


continual cries and prayers of the multitude, whoſe Appian. 


rage and fury came at laſt to that height, that he 
was nigh being ſtoned by them, and Antony too by 
coming to his aſſiſtance. At laſt, both Triumvirs and 
Pompey were fo far perſuaded as to come to an inter- 
view upon two bridges built upon ſtakes driven into 
the ſea, a little off the promontory of Miſenum; the 

L 3 | two 
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V. of R. two Triumvirs accompanied by their troops drawn 
1 * upon the ſhore,. and Pompey by a numerous fleet; 
„In but, the latter demanding large privileges for the pro- 
39, but, g large privileg p 

412 Con. ſcribed perſons,” and to be admitted into the power 
and place of Lepidus, the treaty was ineffectual. 
Vet the preſſing neceſſities and frequent mutinies of 
the people brought them together a ſecond time, 
where amongſt other articles, it was concluded that 
Pompey ſhould retain all the iſlands he was then in poſſeſ- 
fion o, and alſo Peloponneſus ; that he ſhould be made 
Augur, and have the privilege of demanding the conſul- 
ſhip in his abſence, and of diſcharging that office by any 
F his friends; that he ſhould leave the ſea open, and 
pay the people what corn was due from Sicily , that thoſe 
who had taken refuge with him, out of fear, ſhould be 
reſtored to their poſſeſſions and privileges, and loſe only 
their moveables ;, that the proſcribed perſons, except ſuch 
as were gutliy of Ceſar's death, ſhould have all liberty 
to return and receive a fourth part of their eſtates; and 
5651041. thar he himſelf ſhould receive ſeventy millions of ſeſterces. 
ſterl. This treaty was ſigned by the Generals, and was then 
Vell. Pat.ſent to Rome to be kept by the Veſtals. Thus a peace 
ij. 77- was concluded to the great joy and ſatisfaction of all 
the people. The three Chiefs thought of treating each 
other on this occaſion; and it fell by lot to Pompey 
to give the firſt entertainment. He received them 
accordingly on board his ſhip: And while they were 
at ſupper, Menas, his Admiral, whiſpered him in the 
ear: © Allow me to cut the cables, and you are 
+ Maſter of the world.” Pompey, after a moment's re- 
flection, anſwered, + You ſhould have done it with- 
cut conſulting me; Pompey cannot perjure himſelf.” 
The two gueſts heard nothing of what was ſaid, and 
the entertainment was concluded with as much gaiety 
as it had begun. Antony and Ofavius treated Pompey 
in their turns; and theſe rejoicings ſeemed to ſpeak 

the ſincerity of their union s. 


L. Mar- 


x The two Conſuls of this year, Calvinus and Pollio, laid down 
their office before the end of their nominal! magiſtracy, in favour of 
| L. Cornelius 
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IL. Marcivus CensoRiNUs, 15 
C. CALVIs tus SABINUS, | Conſuls. 
The noiſe of civil diſcord now ceaſed for a while; V. of R. Fe 

and Ofavius and Antony were welcomed to Rome with 714. 4 
the loudeſt acclamations. The other Chief failed Bef = 
back to his iſlands. Before they ſeparated, they 41; Conf. 
named, it is ſaid, the Conſuls for the four following 

years; Antony and Libo for the firſt, Ociavius and 

Pompey for the ſecond, Domitius and S9/ius for the third, 

and Antony and Ofavius for the fourth. This nomi- 

nation, however, did not take place. . 

The ſtay which Oc r Avius and Ax rox made at «| 
Rome was not long. Oclavius, to keep his ſoldiers in 1 
action, ſent a detachment of them into Hyricum, and 
led the reſt into Gaul, where there were ſome diftur- 
bances; and Antony departed for the Eaſt, to carry 
on the war againſt the Parthians. This war his Lieu- 

_ tenant Yentidius had managed with great ſucceſs, 
having overthrown Labienus and Barzapharnes in two 
engagements, in which theſe two Generals periſhed. 
Antony, being informed in his way of theſe particu- 
lars, ſtopped at Athens, where he paſſed the winter, 
and gave himſelf over to his pleaſures. and diverſions 
in the company of Oclavia, with whom he is ſaid to 
have been in love at this time. He quitted, during 
his reſidence there, all the enſigns of authority, and 
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L. Cornelius Balbus, a friend of Ofawvius ; and of P. Canidius Craſſus, 
one of Antony's officers, whom we ſhall ſoon ſee at the head of his 
land-army. Folio, when diveſted of the conſulſhip,was ſent to make 
war againſt the Parthinians, a people of Ilhyria, who had ſhewn a 
ſtrong attachment to Brutus. He took the town of Salona, and 
performed other exploits, which entitled him to a triumph. His 
collegue Calvinus obtained the fame honour for ſome ſucceſs againſt x 
the Cerritani in Spain. During their conſulate, Herod was made yi 
King of the Jews by a decree of the Senate, and old Dejotarus, Ko. 
that good ally of the Ariftocratians, died, leaving behind him, i | 
among other memorable deeds, that of having murdered all his El 
children, but the one whom he deſtined for his heir. 
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v. of R. affected to live like a private perſon. He neglected 

Bel Gu buſineſs altogether, and divided his time between love, 
6. philoſophy, and entertamments. 

gon. Arrius CLavprius PULCHER, } 

| 145 | * 

C. NokxBANUS FLACCUS, J Confuls. ; 


V. of R. Antony, in the beginning of this year, thought of 
71 8 reſuming the General. A jealouſy perhaps of the 
Bef. Chr. honour acquired by his Lieutenant had ſeized him at 
. Conſ this time; and he left Atbens to gather thoſe laurels 
which properly belonged to him. But, before he ar- 

rived at the army, Ventidius had put an end to the 

war by a complete victory which he had gained over 
Pacorus. This brave Prince periſhed in the battle, 

and all his men were deſtroyed, excepting thoſe who 
found protection in Samaſatis, the capital town of 
Commagena, where Antiochus reigned. Ventidius, who 

was afraid of offending Antony, did not purſue all the 
advantages of this victory. In the proſecution, how- 

ever, of the war, he laid ſiege to Samaſatis, which 

he would have taken in a ſhort time, if Antony had 

not ſent expreſs orders to him to wait his arrival. As 

the juſtice, generoſity, and bravery of the young 
Parthian Prince had endeared all the Syrians to his 
perſon, and there were no hopes of bringing back to 

their duty ſeveral towns and Princes. in thoſe parts, 

while they thought him alive, Yentigius cauſed his 

head to be carried about the province, and thus com- 
pletely revenged upon the Parthians the cruelty and 
indignity they were guilty of, in regard to Craſſus 

and his brave and generous ſons. When Antony ar- 

rived, he took upon him the command of the ſiege 

of Samoſatis, but his behaviour in the conduct of it 
procured him no honour, The town was bravely de- 
fended, and Antiochus at laſt purchaſed of him a 

8,1251. peace for three hundred talents, though he had of- 
erl. fered Ventidius a thouſand before his arrival. After 
this exploit, away he flew to his dear Ofavia at Athens. 

He was decreed a triumph in Rome for the victories of 

| 0 Ventidius; 
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Pentidius; and this brave General was likewiſe ad- V. of R. 
15. 
Bel. Chr. 
his, this ſame year, on the 28th of December, with 41 Goal. 


mitted to the fame honour. The triumph decreed to 
Antony was never exhibited ; but Yentidius celebrated 


great pomp; and the circumſtances of his having 
been formerly led in triumph, in his infancy, added 
to the public joy, and to the glory of this diſtinc- 
tion. 


o H A P. W 


The renewal of the war between the TRIUMVIRS and 

 SexTVvs PomPey. OcTaAvivs's preparations. His 
bad ſucceſs in ſeveral naval engagements. He at laſt 
deſtroys SeExTUus's fleet, and obliges him to quit Sicily. 
He diſpoſſeſſes Lx BID us of his army and the trium- 
viral power, and applies himſelf to gain the aſtections 
of all orders of men. | 


HE peace which had been concluded between 
Pompey and the Triumvirs was not of long con- 
tinuance. Antony, who by the articles of it was 
obliged to quit Peloponneſus, would not do it till 


Pompey had ſatisfied him for ſuch monies as were due 


to him from the inhabitants. Pompey would by no 
means hearken to this, but immediately began con- 
trary to his engagements, to augment his forces. He 
alſo ſecretly authoriſed the pirates to ſeize the pro- 
viſions deſtined for /zaly, which renewed the former 
grievances and miſeries, and made the people com- 
plain, that the only change 1n their fituation was, that 
they had four tyrants inſtead of three. Menas, one of 
Pompey's freedmen, in whom he had hitherto placed 
the greateſt confidence, had oppoſed the peace, and 
now excited him to a rupture: Yet, ſoon after, upon 
a ſuſpicion of a change in his maſter's affections, he 
revolted to Oclavius, and delivered up to him Sard:- 
nia and Corfica with three legions and fixty gallies. 
Sextus demanded him back, and upon receiving a re- 
fuſal, he ſent a ſquadron to pillage the coaſt of Cam- 


pant. 
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Y. of R. pania. Octavius, on his fide, took the treaty of Mi- 


ſenum out of the hands of the Veſtals, alledging, that, 
by. this hoſtility it was broke, and ſummoned Antony 


414 Conſand Lepidus to come to his aſſiſtance. But, neither 


of them making haſte to comply, he was obliged to 
act by himſelf; and he ſoon gathered two numerous 
_ fleets; one compoſed moſtly of the veſſels of Menas 

and commanded by Calvifius Sabinus; another built 
and equipped on the Adriatic coaſt, under the con- 
duct of L. Corniſicius. Theſe two fleets were to at- 
tack Sicily on two ſides, and cauſe a diverſion of the 
forces of the enemy, while his legions paſſed from 
Reggio into the iſland. But Sextus, who was in readi- 
neſs for a vigorous defence, ſent a ſquadron under 
the conduct of Menecrates againſt Calviſius, and de- 
ſtroyed moſt of his ſhips near Cuma; and he waited 
himſelf, at Meſſana, the approach of the other fleet. 
This alſo was beat back by Pompey, and, when lying 
at anchor, was almoſt entirely deſtroyed. Oavius 
who was on board of it, got on ſhore with much 
difficulty, and, having ſaved what men and veſlels he 
could, contented himſelf, for the preſent, in diſtri- 
buting his land-forces along the coaſt, till he could 
get together another fleet. 

Oclavius was married this year to Livia, ſo famous 
for having engaged his conſtant affection during his 
whole life. She had lately returned to Rome with her 
huſband Tiberius Nero, under the ſecurity of the 
peace of Miſenum; and, by her, refined and dexterous 
wit more than her beauty, ſhe made ſuch a deep im- 
preſſion on his heart, that, in order to procure her, 
he broke through all the rules of decency. Scribonia 
was divorced from him, the very day ſhe was brought 
to bed of the famous Julia; and Tiberius Nero was 
conſtrained to yield up to him his wife, though ſhe 
was ſix months gone with child. The ſcruple ariſing 
from this circumſtance was removed by the college 
of Augurs. The queſtion was put to them, Whe- 


ther a woman, with child by her huſband, could 
(0 be 
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« be rake married to another man before child- V. of R. 


birth?“ 
% doubt to whom the child belonged, Livia was free 


hey ſaid, © that, ſince there could be no 57 Chr. 


« to marry, though pregnant, the law forbidding itz; Conf. 


« only, when that was uncertain.” The Lady was 
delivered three months afterwards of Druſus, whom 
O#avius immediately ſent to Tiberius t. 

The five years of the Triumvirate were now al- 
moſt . and the Triumvirs prolonged their 
power for five years more, without regarding the ſuf- 
frages either of the Senate or people. 


M. VirsAxlus AGRIPP A»? conſuls 
L. Canipius GALLUS, 


Canidins was a creature of Antony's; and AgrippaY. of R. 


was a faithful ſervant of Ofavius ; a man of low birth, 
but who had great talents for war and for a Court. 


716. 
Bef. Chr. 


| 6. 
He had lately brought back to their. duty the rebel-,, - Conſ. 


lious Gauls, and in this expedition had paſſed the 
Rhine. Oavius with the conſulſhip had procured 
him a decree for a triumph: But he rejected this diſ- 
tinction as unbecoming, at a time when his General 


had been unſucceſsful, The whole year of their con- 


t Sueton. in Galba, c. 1. Liviæ olim poſt Auguſti ſtatim nuptias 
Vejentanum ſuum reviſenti, prætervolans aquila, Gallinam albam, 
ramulum lauri roſtro tenentem, ita ut rapuerat, demifit in gre- 
mium: cumque nutriri alitem pangique ramulum placuiſſet, tanta 
pullorum ſoboles provenit, ut hodie quoque ea villa ad Gallinas vo- 
cetur ; tale vero rok ut triumphaturi Cæſares inde laureas 
decerperent ; fuitque mos triumphantibus alias confeſtim eodem 
loco pangere: Plinius xv. 30. Livie Druſillæ, quæ pottea 
Auguſta matrimonii nomen accepit, cum pacta eſſet illa Czari, 
Gallinam conſpicui candoris ſedenti aquila ex alto abjecit in gre- 
mium illæſam: intrepideque miranti acceſſit miraculum, quoniam 
teneret roſtro laureum ramum onuſtum ſuis baccis. Conſervari 
alitem & ſobolem juſſere Aruſpices ramumque eum ſeri ac rite cuſ- 
todiri. Quod factum eſt in villa Cæſarum fluvio Tiberi impoſita, 
juxta nonum lapidem Flaminia via, quæ ob id vocatur, ad Gallinas : 
Mireque ſilva provenit. Ex ea triumphans poſtea Cæſar laurum in 
manu tenuit, coronamque capite geſſit. Ac deinde imperatores 
Cæſares cuncti. Dio eadem habet libro iv. 8 vo. p. 389. 

ſulſhip 


156 
Y. of R.ſulſhip was ſpent. in making preparations againſt 


716. 
Bet. Chr 
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Pompey. Agrippa was charged with the care of build- 


ing a new fleet and exerciſing the rowers and ſeamen; 


415 Conf. and he acquitted himſelf of this double employment 


with great zeal and capacity, overlooking the carpen- 
ters, and preſiding over the exerciſes, in which twen- 
ty thouſand ſlaves were inſtructed. He executed alſo 
another noble work, the Julian port, formed by the 
junction of the lakes Lucrinus and Avernus with the 
ſea; in which the greateſt fleets might be received, 
and find ſufficient ſhelter from the winds and tides. 
The lake Lucrinus, ſituated between Miſenum and 
Puteoli, was ſeparated from the fea by an old cauſey 


a mile in length, and of a ſufficient breadth to allow 


a waggon to paſs. Agrippa repaired and raiſed this 
cauſey, which, being weakened in ſeveral places, 
was frequently overflowed. He cut two openings in 
it to allow a paſſage for ſhips; and, from the bottom 
of the lake Lucrinus, he drew a canal to the lake 
Avernus, which laſt properly formed the port, and 


Serv. in afforded a ſecure retreat to veſſels. It is reported, 
Virg. Zn. that, in order to correct the bad quality of the air, 


W. 442. 


which was ſuppoſed to be infectious and peſtalential, 
Agrippa cut down the foreſts, which grew on the 
borders of the Avernus, and thus, by giving a free 
circulation to the air, made it a healthful and plea- 
fant ſituation. It was here he aſſembled all the new 
veſſels built in the ſeveral ports of Val, and exer- 
ciſed the rowers and ſailors u. 

L. GeL- 


u © An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita clauſtra ? 


* Atque indignatum — ſtridoribus æquor, 


onat unde refuſo, 
yrrhenuſque fretis immittitur æſtus Avernis? 
Virg, Georg. ii. 161. 


- "a qua ponto longa 


| —— Sive receptus 
Terri Neptunus claſſes Aquilonibus arcet 
Regis opus. Hor. Art. Poet. v. 63. 


This noble and royal work does not ſeem to have been of any laſting 
wie. Strabo, who wrote under the Emperor Tiberius, takes very 
little 
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L. GeLLius PoPLICOLA, ö 
M. Cocckius NxRVA, J Conſuls. 
Antony, in the beginning of this year, appeared V. of R ; ; 
before Brunduſium, with a fleet of 300 fail; and pre- T ; 
tended that he came to aſſiſt Oavius, in the 4 


war againſt Pompey : But Octavius, having now ga-416 Conf 
thered a very powerful force at ſea, could willing- 

ly have diſpenſed with his collegue's civility. Plutarch Plut. in 
. that he came rather as an enemy than a friend; Ant. 
and the new diſguſts that aroſe between them, at this 

time, ſeem to favour his opinion. Antony, it has 5 
been ſaid, was not willing that Ofavius ſhould have 4 
all the honour and profit of the conqueſt of S:cily, and | 
was deſirous to exchange a part of his fleet, which 
was a great expence to him, for a land-army, which 
he wanted in order to puſh the war againſt the Par- 
thians: But, whatever were the cauſes of their diſcon- 6 
tent, certain it is that they began to conſider each 4 
other as rivals, and ſnewed openly their diſſatisfacti- i 
on. Antony was refuſed admittance into the port of 1 
Brunduſium, and therefore landed at Tarentum, where 
Octavia, who accompanied him, obtained his leave 
to go to her brother, and clear up all miſunderſtand- 
ings. Octavius received her with the courteſy ſuita- 
ble to the great affection he had for her, but was yet | 
ſo backwards in anſwering her requeſt, that ſhe pub- 4 
licly addreſſed herſelf to his two great friends, Agrippa f 
and Mzcenas: All mankind, ſaid ſhe, have their eyes "| 
fixed upon me, and congratulate me for partaking of 4 
„ the grandeur of two powerful Generals. I am the 
„ wife of one, and the fiſter of the other. But, if an 


little notice of it; and, in the hiſtory of later ages, it is ſeldom 
mentioned. The face of theſe places was entirely changed in 15 38, 1 
by an earthquake, which in one night raiſed a great part of the 4 
bottom of the lake Lucrinus, and the adjacent fields, into a moun- 1 
tain five hundred feet high, called now Monte Nuovo, which is ty 
covered particularly on one fide with the ſcoriz of melted metal, 7 
and has a hollow in its ſummit, which is near a mile and a half in 4 
circumference, | | 
&« il] 
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V. of R.< zl] deſtiny ſhould lead them to war with each other, 1 
Bel ta ©* ſpall be miſerable without redreſs ; I ſhall be reduced 
5 hr. & "79 the fatal neceſſity of lofing a huſband or a brother.” 
416 Conf, Her entreaties had, at length, ſo much weight that 
Odtavius conſented to meet Antony between Tarentum 
and Metapontum. From the place choſen for their in- 
terview, it appeared that the young Triumvir intend- 

ed to have a ſmall river between him and his collegue. 

But Antony, who did not want generoſity, when he 

faw Oclavius approach, leaped into a boat, that he 

might croſs over to him. This Odlavius perceived, 

and, imitating the example, they met in the middle 

of the ſtream, and there diſputed, who ſhould go over 

to the other. Oclavius prevailed, as he declared that 

he had an intention to go to Tarentum to ſee his ſiſter. 

They ſoon agreed between themſelves and againſt 

Sextus. Antony lent Octavius 120 veſſels, and received 

from him twenty thouſand legionary ſoldiers: And, 

in conſideration of the ten light ſhips of war, Ofavia 
obtained, for her huſband, a thouſand choſen men, 

who were to ſerve him as a guard. They alſo, that 

they might confirm their negotiations, projected a 

double marriage; the one of Autyllus, the eldeſt ſon of 
Antony, with Julia, daughter to Oftavins, who was 

not three years old; and the other of Antonia, the 
daughter of Antony and Octavia, who was ſtill young- 

er, with the ſon of Domitius Abenobarbus; which laſt 

took place, and began the alliance between the family 

of Domitius and Czſar. Having thus adjuſted their 
differences, they took leave of each other: Antony 
Teturned into the Eaſt with his new legions, leaving 
Oclavia in Italy: And Oclavius, on his fide, ſtrength- 

ened with ſuch a conſiderable navy, applied himſelf 
entirely to the war againſt Sextus *. 


Oclavius 


* Appian tells us, that before he began any military operations, 
he purified his new fleet by the religious ceremony of a luſtration, 
which was performed after the following manner: Altars were 
erected in the ſea a little off the ſhore, and the ſhips, with all their 
reſpective crews, in a profound ſilence, were ranked in order before 
them: The Prieſts ſacrificed, ſtanding in the water i then placed the 

victims 
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Octavius determined to invade Sicily from three ſe- V. of R. 


veral quarters: Lepidus was to make a deſcent from 
Africa; Statilius Taurus from Tarentum, with the ſhips 


fleet from the Julian port: And the three armies ſet 
out, by agreement, on the firft of July v. But on the 
third ho after they had ſet fail, a violent tempeſt 
aroſe, and rendered uſeleſs, at leaſt for a time, theſe 
formidable preparations. Lepidus alone landed his 
men in Sicily, on the coaſt of Lilybeum, Taurus was 
forced back to Tarentum; and Ofavius's ſquadron, 
having no port near to put in at, ſuffered greatly. 
Sextus, who, on this occaſion, ſacrificed ſolemnly to 
Neptune, took for his colour the ſea-green, infleed 
of the purple; and Octavius, on his fide, declared he 
would conquer in ſpite of Neptue. Lepidus was able 
to keep footing in Sicily, for he had failed with a 
thouſand veſſels of burden and ſeventy gallies, which 


carried over twelve legions, five thouſand Numidian 


horſe, and all things ry for their ſubſiſtence. 
Pompey hoped that, after ſo many loſſes, Ofavius 
would lie quiet; but when he heard that he had re- 


fitted his fleet, and was preparing to invade Sicily 


again, that very ſummer; he ſent the perfidious Me- 
nas, who had already abandoned the party of O#a- 
Vius, and had returned to his old maſter, to obſerve 
the motions of his enemy. Menas, ill fatisfied with 
the reception he had met with from Pompey, who had 
truſted him with no other command than that of the 
ſeven ſhips which he had brought back with him, 
and which he commanded in the preſent expedition, 


victims in a pinnace, with which they rowed thrice round the fleet, 


followed by other boats in which were all the principal Command- 
ers; all offering prayers, that, if the fleet was threatened with an 


misfortune, it might fall upon the victims. The victims were di- 


vided into two 2 and one half of them was thrown into the 
ſea, the other half burnt upon the altar, whilſt all the multitude 
made their prayers. 


According to Dio, I. xlix. p. 392, in the beginning of ſpring. 


— We ſhall follow Appian in the account of this war, his relation 
being as authentic and more conſiſtent than any other. 


reſolved 


left by Antony; and he himſelf, with his new-buwit 41 


717. 
Bef. Chr. 
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Y. of R. reſolved once more to change ſides. To this purpoſe, 
Bel -Y imagining, that, whatever happened, it would be for 
36. his advantage to do ſome brave and valiant action, he 
416 Conf, diſtributed all the money he had among his compa- 
| nions, and, failing directly towards Oavrus's fleet, 
he fell unexpectedly upon the guard ſhips: Then, 
going off, and falling on again, he carried away ſome- 
times two of them, and ſometimes three: He picked 
up alſo in the very ports ſeveral ſhips laden with corn, 
and ſunk and. burnt thoſe he could not carry off, and 
filled the coaſt with terror. He grew ſo bold that 
he even came to an anchor in a bay upon the coaſt, 
where he lay, as if he had been faſt in the ouze, till 
his enemies, running down from the mountains as to 
an aſſured prey, he gently rowed off, deriding them, 
to the grief and aſtoniſhment of the whole army: 
After he had thus made known his importance to 
Cz/ar, he thought of giving a favourable impreſſion 
of himſelf by performing an act of ' generoſity; and 
he diſmiſſed without ranſom a Senator called Rebilus, 
who was among the priſoners he had taken. He then 
raiſed a report amongſt his people, that they ſhould 
ſoon have a fugitive of conſequence, Vinidius Marcel- 
lus, an intimate friend of Octavius, whoſe affection 
he had found means to engage. Deceived by this 
pretext, his ſoldiers permitted him to have a confer- 
ence with Vinidius, in one of the neighbouring iſlands ; 
and he told Vinidius that, when he left Cæſar's party, 
he had been forced to it by the injuries he daily re- 
ceived from Calviſius, at that time Admiral; but that, 
ſince Agrippa had now the command of the navy, he 
was ready to return to Cæſar's ſervice, provided Vi- 
uidius would bring him a ſafe conduct from Meſſala 
who, in Agrippa's abſence, commanded on the coaſt. 
He alſo promiſed, by ſome ſignal ſervice, to repair 
his fault. Meſjala ſent the ſafe conduct, and Menas 
came over to Octavius, who permitted the officers of 
his ſhips to go where they pleaſed, and pardoned 
| | | Menas ; 
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Menas ; but gave him no command and had a ſtrict V. of R. 
715. 
Bef. Chr. 


6 Gon 


watch kept over him *. 4 | 
When the fleet was in readineſs, Ofavins came to 


Vibo, where he gave orders to Meſſala to paſs over 41 


into Sicily, with two legions, in order to join Lepidus's 
army, and to land in the gulph of Taurominium He 
ſent three likewiſe to Stylida, which is the very extre- 
mity of the ſtreight, to wait a fair opportunity; and 


commanded Taurus to cruiſe with his fleet from Faren- 


tum to Scylaceum, which lies oppoſite to Taurominium. 
Pompey, on his fide, placed good garriſons in all the pla- 
ces of the coaſt, where any forces could land ; and kept 
his fleet at Meſſana ready to ſail upon the firſt order. 
While theſe preparations were going forward, Lepidus, 
having ſent for the remainder of his forces, which 
conſiſted of four legions, Papias, one of Pompey's 
Lieutenants, met them in the open ſea, and ſunk 
and burnt ſeveral of the veſſels in which they had em- 
barked, forcing the reft to return to Africa. Two 
of the legions were cut off, and thofe of them, who 
ht to fave themſelves by ſwimming to the coaſt 
of Srcily, were there maſſacred by the order of Titi- 
fienus Gallus, another of Pompey's Lieutenants. Papas, 
after this ſucceſs, returned to Pompey; and the two 
legions, who recovered Africa, found means to croſs 
over to Lepidus. - | PE | 
Caſar himſelf paſſed, with his main fleet, from 
Vibo' to Strongyle, one of the Holian or Vulbanian 
iſlands; and, ſeeing ſeveral camps on the coaſts of 
Sicily on that ſide, he ſuppoſed Pompey was there in 
perfon ; and therefore, leaving Azri#pain that ſtation, 
he returned to Vibo, and immediately joined Meſſala 
with a deſign to lay hold of the opportunity of Pom- 
's abſence to ſurpriſe Taurominium, and to fall upon 
Sicily on both ſides at once. Agrippa ſailed from 
Strongyle to Hiera, another iſland, which lay neareſt 
to the coaft of Sicily; and determined the next day to 


2 This perfidious wtetch, if we can believe Horace, lived after- 
wards in great opulence, and ſerved in the capacity ef a military 
Tribune. See Epod. iv. 
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V. of R. make an attack upon Mylæ, and a fleet of forty fail, 
Bel Oh which lay there under the command of Demochares: 
"35. Pompey, appriſed of his intention, ſent from Maſſana 
Fe Conſ. forty more ſhips to Demochares, under the command 
of Apollophanes, another of his freedmen, who was 
followed by Papias, with ſeventy others. Axrippa, 
before day, weighed anchor with half his ſhips, de- 
ſigning only to fight with Papias, with whom, by his 
intelligence, he expected to meet; but, when he 

ſau / Apollophanes's fleet followed by another of ſeventy 

fail, he ſent preſently to give notice to Ofavius that 
Pompey was at Mylæ, with the greateſt part of his na- 

val force; and, placing himſelf in the middle of his 

great ſhips, ſent to the reſt at Hiera to join him with- 

out delay. The ſhips of the two Admirals, Papas 

and Agrippa, magnificently equipped with towers 

on poop and prow, began the fight, and gave the ſig- 

nals to the others, who inſtantly charged with great 
violence, ſome ſtem and ſtem, others ſtanding off to 

gain their enemy's broadſide, and fall on with great- 

er force. Great was the noiſe made by the ſhips 
ſhocking againſt each other, and greater the ſhouts 

of the men. I „ 10 Ry 
 Pompey's ſhips were middle-ſized, light and eaſy 

to manage, and of courſe more active than thoſe of 

the enemy, and, by their ſwiftneſs, fit to take all 
advantages in boarding; OZavns's, being greater 

and more heavy, were of conſequence leſs nimble, 

but, by their ſuperior ſtrength, they gave the ſhock: 

with more violence, and were abler to receive it. Oc-. 

tavius had the beſt ſoldiers, and Pompey the moſt 

ſkilful mariners. Theſe charged not right forwards 

upon Cæſar's great ſhips, but ſheering by them, 
ſometimes broke a whole line of oars, ſometimes car- 

ried away their rudders, and ſometimes ſuddenly 
bringing about, they attacked them with their beak-. 

heads. But, when O#avius's ſhips could reach any 

of theſe light-timbered veſſels, they preſſed upon them 

ſo furiouſly, that they either ſtaved them or bored 

| 1 them 


* 
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them through and through; and, if- they came atY. of R. 
any time to fight board and board, the Ceſarean ſol-,, Ch. 
diers, from their great ſhips; miſerably knocked their 34. 
enemies down with miſſile arms "thrown from aloft 9056 Conſ. 
and, caſting in their grappling hooks, eaſily ſtopped 
them; ſo that, the ſervice being too hard to be borne, 
the Pompeians had no other way to fave themſelves, 
but by leaping into the ſea, where ſkiffs, appointed 
for that purpoſe, took them up. Mean while, Agrip- 
pa, whoſe main deſign was upon Papia's ſhip, gave 
him ſo cruel a ſhock in the bow, that he opened all 
his keel, and thoſe in the forecaſtle preſently fell, 
and, the water entering, all the lower bank of rowers 
were drowned; the reſt upon planks ſaved themſelves 
by. ſwimming. Papias himſelf was received into the 
next ſhip, and renewed the fight. © 
When Pompey, who from the top of a mountain 
was ſpectator of the fight, ſaw that his people never 
came near any of the enemy's ſhips without great 
loſs. of men, and that the reſt of Asrippa's fleet was 
failing from Hiera to his aſſiſtance; 15 made a ſignal 
for his men to retreat, which they did at firſt, gra- 
dually, ſtill fighting with great bravery: But, being 
cloſely preſſed upon, they all, at laſt, fairly fled, and 
took refuge in the mouths of ſeveral rivers, where 
Agrippa's pilots adviſed him not to hazard his heavy 
veſſels on account of the flats. He came, therefore, 
to an anchor in fight of them in the open ſea; as if 
he deſigned to attack them in the night; but, his 
officers admoniſhing him not to overharraſs the ſol- 
diers, or be too confident in theipreſent calmneſs of 
the ſea, he retreated: towards the evening; and Fom- 
peyꝰ's fliips got into the harbour. Agrippa loſt in this 
battle but five veſſels, and Pompey thirty. The latter 
nevertheleſs, commended his men for having ſo well 
defended themſelves àgainſt ſhips ſo faperior in height 
and ſtrength, nor were his rewards ry than if they 
had been victorious. //He alſo gave them hopes, that; 
by fighting in the ſtreights, they would have better 
ſucceſs, as their light ſhips would better ſtem the cur- 
M 2 rent; 
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Y. of Rirentz and he promiſed withal to add ſomewhat to the 
| Bel Che height of them. | 
E ſo" At the ſame time this brave Commander gave him- 


ſelf no reſt; judging rightly that Octuius was gone 
to Taurus's camp to execute his deſign upon Taurs- 
minium, he ſet fail for Maſſana, leaving at Myle a part 
of his ſhips, to make 4gr:ppa believe he was ſtill there. 
Agrippa,. on the other ſide, having given a little re- 
poſe to his men, failed towards Tyngarts,. which had 
promiſed. to. ſurrender. The inhabitants were willing 
to receive him, but the garriſon defended the place 
ſo valiantly that they drove him from it; yet ſome 
other towns, revolting to him, received his garriſons, 
and towards night he returned to his fleet. Oftavrus, 
on his ſide, being well aſſured that Pompey was gons 
from Meſſana to Mylæ to meet Agrippa, came from 
S$cplaceum to Leueopetra, from whence he propoſed to 
pals by night to Taurominium; but, having informa- 
tion there of 4zrippa's victory, he thought there was 
no longer any reaſon to conceal his embarkation, and 
determined to fail in broad day- light, not ſuſpecting 
that Pompey would remove far from M rippa. Day 

then beginning to appear, he took a view of the fea 
| | kom the mountains as far as his fight could reach, 
and, ſpying none of the enemy's ſhips, he went on 

. board, loading the ſhips with all the ſoldiers he could 
| . them; leaving the reſt with Me/ala till the 
bips returned to fetch them. Being come near to 
Tanrominium, he ſummoned the place to ſurrender; 
but, the garriſon. refuſing, he paſſed on beyond the 
niver Ouabala, and the temple. of Venus, and landed 
near Archigetes, where, having offered prayers to the 
Gods, he encamped. He was beginning the circum- 
vallation of his camp, when Pompey was deſcried 
coming with a great fleet, to the aſtomſhment of all 
the army, who: thought that he had been quite ruined 
by Agrippa. Along the ſhore likewiſe came horſe- 
men, ſtriving in ſwiftneſs to out-paſs the fleet; and 
in feveral parts were {een great bodies of foot. Cz/ar's 
people, ſeeing themſelves thus ſurraunded, were 5 
terly 
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terly diſmayed. Ofavius himſelf was in the greateſt T. of R. 
anxiety, becauſe it, was now impoſſible for Mefſale 7 Fur 
to join him. The horſe firſt fell among OFavinfs 
men ſtill employed in their trenches: And, if the 416 Gout 
fleet and foot had come on at the ſame time, 
would probably have gained an important victory; 
but, being ignorant of the terror his enemies were 
in, and not inclining to come to battle in the evening, 
he ordered the fleet to retreat to the promontory of 
Coccyna, and the foot, who * * lodge near Oc- 
tavins's camp, to the town N. The night 
following, the Cz/arians fortified their camp. They 
conſiſted of three legions, five hundred horſemen , 
_ without horſes, about a thouſand light-armed foot, 
and two thouſand veteran volunteers, beſides the ſea- 
forces. Cæſar, not doubting but Pompey would at- 
tack his camp, left the defence of it to Corniſieius, 
whom he ordered to defend himſelf to the laſt extre- 
mity; and he embarked himſelf before day-light to 
return to Tay for freſh ſuecours. Pompey, however, 
did not think it adviſeable to attack his camp, but 
fell upon his fleet with the utmoſt violence, The 
fight laſted till night. Many of Oclavius's ſhips were 
taken, and the reſt, a ſmall number excepted, were 
either funk or burnt. A few of his ſailors who could 
ſwim eſcaped to Cormfictus's camp, who ſent his light- 
armed foot to receive them. Octavius, rowed a great 
way in the night in a ſmall galley; but, being hotly 
purſued, he was obliged to get into a ſmall boat, 
that he might not draw the attention of the Pomperan 
Captains; and, at length by good fortune, he reach- 
ed the port of Abala, where he landed with only one at- 
tendant; ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed with 
grief on account of his defeat. He was thence con- 
veyed to Mæſala's camp, which was not far diſtant. 
As ſoon as he got thither, he diſpatched a brigantine 
to Cornifictus, to let him know that he would ſoon 
come to his relief; and the ſame night he went to 
Stylida, where Carinas was with three legions: and, 
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V. of R. being ready to put to ſea, he gave him orders to paſs 
Be Fur over directly to Lipara, and therg wait for him; and 
yi he wrote likewiſe to Agrippa, that, conſidering the 
416 Conf. danger Corniſicius was in, he ſhould with all ſpeed 
Lipari, the ſend to him Laronius with the beſt of his forces. At 
chief of the ſame time Mecenas was ſent to Rome, to take cog- 
the Zohan : : | 
iſlands, niſance of ſome diſturbances there, and put a ſtop to 
which has them; And this he effected by his prudence and ſe- 
ſeveral verity. peg 5 ü 
= Cyrniſicius, being much ſtreightened for want of 
ens. proviſions, drew out his legions to provoke the enemy 
to fight : But Pompey would not hazard the fortune 
of a battle againſt troops who had nothing but their 
arms to truſt to, and whom he hoped to reduce by 
famine, It was therefore neceſſary that Cornificius 
ſhould abandon his camp: And, having placed thoſe 
. who had eſcaped from the ſea-fight, and who were 
without arms in the midſt of the legions, he began 
to march towards My/z. In this deſperate undertak- 
ing his troops were not leſs obſtructed by the moun- 
tains and difficult ways they had to paſs, than by the 
enemy's cavalry and light-armed foot. Appian tells 
us that, on the fourth day, they came upon a burnt 
ſoil, which the Sicilians call the Torrent of fire, and 
which reaches from Mount tna to the ſea. Here 
the army ſuffered greatly, not only from an uncom- 
mon heat, but from a ſuffiocating duſt and thirſt : 
And the enemy was alſo the more troubleſome, as 
theſe inconveniencies did not permit Cornifictus to 
halt a moment in order to repel them. When they 
drew near to the ſtreights at the end of this burning 
ground, they found their enemies in poſſeſſion of them, 
and were forced to carry them ſword in hand; but 
when they ſaw before them other ſtreights, which 
were likewiſe guarded by freſh troops, they loſt heart, 
and made a ſtop, being quite ſpent with thirſt, heat, 
and fatigue; yet, encouraged by their Chief, who 
aſſured them there was a fountain cloſe by, they re- 
newed the fight, and drove the enemy before them, 
not without very conſiderable loſs: But other ene- 
Mies 
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mies were ſtill maſters of the fountain, ſo that now V. of R. 
they gave themſelves over to grief and deſpair. In 1% Chr. 
this- extremity, Laronius appeared at ſome diſtance 35. 
with three legions, which Agrippa, according to Oc- 416 Conf, 4 
tavius's orders, had ſent to their relief. The enemy, q 
imagining that Agrippa's whole convoy was at hand, 
deſerted the fountain; and the ſoldiers of Cornificius 
ran to it with the utmoſt precipitation, and, notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances of their officers, they 
drank ſo exceſſively that ſome of them died upon the 
ſpot. In this manner did Cornificius make good his 
retreat. Ofavius, who had brought him into ſuch 
diſtreſs, loaded him and his troops with praiſes and 
rewards; and Cornifictus, it is ſaid, was ſo proud of 
his ſucceſs, that, when he went to Rome, he never 
ſupped abroad, but he returned mounted upon an 
elephant, in commemoration of this dangerous expe- Dio, l. xlix. 
dition. | | p. 396. 
The taking of Tyndaris, which was effected by 
Agrippa, laid the iſland open to Ofavius, who imme- 
diately tranſported into it twenty-one legions, twenty 
thouſand horſe, and five thouſand light-armed troops. 
Then Lepidus, who hitherto had kept near Lilibæum, 
advanced into the country; and the two Triumviri 
united their forces before the walls of Meſſana. 
Pompey, ſeeing himſelf overpowered at land, and 
his affairs in a declining poſture, and fearing, in con- 
ſequence of that, the deſertion of his officers, and 
ſoldiers, was deſirous to decide the quarrel by a ge- 
neral battle; and challenged Oavinus to a ſea-fight 
with three hundred ſhips on a fide, Ogavins did not 
think it proper to refuſe the challenge *; and, the 


Dio, I. xlix. p. 397, tells us, that Ofawvius, though he was 
ſenſible that Pompey would be ſoon in very great diſtreſs, conſented 
to give battle on the account of the uneaſineſs Lepiqus gave him; 
who, pretending to an equality of command, and not having been 
treated by his collegue with the reſpect he thought due to him, 
had opened a negociation with Pompey. If ſo, he had a very good 
reaſon to accept of Pompey's challenge; for at fea Lepidus would 
have no ſhare in the battle, and nothing was to be feared from his 
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v. of R. day being agreed upon, the two fleets met in good 


order between Mylæ and Naulocus. Agrippa com- 
manded the fleet of Odtauius; and Demochares and 


8 Font Apollopbanes that of Pompey. The battle was fierce, 


and the victory for a long time doubtful. At laſt 
Agrippa prevailed, and chiefly by means of the grap- 
pling-iron which he had prepared. It was a ſtrong 
ſhaft, five cubits long, bound about with iron, with a 
ring of the ſame metal in each end. In the one was the 
hook of iron; in the other, ſmall ropes were made faſt, 
which were commanded by a windlaſs in the ſhip, 
When an enemy's veſſel therefore approached to do 
miſchief, the iron hook was forcibly darted againſt it 
from a machine. If it. ſtuck, the windlaſs inſtantly 
played, and before the iron ſhod ſhaft, or the ropes 
could be cut, the veſſel attacked was drawn cloſe to 
the other and boarded, Of the 300 Pompeian ſhips, 
but 17 eſcaped. This great victory was purchaſed 
with the loſs only of three ſhips, according to Dio. 
Democ hares, ſeeing his ſhip in the power of the ene- 
my, killed himſelf; Apollophanes, Pompey's other Ad- 
mural, who could have made off, delivered himſelf 


up. 0 
The land- army, commanded by Titiſienus, ſurren- 
dered, upon this defeat, to Ofavius; and this defec- 
tion made Pompey determine immediately to leave the 
iſland. Having therefore put on board his 17 ſhips 
all that he had that was valuable, he ſailed for A4fa, 
hoping to find protection from Antony in requital of that 
which be had given to bis mother Julia, and many of bis 
Friends, But before he ſet out he ſent for Plennius, 
one of his Lieutenants, who had under his command 
eight legions. Plennius obeyed his orders; but, not 
arriving till Pompey was gone, he threw himſelf into 
Meſſana; which was ſoon beſieged in form by the 
armies of the two Triumvirs; the one commanded 
by Agrippa, the other by Lepidus. Plennius, ſeeing 
it was madneſs to make any reſiſtance, ſent Deputies 
to the two Generals to treat of a capitulation : Agrippa 
defired that the affair ſhould be deferred till the next 
| day, 
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day, when Ofavius would be preſent; but Lepidus V. of T. 
received them upon terms, and, to get the army of Ber Chr 
Plennixs into his own poſſeſſion, gave them an equal 35, 
ſhare in the plunder of the city, which was that very 416 Coal. 
night ſacked by both armies. This weak man finding 
himſelf now at the head of an army of two and twenty 
legions, conceived hopes, and laid a deſign of ſeizing 

upon Sicily b: He grounded his right to it upon his 

firſt landing in the iſland, and having taken more 

cities than his collegue: Wherefore he gave com- 

mand to his garriſons not to receive any troops, but 

his own; and ſeized upon all the paſſages. Octavius, 

on his arrival the next day, ſent ſome of his friends 

to Lepidus, to make his complaint of theſe proceed- 

ings, and to repreſent to him, that he was not invited 

into the iſland to conquer it for himſelf, but to give 
aſſiſtance as an ally in a war already begun. Lepidus an- 
ſwered by a reciprocal complaint, that Octavius and 
Antony had deprived him unjuſtly of his part of the 
Empire, and that he was ready to give up both Af- 

rica and Sicily, if they would reſtore him his ſhare. 
Oaavrus, incenſed at this anſwer, went himſelf to 
reproach him with his ingratitude and folly ; and they 

parted after mutual threats, and from that inſtant 

they kept each of them a ſtricter guard; and Ocla- 

vius ordered his ſhips to anchor at a diſtance from 

the port, pretending that Lepidus had a deſign to 

burn them. Their rupture was now open and de- 
clared; and the foundation ſeemed to be laid of a 

new civil war; but Oddavius, who entertained no high 
opinion of his rival, thought it only neceſſary to em- 

ploy art to ruin him. The ſoldiers of Lepidus were 
diſguſted with him for having allowed the legions of 
Pompey a ſhare in the plunder of Meſſana, .and they 


b Lepidus inflatus amplius xx legionum numero, in id furoris 
proceſſerat, ut inutilis in aliens victoriã comes, quam diu moratus 
erat, diflidendo in conſiliis Cæſaris, et ſemper diverſa iis, quæ aliis 
placebant, dicendo; totam victoriam ut ſuam interpretabatur, 
audebatque denunciate Cæſari, excederet Silicia, Vell. Pat. 
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V. of R. deſpiſed him as a General: And O&avius, well in- 
717: formed of their ſentiments, ſent underhand his agents 


to gain them over to his intereſt. Having, by means 


416 Bon of theſe, ſounded their officers, and found them in 


the temper he wiſhed, he ſuddenly appeared before 
the trenches of his collegue's camp with a ſtrong 
body of cavalry; and, leaving behind the greateſt 
part of theſe, he entered it with a few attendants, 
and proceeding through it, he took all he met to 
witneſs his good diſpoſitions, and that he was forced 
to make war againſt his wille. A great many of 
Lepidus's ſoldiers ſaluted him Emperor, and Pompey's 
troops, who did not think themſelves ſecure till their 
pardon was ratified by him, teſtified their inchnation 
to go over to him. Lepidus, informed of the tu- 
mult, advanced with ſome troops to check it, and, 
charging thoſe who accompanied O#avius, one of 
them was killed, and Ociavius himſelf received an 
arrow in his corſlet. Inſtantly he withdrew to his 
body of horſe; and, being derided in his flight by 
the guard of one of the forts of Lepidus's camp, he 
inſtantly attacked it and carried it by force. This 
example intimidated the commanders of the other 
forts, which flanked the camp of Lepidus, or at leaſt 
ſerved them for a pretence; and- all of them at that 
time, or during the night, ſurrendered to Ociavius; 
ſome of them on a ſimple ſummons, and others after 
having ſuffered a ſlight attack. Lepidus threatened 
and ſoothed them by turns, but to no purpoſe. His 
cavalry were the laſt to forſake him, but, to make 
amends for their delay, they ſent to Oclavius to aſk, 


© Velleius Paterculus ſays, that Odtavius carried off with him 
the ſtandard of a legion, and was followed by the whole army of 

Lepidus. © | 
Dio ſays nothing of this negociation, aud tells us that Ofavius, 
2 appeared in Lepidus's camp with a deſign of debauching 
his ſoldiers, was diſappointed in his hopes, and obliged to with- 
draw ſpeedily to his troops; and that then he drew out his whole 
army, and ſurrounded Lepidus's camp; which motion determined 
the officers and ſoldiers to deſert their General. | | 
whether 
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whether they ſhould bring Lepidus dead or alive. V. of R. 


Lepidus, ſeeing himſelf entirely abandoned, put — 1. 


at Cz/ar's feet. The young Triumvir Wſe up tog 16 Conſ. 


the habit of a ſupplicant, and went to thrqw himſel 


receive him, and would not ſuffer him to fall on his 
knees before him; but, having reduced him to the 
ſtate of a private man, he baniſhed him to Circeum, 
where he remained without any power or dignity. 
Thus fell Lepidus, one of the heads of the trium- 
virate. Ancient writers have repreſented him d as a 
vain, weak man, whom a fortuitous concourſe of 
circumſtances had raiſed to ſupreme power, without 
any of the qualities which are neceſſary to ſupport the 


weight of it: Yet the ſeveral employments which he 


bore under Cz/ar, that of Governor of the city, of 
Conſul, and of Maſter of the Horſe, ſhew that he 
was not judged by him to be without capacity. His 
behaviour after Cz/ar's death was more ſpirited than 
Antony's: He ſeized upon the High-Prieſt-hood, and 
would inſtantly have revenged his friend's death, if he 
had not been reſtrained by the Conſul. His union 
with Antony, after his defeat at Mutina, and the 
coalition formed by him of the Cz/arean Chiefs, was 
well concerted, and gave his party the ſuperiority, at 
the ſame time that it procured for himſelf a ſhare in 
the Empire of the world. Indeed, in the ſtation of 
Triumvir, he behaved weakly,” and was the jeſt of 
his collegues, whoſe intereſt with the ſoldiers, and 
qualifications for command, were much ſuperior to 
his; but in this laſt ſcene he appeared the moſt deſ- 

icable of men; and, if his life was granted him, it 
1s obvious that the contempt of his weakneſs was alone 


his ſecurity. , Appian, 


Odlavius reaped the whole advantage of the ruin of 
Sextus and Lepidus He ſeized upon Sicily and Africa 
as his property; and ſaw himſelf Maſter of all the 
Weſtern world ; at the head of an army of five-and- 


4 Vir omnium vaniſſimus, nec ulla virtute tam longam fortunæ 
indulgentiam meritus. Vell. xi. 80. 
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V. of R.forty legions, twenty-five thouſand horſe, and thirty- 
6 28 ſeven thouſand light- armed troops; and of a fleet con- 
35. fiſting e hundred fail. Bur, in this height of 
416 Conſ. power, as ſoon made ſenſible of his dependence 
| upon the ſoldiery, and warned very opportunely to 
gain the affection of his ſubjects by his prudent con- 

duct and moderation. Before he left Sicily, notwith- 
ſtanding the recompences he beſtowed upon his ſol- 

diers, and his promiſes of much greater, his own pro- 

per troops mutinied and demanded their immediate 
diſcharge, with the ſame reward they had received 

after the battle of Philippi. Odtavius repeated his 
promiſes of rewarding them honourably and equally 

with thoſe who were now ſerving under Antony, and 

at the ſame time repreſented to them, with ſome 
threats, the fault they committed againſt the laws of 

war, and againſt the oath they had taken. Seeing his 
remonſtrances had no effect, but that they grew more 
inſolent, he forbore threatening, and told them that 

he would diſcharge them as ſoon as Antony returned, 
aſſuring them he would no more employ them in civil 

wars, which, by the favour of the gods, were extinct; 

but that he would lead them againſt foreign nations, 

from whom they would all return rich: To which 

they told him plainly, that they would ſerve no longer, 

unleſs he preſently gave them thoſe rewards and ho- 

nours, which their paſt labours deſerved. He an- 
ſwered, that, as to honours, they ſhould be rewarded 

with them immediately; for, beſides the crowns he 

had already diſtributed, he had others to beſtow 

among every legion, and to the Centurions and Tri- 

bunes he would give robes of purple, with the rank of 
Senators 1n the towns where they were born. He was 
interrupted here by one of the Tribunes, who, raiſing 


his voice, cried out, that crowns and robes of purple 


were only fit to amuſe children, but that ſoldiers ex- 
pected more ſubſtantial things, money and lands, 
Octavius perceiving that the whole aſſembly applauded 
this inſolent ſpeech, he in'a rage went down from 
his tribunal, and left the Tribune to glory in his 
proweſs, 
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roweſs, and receive the congratulation of the ſoldiers. V. of R. 
he audacious Tribune, however, difappeared that Bet Gore 
night, and was no more heard of. This accident 35, 
made them more circumfpect, and no particular 416 Conſ. 
officer or ſoldier daxed todiſtinguiſn himſelf; but they 
aſſembled in troops, and perſiſted in their demands. 
Octavius, ſeeing that all his endeavours to pacify 
them were vain, diſmiſſed thofe, who had ferved at 
Mutina and Philippi, to the number of twenty thou- 
ſand; and, leſt they ſhonld nourifha ſpirit of ſedition 
in the iſland, he ſhipped them off immediately. As 
ſoon as they were gone, he aſſembled his army, and 
took them for witneſſes of the perjury of the others, 
whom he called deſerters, becauſe they had forced a 
diſcharge from him; and he declared that he never 
would take them back to his ſervice again. He then 
praiſed their fidelity for remaining with him, and, 
having told them, that they might ſoon hope for re- 
poſe and ſettlements, he diſtributed to each of them 
five hundred drachmas, which he raiſed by a tax About 16l. 
upon the'Sicilians. | 22 1 
Matters being thus quieted in Sicily, Ofavius fept - 1 
back to Antony the ſhips he had borrowed from him, | 
and returned to Rome to receive the honours, which it 
the Senate, in conſequence of his fuccefs, had decreed 
to him. The whole body of the Senators, with gar- 
nds. of flowers upon their heads, as a ſign of joy and 
congratulation, went a great way out of the city to 
meet him, and he entered it with the modeſt pomp 
of an ovation, on the ides of November. Beſides re- 
ceiving this honour, he conſented that an annual feſ- 
| tival ſhould be inſtituted in memory of his victory ; 
and that a gilded ſtatue ſhould be ſet up to him in the 
Forum, in a triumphal habit, having its pedeſtal 
adorned with the prows of veſſels, and bearing this | 
inſcription : To Cæſar, for having reſtored peace to Rome, i 
a long time diſturbed both by ſea and land. | 
It was now the chief concern of Octavius th gain 
the eſteem and love of the people. He publicly burnt 1 
| all g 
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V. of R. all Pompey's papers, and all thoſe that might be mo- 


17. 


7 
Bef. Chr. 


numents of their diviſions, ſignifying to all the world, 
that he was willing to forget what was paſt. In the 


100 Font diſtribution of lands which he had to make to his 


Near ten 
thouſand 
pounds. 


veterans, he conducted himſelf with the ſtricteſt 
equity; the funds appropriated to them belonging ei- 
ther to the Republic, or being fairly purchaſed from 
pri vate perſons or corporations. The colony of Capua, 
being very thinly inhabited, and poſſeſſing, on that 


account, in common, a large extent of ground which 


never belonged to any particular proprietor; he there 
eftabliſhed a part of his veterans; and, to ſatisfy the 
colony, he gave them, in the iſland of Crete, funds 
of a greater produce, and which brought them in 
twelve hundred thouſand ſeſterces a year; and he 
alſo added a great and uſeful ornament to the town of 
Capua itſelf by making an aqueduct to ſupply them 
with water. Rome and all Italy being, at this time, 
greatly infeſted by thieves and robbers, Who had 


formed themſelves into companies, and were become 


very formidable, he gave it in charge to Sabinus to 
pnt a ſtop to this evil, and the whole race of them 
were deſtroyed in one year. It was now alſo that he 
began thoſe great edifices, for the ornament of Rome, 
which have illuſtrated his reign. In fine, he gave 
them hopes, that he would ſoon lay down, with the 
conſent of his collegue, his friumviral authority, and 
reſtore the Commonwealth: And the Senate, to en- 
gage him to keep his ward, offered to create him 


- perpetual Tribune; a magiſtracy, which, while it 


rendered his perſon ſacred and inviolable, would have 
deprived him of all command in the army: But this 
propoſal he neither accepted nor rejectet. 
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416 Conſ. 
Ax roNv's behaviour in the Eaſt : His inglorious expe- 


dition againſt the Parthians. Srxrus PoupEv's 
behaviour in Aſia, and his death. | 
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HILE Oclavius was thus increaſing his power, 

and gaining the affections and eſteem of the 
ſoldiers and people, Antony was waſting his beſt 
troops in an inglorious war, and gathering. nothing 
but contempt and the public hatred by the moſt ex- 
travagant behaviour. He had no ſooner left Italy and 
loſt ſight of Ofavia, than his love for Cleopatra, 
which had lain quiet in his breaſt ſo long, gathered 
| ſtrength again, and, upon his approach to Syria, he 
| immediately ſent Fonteius Capito to conduct her to 
| him. She ſoon arrived, and, as if he meant to make 
her a reparation for his paſt coolneſs, he granted her 
' all her ambitious demands. He added to her king- 
| 


dom Pbænicia, a part of Judæa, and a part of Ara- 
bia-Felix. All theſe countries were poſſeſſed by ſe- 1 
. veral petty. Princes, under the protection of the Ro- F 
> mans; and ſome of theſe ſhe engaged Antony to put 
> to death. as being in the intereſt of the Parthians. He 
| alſo yielded up to her the rights of the Republic over 
9 the iſland of Cyprus and the town of rene on the 
1 Libyan coaſt, both which had formerly | belonged to 


t the crown of Egypt. He did not, however, forget 
e his grand project againſt the Parthians, and employed 
8 this whole year in making preparations for war. His 
Lieutenants, in his abſence, Sus in Syriae, and 

, Canidius 


© The chief exploit of this Commander was the taking of Feru- 
ſulem, in conjunction with Herod, after a ſiege of five months. 
p Moſt of the inhabitants were put to the ſword, without diſtinction 
of either age or ſex, not ſo much by the Roman ſoldiers, whom fo 
long and ebſtinate a defence had greatly incenſed, as by the mer- 
cileſs diſpoſitions of the Jes, under Herod's command, who, 
prompted by the rage of party, gave no quarter to their unfortu- 
nate 
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Y, of R.Canidius Gallus, towards the Caſpian ſea, had prepared 
Bel Cr his way, and gained great reputation to his arms. 

33. The crown of Parthia was now poſſeſſed by Phra- 

as Conf atesf. His father Orodes, after bewailing the death of 

his beloved fon Pacorus, had made choice of hirh to 

ſucceed him, as the eldeft of his thirty ſons. This 

young Prince was no ſooner declared heir- to- the 

crown, than he ſtrangled his father, and put to death 

all his brothers. Even the eldeſt of his own ſons was 

facrificed to his jealouſy. Many of the Parthian nobi- 

lity, alarmed at ſuch monſtrous cruelty, fled into the 

neighbouring ſtates; and Moneſes, one of the moſt 

illuſtrious and powerful of them, deſerted to the Ro- 

mans. Antony was at this time in Haly at too great a 

diſtance to take advantage of theſe diſturbances; and 

Sofins, who commanded in $Syr:a, had learnt, from 

the example of Ventidius, not to court a glory which 

might ſurpaſs that of his General. But Antony, upon 

his return into Syria, gave Mone/es the moſt honou- 

rable reception, and, calling to mind the manner 

Themiſtocles had been treated by the Pran Monarchs, 

he made over to him three towns, . Lariſſa, Arethuſa, 

and Hierapolis, for his maintenance, and even pro- 

miſed him the throne of Purtbia; hoping to profit 


e OO * G ll MS a. 


greatly in his expedition, by the intereſt and capacity ; 
of that nobleman. Phraates, however, being ſenſible 6 
ad how 60 

- ( 

nate countrymen. Antigonus, the author of this war, which. had r 
now laſted a year, gave himſelf up into the hands of Sofas, who P 
ſent him in chains to Antioch, where he was ſoon after, through h 


Flerod's intrigues, tried for his life, beaten with rods, and behea 
ef. Such was the end of the laft Prince of the A/monean line; 
which had poſſeſſed the high-prieſthood, together with the ſove- 8 
reign power, for upwards,ofWne hundred and twenty years. 
Strabo, l. xi. p. 360, tells us, that the hiſtory of this war was 
written by one Adelphius, who commanded a' body of troops in 
this expedition: And it may be obſerved, that ſeveral learned men 
have thought that this Adelphius is Dellius, who was an hiſtorian, 
and accompanied Antony into Armenia, in 720, and was ſent twice 
to negotiate with Artabazes. Dio, 1. xlix. "4 
E Artaxerxes is reported to have given three towns to Themiftt- 
cles, one for his bread, one for his wine and a third for his meat. 
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how much ſuch a man had it in his power to hurt V. of R. 
him, ſent him ſuch aſſurances of his favour, and B Os 
made him ſuch promiſes, that he again returned to 35. 
his Sovereign. Antony did not think proper to ſtopars Conf. 
him, as he had in view to amuſe the Parthian Monarch 

by the hopes of peace; and, with Moneſes, he ſent 
Ambaſſadors to begin a negotiation, demanding no- 

thing more than the reſtitution of the colours and pri- 

ſoners taken from Craſſus. But he did not wait for 

an anſwer, and, taking leave of Cleopatra, he ad- 

vanced towards Armenia, where he had appointed the 

general rendezvous: of his troops b. pre? 


Artabazes, 


b Dio ſays, that he would willingly have taken a ſhorter way 
into Parthia over, the Euphrates, but that he found all the paſſages 
well guarded. Concerning thoſe paſſages there are ſome curious | 
lines in the celebrated performance of the Preſident Monteſquieu : 1 
Trajan, ſays hex accompliſhed Ce/ar's. project of invading the if 
« Parthians, and was very ſucceſsful in his wars with that mighty 1 
„ people: Any Monarch but himſelf would have. ſunk under the 
« weight of ſuch an enterpriſe, ,where danger was always preſent, 
and from whence the neceſſary ſource of his ſupplies was at a yaſt 
% diſtance; in a word, where he could not be ſure wr Toh 
' would ſave him from deſtruction. The difficulty conſiſted in 
the fituation of the two empires, and the military diſcipline of 
both nations. If he direQed his march through Armenia to- 
wards the ſources of the Tygris and Euphrates, he was ſure to be 
incommoded With a mountainous and impracticable country, 
through which no convoy of proviſion could paſs, fo that the 
army would be quite deſtroyed before they could penetrate into 
Media.“ [Why Non is Craſſus ſo much blamed by all the hiſto- 
rians for not taking this road, and why is Antony in the preſent ex- | 
pedition only cenſured for ſetting out ſo late and leaving behind 1 
him his engines? ] “On the other, if he ſhould ſtrike out a lower 
* track towards the South, through NMiſihis, he would find himſelf 
«© bewildered in a ghaſtly deſert that ſeparated the two empires; 
and, if he proceeded till lower, and marched thro' Meſopotamia, 
he was then to croſs a large country that was either uncultivated 
; « or laid under water; and, as the'Tygris and Euphrates flowed 
from North to South, he could not gain a paſſage into the coun- 
" « try without quitting thoſe rivers, which, if he did, he muſt 
„ 
d. 


— — — „ 


„ inevitably periſh. As to the manner practiſed by the two 
nations in making war, the ſtrength of the Romans conſiſted in 
* their infantry, which was the moſt firm and beſt diſciplined bo- 
s * dy of ſoldiers in the world. The Parthians, on the contrary, had 
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Y. of R. Artabazes, King of Armenia, the ſon of Tigranes, 
Bet. Chr. 


10 dont an ally of Phraates. Antony 


was then in alliance with the Romans, and in war with 
another Artabazes, King of the Atropateman Medes i, 

came, as it 
were, to ſuccour the King of Armenia, but his real 
intention was well known. His forces, when review- 
ed, conſiſted of ſixty thouſand legionaries, ten thou- 
ſand Spaniſþ and Gallic horſe, and thirty thouſand 
auxiliary light-armed troops ; to which Artabazes 
was to add fix thouſand horſe and ſeven thouſand foot. 
As his army, by taking a great circuit, had made a 
march of a thouſand miles, and ſummer was very 
much advanced before he got to the borders of Media, 
he was adviſed to take up his Pt gon . 
ma, and not begin the campaign ti next ſpring; 
but, bein ple . that nothing could reſiſt the — 
preſſion of ſo great an army, and being deſirous to 
get back to Cleopatra, he paſſed the Araxes to go and 


* no infantry, but then their horſe were admirable, and always 
* combated at ſuch a diſtance as placed them out of the reach of 
the Roman army, andthe javelin was ſeldom launched far enough 
« to wound them. Their own weapons conſiſted of a bow and 
many formidable thafts, and they rather beſieged an army 
than gave it battle; they were purſued to no purpoſe in their 
* flight, for that was the ſame to them as an engagement, —— 
They carried off all the inhabitants of the countgy, and only left 
« parriſons in their fortified places, and, when theſe were taken, 
„the conquerors were obliged to deſtroy them — The Parthians, 
« likewiſe, ſer fire to all the country that lay round the Roman army, 
and did not leave them the leaſt blade of herbage. In a word, 
they managed their wars in a manner very like that which is now 
«* practiſed on the ſame frontiers” But, if the Parthians were 
invincible for all theſe reaſons, how did Trajan conquer them? 

i Media was diſtinguiſhed into Great Media, and the Atropatenian. 
The firſt, whoſe capital was Echatana, was under the dominion of 
the Parthian Monarch. Media Atropatenia was a province of the 
old kingdom of the Medes, and took its name from Atropatres, who 
had preſerved it from the Macedonian yoke. Atropatros, in ac- 
knowledgment of his good ſervice, was elected King: And the 
8 was continued down in his poſterity till the time of 
Strabo. 

k Pelleius ſaxs thirteen legions. Florus, I. iv. c. 10. and Fuftin, 
xli. 5, fixteen ; and Livy, Epit. 1. xxx, eighteen legions, and ſix- 
teen thouſand horſe. 


lay 
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oy ſiege to Praaſpal, the capital of Atropatenia, V. of R 
w 


ere the King's wives and children were; and, to 
march the more expeditiouſly, he left behind him on 


the borders of Media all his machines of war, under 41 


the guard of two legions commanded by Oppius 
Statianus. The allied Kings of Parthia and Media 
marched towards the beſieged, but, underſtanding 
that Antony had left his machines behind, they im- 
mediately turned off towards the place where Opprus 
was incamped, and, ſurpriſing Fim, cut his two 
legions in pieces, and broke or burntgll the machines. 
Opprus himſelf was killed, and, of the whole army, 
Polemon, alone, King of Pontus, eſcaped, having 
bribed the Parthians, by the hopes of a great ranſom. 
This diſaſter quite diſcouraged Antony's allies, and 
Artabazes, King of Armenia, who had been the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the war, giving over all the hopes he 
had conceived of the Romans, marched home with all 
his troops. The victorious Parthians ſoon appeared 
before. Praaſpa, and, having thrown ſuccours into 
the town, inſolently upbraided and threatened the 
Romans. Antony, apprehending, if he ſuffered theſe 
inſults, and left his troops in inaction, that his men 
would ſoon be diſheartened, reſolved to endeavour to 
bring about a general action; and, with this view, 
drew out of his lines ten legions, three prætorian 
cohorts, and all his cavalry, as for a general forage, 


hoping that the enemy would follow him and give 


him an opportunity of engaging with them. After 
one day's march, the Parthians appeared, ranged in 
the form of a creſcent, near the road he was to pals. 
Antony, to deceive his enemies, and induce them to 
keep their poſt, cauſed his tents to be ſtruck, as if he 
deſigned to continue his march, and not to engage. 
He then ordered his men to file off, directing the ca- 
valry to charge, as ſoon as the legions were near 
enough to ſupport them. The cavalry executed his 
orders punctually, and cloſed fo ſuddenly with the 


It is probably the town called Ira by Strabs. 
N 2 enemy, 


| 
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v. of R. enemy, that they could make no uſe of their arrows: 


Bel. Chr. 
as Conf 


Bat kept their ground till the Roman infantry, 
coming on with great ſhouts, and ſtriking their 
ſhields, forced them to retire. Antony hoped that 
this battle would end the war, or, at leaſt, make a 
conſiderable progreſs towards his intended conqueſt; 
but, after having purſued the enemy for ſix miles with 
his infantry, and ſent his cavalry after them thrice as 


far, he found that he had not killed above an hundred 


of them, and had taken only fifty priſoners. This 
ſucceſs was but a ſmall compenſation for the loſs he 
had ſuſtained of his two legions and artillery, and he 
became very ſenſible of the diſadvantages with which 
he made war againſt an enemy who could not be 
forced to an engagement. 

The next day Antony having prepared to return to 
Praaſpa, the Parthians appeared again ; at firſt in a 
ſmall body ; but, their numbers increaſed gradually ; 
and, at laft, their whole army being aſſembled, they 
harraſſed his troops during their march by briſk and 
frequent attacks, and it was with great trouble and 
danger that he regained his camp. During his abſence 


the beſieged had made a ſucceſsful ſally and broke 


% 


down a part of the mound, which had been raifed 
with great labour. Antony, irritated at this bad ſuc- 
ceſs, decimated the cohorts, who had been upon ſer- 
vice, and gave them barley inſtead of wheat. The 
war now became troubleſome to both parties, and 
each feared more grievous conſequences. For Antony, 
ſurrounded on all ſides, could ſend no troops abroad 
in queſt of forage, without the loſs of many of his 
people; and Phraates knew well it would be very dif- 
ficult to engage his men to keep the field in the win- 
ter- ſeaſon. Wherefore this Monarch made uſe of the 
following artifice to get rid of his enemy. By his 


order, the Commanders of the Parthians, inſtead of ' 


acting with their uſual vigour againſt the Romans in 
their forages, affected a gentle behaviour, and, while 
they allowed them to get proviſions, took the oppor- 

| tunity 
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tunity to extol their valour, and to blame Antony for V. of R. 


not making peace with their Monarch, and ſparing 
the lives of ſo many gallant men, whom famine and 


cold would ſoon deſtroy, though they had no enemy ,, 


to fight with. This being ſeveral times reported to 
Antony, he cauſed inquiry to be made, whether the 
Parthians had been commiſſioned to hold theſe diſ- 
courſes with his men; and, being aſſured that they 
were, he determined to ſend ſome of his friends to the 
King; and, to fave his honour in ſome meaſure, he 
charged them ſtill to demand the reſtitution of the 


| Reman colours and priſoners. The King, according 


to Dio, received the Ambaſſadors ſeated upon a gol- 
den chair, and holding in his hand a bow, the ſtring 
of which he frequently drew. He rejected, as imper- 
tinent, the propoſition of reſtoring the priſoners and 
colours, and broke out into many reproaches againſt 
the Romans, which indeed they well deſerved ; but 
withal told them that peace and a ſafe retreat ſhould 
be granted them, on condition they would ſpeedily 
depart. Antony was obliged to be content with what 
was granted him ; and he determined to leave the 
country : But grief and ſhame would not permit him 
to ſpeak to the ſoldiers himſelf, and he commiſſioned 
Domitius Ahenobarbus to harangue them in his name. 
His ſoldiers were ſenſible of the reaſons of his ſilence, 
and were thence engaged to obey him with the grea- 
ter zeal. As he was preparing to return by the ſame 
way that he came, through the naked deſerts, a cer- 
tain Mardian m, of whoſe courage and fidelity the 

N 3 Romans 


m Plorus, 1. iv. 10. and Paterc. l. ii. 82, write, that he who 
gave this wholſome advice to Antony was one of the Roman priſo- 
ners, who ſerved then in the Parthian camp, and who, out of 
love for his countrymen, rode ” to Antony's trenches in the night, 
and gave this warning to the officer upon guard in Latin. They 


do not ſay whether he ſtaid with Antony Unus ex clade Craſſianã 


Parthico habitu caſtris adequitat &, ſalute latine data, quum fidem 
ipſo feciſſet, quid immineret edocuit : Jam adfuturum cum omnibus 
copits regem: Irent retro peterentque montes : Sic quoque hoſtem for- 
taſſe non defore. Flor, Captiyi cujuſdam Romani — ac fide 

| eryatus, 


717. 
Bef. Chr. 


Fi Son. 
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Y. of R. Romans had trial in the fight for the defence of the 
Mor engines,” and who was well acquainted with the Par- 
+ IF thian manners, came to him and adviſed him to take 
as Conf, his march by the foot of the mountains which lay on 
the right hand, and not to expoſe his army, loaden 
with arms, in vaſt plains, where they would be per- 
petually harraſſed by the attacks of an innumerable 
cavalry. He diſcovered to him the ſecret intentions 

of Phraates, who had no other deſign in treating 

with him but to ſeize a favourable opportunity of at- 
tacking his forces; and concluded with offering him- 

ſelf to be the guide of his march. Antony followed 

his advice, but told him that he muſt conſent to be 
bound till he conducted the army ſafe into Armenia w. 

The army marched two days without any alarm, but, 

on the third, when Antony thought of 3 leſs than 

the Parthians, and the ſoldiers, upon the aſſurance of 

the peace, were in the greateſt ſecurity, the Mardian, 
eſpying the bank of a river newly broken, and the 

way by which they were to paſs overflowed, he judg- 

ed the Parthians had done it to ſtop the march of the 
Romans; and, ſhewing it to Antony, he adviſed him 

to prepare to receive the enemy. The Roman Gene- 

ra] preſently marſhalled his army, leaving between the 
ranks intervals for the archers and lingers to make 
their diſcharges. At the ſame time the Parthians ap- 
peared, not doubting but they would eaſily ſurround 

the Romans, and entirely deſtroy them : But the 
light- armed foot charged them ſo briſkly that they 
were forced to retreat; yet they ſeveral times return- 

ed and renewed the ſkirmiſh, till the Gallic horſe 
marched againſt them in a body, and treated them ſo 
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ſervatus, qui clade Craſſiani exercitũs captus, cum fortunam non 
animum mutaſſet, acceſſit nocte ad ſtationem Romanam, prædixit- 
que ne deſtinatum iter peterent, ſed diverſo, ſylveſtrique pervade- 
rent. Vell. Pat. | | | F 

Dio, I. iv. u Dio obſerves that Antony was really deceived by this guide, 

p. 409. and that he turned off from his beſt road to take a very difficult 
one, where it was eaſy for the Parthians to annoy him. But in 
this opinjon he js unſupported by the authority of any other writer, 


roughly 
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roughly that they diſappeared for that day. This V. of R. 
aſſault taught the Roman General how to receive them e Cn | 


on the like occaſions. He made the army march in 


order of battle in four fronts, lining not only the rear, 416 Cond, 


but likewiſe the flanks with archers and lingers, and 
giving orders to the horſe to be ready to repulſe the 
enemy, if they drew near, but not to purſue them. 
This method was. effectual; the Parthians followed 
them four days, and were conſtantly beat off with 
loſs; which made them reſolve to give over the pur- 
ſuit, making the ground of their departure to be the 
approaching winter. But, unluckily, the day before 
they were to march back, Flavius Gallus, one of 
Antony's braveſt officers, requeſted a greater number 
of the light-armed foot for defence of the rear-guard, 
and ſome part of the cavalry from the wings, pro- 
miſing to atchieve ſomething conſiderable. Having 
obtained his deſire, he ſet himſelf, contrary to orders, 
to chace back a body of the enemy who came for- 
ward to ſkirmiſh. The Commanders of the rear- 

rd ſent in vain to warn him of the danger he ran 
of being ſurrounded and cut off from the reſt of the 
army. He was deaf to their admonitions, and, ea- 
gerly puſhing forward, found himſelf beſet on all ſides, 
and galled by ſhowers of arrows. He was. then 
forced to ſend for aid ; and the Colonels of the legi- 
ons in the rear-guard and Canidius, who commanded 
there, inſtead of marching with all their force to reſ- 
cue him, ſent only a few cohorts to ſupport him, and 
theſe were followed by a few more; a method which, 
if it had been continued, would have occaftoned the 


rout of the whole army. Antony himſelf was obliged - 


to bring on ſpeedily the whole van-guard: And this 
put an effectual ſtop to the attack of the enemy. 
The Romans loſt no leſs than three thouſand men in 
this engagement, and five thouſand were brought off 
wounded: Gallus himſelf was pierced with four arrows, 
and died ſoon after. Antony behaved on this occaſion 
as a worthy General: He viſited the wounded, and 
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184 The Rovman HISToR VW. Book XI. 
Y. of R. gave them unfeigned proofs of his affection; and 
ur. they in return made light of their misfortune, begging 
9 him to take care of his own life, and declaring that 
66 Conf. wa wounds were all healed, while they ſaw him 
Well. | | 
The Parthians, who had before deſpaired of ruin- 
ing the Roman army, were ſo encouraged by this 
unexpected ſucceſs, that, contrary to their cuſtom, 
they remained on horſeback all the night, near the 
Roman camp, in expectation of plundering it the next 
morning; not doubting but the Romans would aban- 
don their baggage, as an impediment in their flight, 
But they were greatly diſappointed when they ſaw 
the camp ſtruck, every thing carried off, and the 
army marching in the beſt order: And more ſo when, 
coming on fiercely, they found a greater alacrity and 
ardour in the Roman ſoldiers to repel them than they 
had hitherto experienced. They continued, however, 
their purſuit; and one day, as they galled the Romans 
Plut. Flor. with their arrows, the legionaries facing about, and 
ß. 4 receiving the light-armed troops into the ranks, ſet 
Stratag. c their knees to the ground, and, with their bucklers, 
ji, formed a tortoiſe, upon which the Parthian arrows 
ſlided off, without doing any execution, The Par- 
thians, not doubting but the Romans had taken that 
poſture through wearineſs, came on to attack them 
with their pikes; but the legionaries, riſing all at once, 
and giving a dreadful ſhout, flew upon them, mowed 
down the foremoſt ranks, and put the reſt to flight. 
The Romans had the ſame operation to repeat for ſome 
days afterwards, which of courſe greatly retarded 

their march. : 
The army was now alſo greatly afflicted with fa- 
mine; for the ſoldiers, employed conſtantly in fight- 
ing with the enemy, could not range about for pro- 
viſions. The ſcarcity was ſo great, that a buſhel of 
wheat was fold for fifty drachmas, and barley-bread 
for its weight in filver. The ſoldiers were therefore 
forced to live upon fruits; and we are told that they 
unluckily 


Chap. V. The Roman His rok v. 185 
unluckily fell upon an herb which proved fatal to V. of R. 
numbers of them. Thoſe who eat of it loſt their un-,, 777 
derſtanding and memory, and fell to turning and re- ,.* * 
moving all the ſtones they met with, as if employed 416 Conſ. 
in ſome ſerious work; and at laſt died by the vomit- 
ing of pure bile. Wine, it was thought, was the 
only cure for this diſorder, but there was none left in 
Th the camp: And, on this occaſion, Dio ſays that many Dio, xlix. 
5 of the Roman ſoldiers deſerted to the enemy, and that p. 409. 
many more would have followed the example, if the 
Parthians had not barbarouſly, and in fight of the 
Roman army, pierced with their arrows all thoſe who 
had truſted to them. Antony, ſeeing ſo many of his 
men falling off, and the Parthians ſtill at his heels, 
often cried out, Oh the ten thouſand ! admiring thoſe. 
ten thouſand, who, under the command of Xenophon, 
marched a much longer way, making their retreat 
from the plains of Babylon to the ſea, and having to 
do with a much more powerful enemy. 
The Parthians, ſeeing that it was impoſſible for 
them to ſtop the march of the Romans in the road they 
ſo ſteadily purſued, had again recourſe to artifice. 
They began to take all opportunities of diſcourſing 
with their enemies, and, unbending their bows, they 
drew near to thoſe who went in queſt of forage ; tell- 
ing them, that they were ſatisfied with the revenge 
they had taken, and were now upon their return 
home; and indeed for two days they were followed 
only by a few Medes, who did not offer to moleſt 
them, butappeared to have no other view than to pro- 
tect ſome villages in the country, Antony, tired with 
ſo long a march in ſo difficult a road, was much in- 
clined to take an eaſier one through a plain which now 1 
preſented itſelf, where he was told he would meet 1 
with every commodity; but a relation of Mone/es, by 4 
name Mithridates, came to the camp, and deſired to 4 
ſpeak with one who could talk either the Parthian or 1 
Syrian language. Alexander, of the city of Antioch, a 
man whom the General could put his confidence in, 
was ſent to the Parthian; who told him that Moneſes, 
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Y. of R. in acknowledgment of the favours he had received 


from the Roman General, had ſent him to give the 
army warning to be ſtill upon their guard, and to 


'onf. continue their way along the mountains, where they 
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would only encounter with the inconvenience of the 
want of water for one day ; whereas, if they ſhould 
croſs the plain, the whole Parthian army being poſted 
in ambuſh between the hills beyond it, Antony might 
meet probably with the fate of Craſſus. The Far- 
thian, after this kind warning, inſtantly departed. 
Antony ſent for the Mardian guide to have his opinion: 
The Mardian told him, that, though there were no 
enemies in the plains, yet it would be difficult to find 
their way in a deſert, and that he would meet with 
ſeveral difficult paſſes.. Orders were therefore given 
to the ſoldiers to furniſh themſelves with water ; and, 
becauſe veſſels were wanting, the ſoldiers filled their 
head-pieces, and ſome ſkins which they ſewed to- 
gether. They then ſet out, though it was night ; 
and they marched 30 miles without ſtopping. The 
Parthians, upon the firſt intelligence of this motion, 
had alfo, contrary to their cuſtom, ſet out in the 
night; and the next morning, by break of day, they 
were up with the rear-guard. The Romans, fatigued 
and diſpirited for want of ſleep, were greatly diſ- 
heartened at fo unexpected an event; however, they 
bravely defended themſelves, and continued march- 
ing till they came to a river, the waters of which 
the Mardian guide forbad them to drink: But many 
of them paid no regard to his remonſtrances, nor to 
the intreaties of their General; and the waters, though 
clear and cool, were yet brackiſh and venomous, and 
ulcerated their bowels as ſoon as they were ſwallowed, 
and provoked an intolerable thirſt. A few hours 
march brought them however to another river, the 
waters of which they might drink in as great a quan- 
tity as they vleaſed, and in perfect ſafety. Here 
Antony deſigning to give his men ſome repoſe, as the 
foldiers were pitching their tents, Mithridates came 
again, called for Alexander, and ſent him to _ r 
ä enera 
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General to march on with all ſpeed till he had paſſed V. of R. 
the next river, which was the boundary the Parshtans gel 7 


had* ſet for their purſuit, and beyond which they 


would not 755 _ ſent the generous Parthian a 416 Cool 
eV 


preſent of ſeveral veſſels of gold, and, following his 
inſtructions, continued the march that whole day 
without the leaſt alarm : But the night was very tu- 
multuous in the camp. Some of the ſoldiers agreed 
together to kill ſuch as they ſuſpected to have money, 
and rob them : And they plundered the baggage, and 
ſeized even on the military cheſt and their General's 
equi page, whoſe inlaid tables and cups ſet with jewels 
they broke in pieces and divided among them. The 
buſtle and confuſion was ſo great, that Antony could 
not imagine any thing leſs, than that the enemy had 
broken into the camp, and was ranſacking the bag- 
gage. He ſent for his freedman Rhamnus to run him 
through with his ſword, as ſoon as he ſhould com- 
mand it; and to cut off his head, leſt he ſhould fall 
into the power of the enemy, or be known when he 
was dead. While he and his friends were in this 
conſternation, an account was brought him, that all 
the tumult proceeded from the avarice of the (ſoldiers; 
who had plundered one another : And the guide at 
the ſame time aſſured him, that the river, which 
was to be the end of their toils, was now very near. 
About break of day, the tumult being over, and 
every one having fallen into his rank, the rear-guard 
felt again the Parthian arrow. The light-armed foot 
were therefore preſently ordered out againſt the 
enemy, and the legionaries formed the tortoiſe. The 
Parthians, ſeeing them prepared to receive them, durft 
not approach, and the army moved on. The van- 
guard ſoon came to the banks of the wiſhed-for river : 
And, at the ſight of it, the Parthians unbent their 
bows, praiſed the valour and conduct of the Romans; 
and one of them, we are told, raiſing his voice, cried 
to them: Farewell, Romans, retreat now without fear : 


It is with good reaſon that fame has publiſhed your glory, 
933 . , : and 
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V. of R. and that nations acknowledge you to be their conquerors; 

27. ſeeing that you have eſcaped the arrows of the Par- 
Bef. Chr. ang o. | . 
* Font The Romans paſſed without moleſtation; and, af- 
ter reſting themſelves at leiſure on the other bank, 
ſet forth on their march, not confiding too much on 
the words of the Parthians; and, in fix days after 
their laſt fight, they arrived on the banks of the 
Araxes, where they expected to meet again with the 
enemy in croſſing a river which was both deep and 
rapid, but none appeared; and the army, having 
paſſed over into Armenia, felt the ſame joy as if they 
had gained a port after a violent ſtorm. The ſoldiers 
devoutly fell down proftrate and worſhipped the land, 
and, riſing up, embraced and wept over one another. 
Here many of them were leſs able to bear the plenty 
of every thing, than the hardſhips they had latel 
undergone : For, by overcharging their ſtomachs af- 
ter faring ſo ill, numbers of them died of various diſ- 
orders. | 

Antony, upon a review of his army, found that he 

had loſt in this expedition, twenty thouſand foot and 
four thouſand .horſe v, of which more than the one 
half died of ſickneſs. After raiſing the ſiege of Pra- 
aſpa, he had marched three hundred miles in one and 
twenty days, during which time, he had fought 
eighteen times with the Parthians with advantage; 
But theſe victories were to no purpoſe; for, not be- 
ing able to purſue the enemy after he had routed 
them, they remained imperfect; which makes the 
hiſtorians refle& on the prejudice he received from 
the retreat of Artabazes, the Armenian King, whoſe 
troops were armed after the manner of the Parthians, 
and accuſtomed to fight with them. The Parthians, 
ſo many times overcome, could never have rallied, 


o Ita & bene valete, Romani, merits vos victores gentium fama 
loquitur, qui Parthorum tela fugiſtis. Flor. iv. 10. 
p Pell. Pat. ſays, the fourth part of his ſoldiers, a third of the 
ſervants of the army, and all his baggage. if 
. ; 
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if theſe troops had been with him to purſue the ene- V. of R. 

; my. All Autony's Captains, ſenſible of the injury 37 Chr 

, done them by the Armenian, were defirous that An- 3 
tony ſhould puniſh his perfidy ; but, in the preſent 416 Conſ. 
condition of his army, he thought it more expedi- 

ent to diſſemble, and defer his vengeance till another 

time. The propereſt method would have been to 

have taken up his winter quarters in Armenia, having 

no call any where elſe; and he would have been at 

hand to take his revenge alſo upon the Parthians ; 

| but he had nothing ſo much in his thoughts as the 

| meeting with Cleopatra. He led therefore his army 
through ice and ſnow in the winter ſeaſon into Syria, 

and loſt in ſo painful a march eight thouſand more of 

| his men 4. But the ſlowneſs with which they proceed- Plut. Ant. 
ed kept not pace with the eagerneſs of his deſires; Lu. Epit. 
and, as ſoon as he could with any decency, he left '5* 
them, and went on before to a fortreſs called Leucoma, 
upon the ſea-coaſt, between Berytus and Sidon. There 
waiting for the Queen of Egypt, he gave himſelf up 
to the exceſſes of eating and drinking; and would 
frequently, in the middle of a feaſt, ſtart from table, 
and run to the ſea- ſide, to ſee whether he could not 
diſcover the veſſels which were to convey to him his 
Cleopatra. At laſt ſhe arrived, and brought with her 
clothes and money for his troops. Though Antony 
had ſo little reaſon to be vain of his Parthian expedi- 
tion, he yet wrote to Rome in the ſtyle of a conquer- 
or, diſguiſing his laſſes, and magnifying his advan- 
tages; for which he well deſerved the reproaches 
which the flatterers of Auguſtus charged him with, for 


q It is probably this additional loſs which makes Florus ſay that 
Antony brought back to Syria but one third of his legions. Dio, 
xlix. 410, ſays that Antony not only made no reproaches to the 
Armenian King, but courted him in order to get money and pro- 
viſions from him ; and that, his troops not being able to continue 
their march in ſo cold a ſeaſon, many of them were permitted to 
take up their winter quarters in Armenia. Antony, he adds, ob- 
tained this favour of the King by his fair promiſes; and his real 
intention was in the ſpring to lead them back into Parthia. 
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V. of R calling his flight a viclory, and repreſenting himſelf 
Bel Chr. 25.4 Conqueror for having eſcaped out of the hands 
35, of the enemyr. However, though they were well 
476 Con. informed at Rome of the truth, the Roman vanity was 
concerned in ſupporting their General's accounts, and 

the Senate paſſed a decree of thankſgiving for ſo happ 

and glorious a ſucceſs. Antony ſoon remòved wit 


Cleopatra to Alexandria. | | 


L. Coxxirictus, ; 
9 Conſuls. 
SEXTUS POMPEIUS®, 


V. of R. Antony was no ſooner arrived at Alexandria, than 
Bel _ he received a meſſage from Sextus Pompey, who had 
34. been obliged to quit Sicihj, about the time that Antony 
415 Conf. was forced to leave Parthia. The firſt land he made 
with the 17 veſſels remaining of his powerful fleet, 
was the promontory of Lacinium, in the ſouthern 

part of Haly, near Crotona, where he is ſaid to have 

| ated the pirate, and to have taken out of the temple 
Appian. Of Juno, Lacinia offerings of ineſtimable value. From 
thence he failed ſucceſſively to the iſlands of Corcyra, 
Caphalenia, and Leſbos; and his firſt deſign was to 

paſs the winter in this laſt at Mitylene, and wait for 
Antony's return. But there, hearing by common re- 

port that Antony was defeated, he began to entertain. 

hopes of recovering the power he had loft, and of 
ſucceeding Antony in the dominion of the Eaſt, if he 

was dead; or of dividing the provinces with him, if 

he returned in diſgrace. The example of Labienus, 

who, with a name much leſs reſpected, had overrun 

all Afia, greatly heightened theſe hopes. He there- 

fore took again the military robe and enſigns of com- 

mand, refitted his little navy, exerciſed his rowers, 

and inliſted into his ſervice all the vagabonds that 


r Hanc Antonius fugam ſuam, quia vivus exierat, victoriam vo- 
cabat. Vell. Pat. ii. 82. Incredibili mentis vecordia, ferocior ali- 
quanto factus eſt, quaſi viciſſet qui evaſerat. Flor. iv. 10. 

$ Sextus Pompeius, this year's Conſul, was deſcended of a diſtant 
branch of the Pompetan family. 


preſented 


Chap. V. The ROMAN HtsToxv. 


preſented themſelves, and a great number of his own V. of R. 
Bef. Chr. 
fending himſelf againſt Ofavus, and the deſire of pM. 


ſoldiers, who were deſtitute of all reſource, came 
flocking to him. The neceſſity he was under of de- 


aſſiſting Antony, were the pretences of his conduct. 
His deputies attended upon Antony, as ſoon as he was 
returned to Alexandria: And at the ſame time, he 


privately diſpatched others towards the Princes of 


Thrace and Pontus, and even to the King of Partbia, 
being reſolved to retire to the Court of one of theſe 
Princes, in caſe Antony's anſwer was not favourable. 
Antony, who ſaw through his deſigns, had already 
given orders to M. Titius, who commanded in thoſe 
parts, to oppoſe him with all his forces, at land and 
ſea, if he pretended to make any armament; but to 
conduct him honourably to Alexandria, if he ſubmit- 
ted in a peaceable manner. He therefore made no 
other anſwer to Sextus's deputies, than that the orders 
he had given Titius would ſoon diſcover what were 
the real ſentiments of him who ſent them. While 
they were earneſtly pleading for their maſter, Pom- 
pey's envoys to the Parihien King were taken by An- 
tony's officers, and brought to Alexandria. Sextus's 
deputies were greatly diſturbed at this unfortunate 
incident, yet they offered to excuſe him by obſerving 
that it was not ſurpriſing that a young man, reduced 
to the laſt ' extremity, and who had no ſecurity of 
Antony's Favour, ſhould ſeek a ſafe retreat where he 
could find it: But that, had he been well aſſured of 
Antony's kindneſs toward him, he would certainly 
have had recourſe to no one elle. 

Pompey, in the mean time, had paſſed over into 
Afia, where Furnius, ſeeing him behave in a peaceable 
manner, and having no orders from Antony, gave him 
no trouble: But when Pompey began to raiſe troops, 
and act the independent chief, Furnius immediately 
invited Domitius Ahenobarbus, who commanded a 
body of troops in the neighbourhood, and Amyntas, 
King of the Galatians, to come to his aſſiſtance. It 
was ſoon found that Pompey had laid a ſcheme for 

| making 
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Y. of R. making Domitius his priſoner, and had corrupted one 
Bet 8 of his domeſtics, Who was to deliver him up. This 
- | "* domeſtic of Domitius was diſcovered, and put to death 
417 Conf. by the ſentence of a Council of war, and Sextus, on his 
fide, revenged himſelf on Theodorus, one of his freed- 

men, whom alone he had made privy to this plot, 

and whom he therefore ſuſpected to have revealed it. 

This deſign not ſucceeding, he loſt all hopes of de- 
ceiving Furnius, but he ſeized upon the town of 
Lampſacus, and, by bribes, engaged the citizens to 
declare for him; ſo that, ſeeing himſelf two hundred 

horſe and three legions ſtrong, he went and aſſaulted 
Cyzicus by ſea and land, but was both ways repulſed 

by Antony's troops in the town, aſſiſted by the gladi- 
ators kept there for the entertainment of the public: 

He therefore returned to a place called the port of the 
Acheans, to provide himſelf in corn; whither Furnius 
followed him, without offering to fight; and, en- 
camping always as near him as he could with a nume- 

rous cavalry, he hindered him'from foraging the coun- 

try, or beſieging towns. Pompey, hawever, had the 
boldneſs to aſſault his camp in front with one part of 

his forces, while the reſt, taking a compaſs, were 
ordered to fall on behind; and, while Furnius brought 

all his men to the open attack, his camp was forced 

by thoſe who attacked it on the oppoſite ſide, and the 
whole army put to the rout. All Furnius's men fled 
through the plains of Scammandria, and, not being able 

to run very faſt, becauſe the ground was moiſtened 

by the rain, there was made great ſlaughter of them: 
Thoſe who ſaved themſelves eſcaped into places of 
ſecurity, being too weak to make a ſtand, till ſuch 

time as new recruits were come from Myſia Propontis, 

and other places. This victory gained him great re- 
putation, and the country people, ruined with taxes, 
willingly joined him; and with their aſſiſtance he took 
Nicea, Chalcedon, and ſome other leſs important 
places. But ſtill, wanting horſe, he was often diſ- 
treſſed in going to gather in corn and forage: 98 

| ore, 
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fore, upon intelligence that a body of Lalian horſeY. of R. 
were coming to Antony, which Odiavia, who winter- Bez Eur 
ed at Athens, ſent him, he diſpatched ſome of his 33 
agents to corrupt them: But theſe ſuborners were 417 Conſ. 
ſeized by the commander of this body of horſe, who 
diſtributed the money among his troopers; 
In the beginning of ſpring, there arrived at Proco- 
neſus the cage ſhips returned by Ofavius to Antony, 
and, a little after, Titius brought thither from Syria 
ſixty ſhips more, with a conſiderable army. Pompey 
was ſenſible that his ſhips eould ſerve hini no longer; 
he therefore burnt them, and incorporated his towers 
and failors into his land- forces. But it was now mad- 
neſs to make any reſiſtance either at land or ſea; and; 
having diſguſted his friends by his obſtinacy, he ſaw 
himſelf abandoned by Caſſius of Parma, Nafidius, Sa- 
 turninus, Thermus, Antiſtius, and all the moſt conſi- 
derable of his father's friends. Fannius, for whom 
he had the greateſt value, and Libo, his father-in-law, 
left him alſoz and making their own compoſition; 
ſubmitted to Antony. Being thus deſerted, he ad- 
vanced through the midland of Bithynia, with a de- 
ſign, it was thought, of getting into Armenia. Fur- 
nus, Titus, and Amyntas, who had now joined their 
forces, having notice that to this intent he had quitted 
his camp by night, followed him, and made ſuch 
haſte, that they overtook him before night, and en- 
camped : ſeparately round him without intrenching 
themſelves, becauſe it was late, and their men were 
tired with their march. Pompey, ſeeing them 1n: this 
poſture, drew out three thoufand men, and charged 
them in the dark ſo briſkly, that, after killing great 
numbers of them, he forced moſt of the reſt to be- 
take themſelves to flight half naked : So that, if he 
had fallen on with all his forces, or had but given 
them chaſe, he might have completed his victory; 
but he reaped no other fruit from ſo fair an opportu- 
nity, but the being enabled for a time to continue his 
march. | | 
Vol. VIII. 0 0 The 
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194 The Rowan His Tron v. Book XI. 
T. of R. The enemy, having rallied,” followed cloſe at his 


Be Eur heels, and very ſorely haraſſed him ; ſo that, being 


417 Conf, rence with Furnius, who had been his father's friend, 
and who was, by his dignity and merit, the moſt 
conſiderable of the three Commanders; and to that 
purpoſe went to the bank of a river that ran between 
them. He told him, that, having ſent deputies to 
Antony, and having in the mean time no proyiſrons, 
and no friends who could furniſh him with any, he 
had been forced to do what he had done: “ But 
« for your part, Furnius, added he, if it be by Au- 
% toxy's orders you make war upon me, he is ill ad- 
s viſed, not foreſeeing a war over his own head; 
“ but, if it be of your own motion, I beſeech you 
4 to expect the return of my deputies, or, if you 
e choſe it rather, I ſhall put myſelf into your hands, 
* (for in you I can confide) provided you promiſe 
<< me, upon your honour, to deliver me in fafety-to 
& Antony.” To which Furmus anſwered, “that, if 
he had any intention of ſubmitting to ry ie , he 
“ ought in perſon to have gone to him at |, or 
ce have ſtaid for his anſwer at Mitylene. But Pompey,” 
continued he, * you deſigned war, and have done 
& all that you could to kindle one; for why ſhould 
«you deny things which We certainly know? Yet, 
“if you now repent; confider that there are three of 
© us here who command for Antony, and do not 
“ create any jealouſy among us, but deliver yourſelf 
« up to Titius, who only has a commiſſion concern- 
« ing you. You may require of him the fame ſecu- 

« rity you do of me; for his orders are, if you obſti- 

e nately hold out, to kill you; but, if you ſubmit, 

* to ſend you honourably to Antony.” Pompey's 
pride would not allow him to deliver himſelf up to a 
man of low extraction, who owed him the greateſt 
obligations for having preſerved his life, and } by the 
treaty of Miſenum, reſtored him to his country, and 
who yet had accepted the commiſſion of making war 
upon him. He had alſo probably good reaſon to 


ſuſpect 


reduced by want of proviſions, he deſired a confe-- 
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ſuſpect Titius's honour, or even Antony's intentions, V. of R. 
Bef. Chr. 
more to Furnius, and begged him to receive him; 415 Cond. 


who had commiſſioned ſuch a perſon to conduct him 
to Alexandria. He therefore offered : himſelf once 


and, when that could not be obtained, he deſired 
that, at leaſt, he might yield himſelf into Amynzas's 
hands. But Furnius telling him that Amyntas would 
not do an action which would prove injurious to Ji- 
tius, who had Antony's commiſſion for this purpoſe, 
the conference ended. | Antony's Lieutenants did not 
doubt but that Pompey, the next morning, would be 
forced, by the want of proviſions, to yield himſelf 
to Titius; but as ſoon as it was night, he cauſed fires 
to be kindled, and gave orders to the trumpets to 
ſound at every watch: of the night, according to cuſ- 
tom; and he himſelf, without any noiſe, went out 
of his camp with the flower of his forces, without 
making any one privy to his deſign, which was to 
return to the ſea, and burn Titius's fleet. And this, 
in all probability, he would have effected, if Scaurus 
had not deſerted to the enemy, and given them an 
account of his march, and the way he took. Amyntas 
preſently followed him, with 1500 horſe, and ſoon 
overtook the fugitive, who had no cavalry with hjm, 
As ſoon as he appeared, all Pompey's men forſook 
him; and this unfortunate Commander was forced to 
ſurrender. As ſoon as Antony knew that he was taken, 
he ſent an order, it was ſaid, to have him killed; but, 
afterwards relenting, ſent a counter order, Which was 
carried with ſuch expedition, that it arrived firſt; ſo 
that, the order which condemned Sextus coming to 
hand laſt, Titius conſtrued it, or choſe to conſtrue 
it, as the laſt reſolution of Antony, and put it in exe- 


cution. It was alſo reported, according to Appian, Appian, 
that Plancus, Governor of Syria, who had Antony's p. 747. 
ſeal, gave the order; apprehending that Pompey . 


might raiſe ſome new diſturbances between Octavius 
and Antony, or even between Antony and the Queen 
of Egypt, who is ſaid to have had a very great regard 
for the name of Pompey. But all this only 1 
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v. of R. that Antony was aſhamed of the deed, and was glad 
by theſe rumours to throw the odium of it upon 


others. The people of Rome entertained ſuch a de- 


417 Conf. teſtation of Titius's ingratitude, that, when he return- 


ed to the city, and was celebrating games in Pom- 
pey's theatre, he was loaded with imprecations, and 
driven from the Circus. Thus died Sextus Pomperus, 
in the fortieth year of his age, after a life of perpe- 
tual warfare and danger. He owed. entirely to the 
reputation of his father both his honours and misfor- 
tunes. He had more courage than prudence, and 
more ambition than art and good conduct. A Chief 
of robbers, and afterwards of pirates: Ruſtic and 
impolite in his ſpeech and behaviour, and, govern- 
ed by his ſlaves and freedmen t, he furniſhed ample 
ſubject of reproach to the writers, who wanted to 
make their court to the Triumvirs. What enabled 
him to hold out fo long againſt ' Oavius, was the 
deſperate fortune of his followers, who were all fu- 
gitives, or men devoted to death by proſcriptions, 
who had no reſource but in their valour. The great- 
eſt blot in his life is the murder of Statius Murcus, 
who, after the battle of Philippi, joined him with 
a very conſiderable fleet, and whom he is ſaid to 
have ſacrificed to the jealouſy of Menas and Menecra- 
tes, his freedmen and Admirals u. | 
Octavius, on the death of Pompey, celebrated horſe- 
races and other games in Rome, and cauſed the ſame 
honour to be decreed to Antony, which he had re- 
ceived himſelf after the conqueſt of Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Dio, he placed his chariot before the Roſtra 
in the Forum, and his ftatue in the temple of Con- 


t Hic adoleſcens erat ftudiis rudis, fermone barbarus, impetu 
ſtrenuus, manu promptns, cogitatione celer, fide patri diſſimillimus, 
libertorum ſuorum libertus, ſervorumque ſervus; ſpecioſis invi- 
dens, ut pareret humillimis. Vell. Pat. 73. 

u Statium autem Murcum, qui adventu ſuo clſaſſiſque celeberri- 
mæ vires ejus duplicaverat, inſimulatum falſis eriminationibus, quia 
talem virum collegam officii Menas & Menecrates faſtidierunt, 
Pompeius in Sicilia interfecerat. Vell. Pat. 77. 
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cord, and he was allowed to feaſt there with his wife V. of R. 
and family. Antony ſpent the year at Alexandria, 7 18. 
with Cleopatra, who was continually importuning him * 
to add new territories to her dominions. According i Conſ. 
to Joſephus, ſhe demanded all Arabia and Judæa, and Joſeph. 
would have engaged him to kill Malchus and Herod, Ant. I. xv. 
the Kings of theſe two countries. And Antony, though, ; ge 
he did not conſent to all ſhe requeſted, was yet ſor. etl.vii. 
profuſe of his grants to her, that he ſhocked thec. 32. 
Roman people, who loudly expreſſed their diſſatisfac- 

tion with his conduct. This year. Ofavius, to keep 

his troops in exerciſe, ſent them, under the command 

of his Lieutenants, into /lyricum, againſt the Dal- 

matit, the Japodes, the Pannonn, and other barbarous 

nations of thoſe parts: And, that he might refute the | 
ſuſpicions entertained concerning his valour, he him-Appian, 
ſelf, it is ſaid, appeared ſometimes at the head of his Dio. 
army, and behaved very gallantly, having been 

twice wounded, and often in danger of his life. 

This war continued till he found it neceſſary to break 

_ his collegue, and commence hoſtilities with 


C41 F; 


AnTony makes himſelf Maſter. of Armenia, and puts 
the King in chains. His alliance with the King of the 
Medes. His extravagant deportment at Alexandria. 
He refuſes to receive Oc rAvIA, and orders her back 
to Rome. AcRrieea's Edileſhrp. 
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M. AnTon1vus II. 
L. Scr1B0N1Us LI BO, Conſuls 


3 NTONY was no ſooner returned with his for- V. of R. 
x ces into Syria, than the two Monarchs of the 719. 
Medes and Parthians, whom he had attacked, fell Bef. Chr. 
out about the diviſion of the Roman ſpoils, and the 418 Conf. 
King of the Medes ſuſpected Phraates of having a de- 
O 3 ſign 
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Y. of R. ſign upon his kingdom. He, therefore, by the me- 
gef Chr Marion of Polemon, King of Cilicta, and a part of 
„ Pontus, entered into a negotiation with Antony, and 
418 Conſ. made him an offer of all his forces againſt the Par- 
" thians. Polemon, who followed Antony to Alexandria, 
eaſily determined him to accept of the proffered 
alliance, as it would furniſh him with a fair opportu- 

nity, not only of repairing his diſgrace by the de- 
ſtruction of the Parthian empire, but of revenging 
himſelf of the perfidious Armenian. Having, there- 

fore, made his preparations, he ſet ont from Alexan- 

dria in the beginning of the ſpring of the preſent year, 

and marched his army directly towards Armenia x, 

and, not thinking it unlawful or diſhonourable to uſe 

perfidy againſt the perfidions, he ſent ambaſſadors 

to Artabazes with an offer of his friendſhip and his 
alliance by the marriage of his ſon with a daughter 

of the Armenian, inviting him to come and join him. 

The King, conſcious of his guilt, and who had enter- 

ed at that time into a negotiation with Octavius, put 

no confidence in Antony's falſe careſſes. He excufed 

himſelf as well as he could, and was determined to 

avoid, if poſſible, putting himſelf in the hands of 

one whom he had ſo grievouſly offended. But An- 

tony, by advancing toward Artaxata, the capital of 
Armenia, with all his forces, gave a weight to his in- 
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* Cleopatra accompanied him, according to Joſephus, 1. xy. c. 5. 
as far as the Euphrares,. whence, paſſing through Apamia and 
Damaſcus, ſhe viſited Judæa, where ſhe was magnificeatly receiv- 
ed by Herod, to whom ſhe farmed out the part of Arabia and of 
the country of Jericho, which had been lately given her. The 
ſame author adds, that ſhe made him an offer of her perſon 
through incontinence, or with an inſidious view to ruin him. The 
cautious and circumſpect politician, however, did not liſten to her 
ſolicitations, and entertained ſome thoughts of making away with 
her, for the ill ſervices ſhe had done him with Antony; but, his 
friends being all againſt ſuch an attempt, he got rid of her as ſoon 
as he could, loading her with preſents, and conducting her with 
great reſpect as far as Peluſium. Vet was he ſo apprehenſive of her 
malice, that he immediately ſtrongly fortified the caſtle of Meſſada, 
and ſtored it with arms for 12,000 men, as a place of refuge in 


caſe of need. 
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vitation by the terror of his arms: And ArtabazesY. of R. 
thought proper to go to the Raman camp. Antony had , 7'9: 
him inſtantly arreſted, pretending that his view was * 
no other, than to oblige him to lend him his treaſures, 418 Bont. 
which were kept in ſeveral fortreſſes, which the Dio, I. lix. 
Commanders would never give up, unleſs it was to P 415. 
purchaſe the liberty of their King. Artabazes con- 
ſented to be. carried round to all theſe caſtles, and 
gave his orders to the ſeveral Commanders conform- 
able to Antony's defire: But none of them obeyed, 
and the Grandees, ſeeing their Monarch in the power 
of the Romans, proclaimed his eldeſt ſon, Artaxias, 
King in his ſtead. Upon this Antony, quitting the 
maſk, put, without any ceremony, the Monarch in 
chains; but they were of ſilver, to ſhew his great re- 
ſpect for the dignity of Aing. Thus a war was de- 
clared, but it was not of long duration. Artax:as, Dio, ibid. 
being entirely defeated in the firſt battle, fled into Par- Joſ. l. i. B. 
thia, leaving the kingdom and all his family in the\ 13 
power of Antony. Such was the origin of the-trou- pe ae 
bles which ſhook, for a long time, Armenia, ſucceſ- Tacit. An. 
ſively. invaded by two powerful: empires, betwixt xi. 3. 
which it was ſituated, without remaining fixed under 
the power of either. Antony thought he had reaped 
glory enough for one year by the conqueſt of Arme- 
nia, where, having left troops ſufficient to preſerve it, 
and confirmed his alliance with the Median monarch, 
he returned to Alexandria, There he entered in a 
triumphal car with his captives and ſpoils, and made 
an homage of them to Clenpatra. Artabazes and all 
his family, bound in chains of gold, were brought 
before the Queen, ſeated on a throne of gold, under 
an alcove of ſilver, ſurrounded by all her Court and 
a multitude of people. Antony's intention was, that 
his priſoners ſhould: proſtrate themſelves before her, 
and implore her mercy as their Sovereign: But Aria- 
bazes, though in this deplorable condition, remem- 
bered that he was the ſon of the great King Tigranes, 
and refuſed either to kneel to her, or give her the 
title of Queen; which behaviour coſt him his liberty, 

O 4 and 
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V. of R. and afterwards his life. He was ſent to priſon, and, 
219. after the battle of Adlium, orders were given to put 
33. him to death. Nothing in all Antony's conduct gave 
418 Tonſ greater offence at Rome than his triumph at Alexandria, 
It ſeemed intolerable, that a Roman General ſhould 
© "impart ſuch a peculiar honour to a foreign nation, and 
that Rome ſhould be deprived of the glory of inſulting 
over vanquiſhed Kings, which, for ſo many years, 

ſne had enjoyed. | | 


C. Tovrivs:CasarR Ocravianus II. FT - 1 
: I ea J Conſuls, 
L. VorcaTivs TuLLus, | | 


Y. of K. Antony, ſtill taken up with the chimerical project 
Bel. Chr. of conquering Parthia, left Alexandria in the begin- 


him with forces againſt Odavius, incaſe of a rupture 
between him and Antony; and Antony was to furniſh 
his ally with forces againſt the Parthian. The Roman 
General transferred to the Median a part of Armenia; 
and received of him the enſigns taken two years be- 
fore, when Statianus was killed and the engines de- 
ſtroyed; together with Jotape, his daughter, then 
very young, who was to be married to Alexander, 
his eldeſt ſon by Cleopatra, whom he had already de- 
clared King of Armenia : Yet we are told that he diſ- 
poſed of the leſſer Armenia to Polemon, who had ne- 
gotiated the alliance between him and the Median 
Monarch. aer TE 
Octavia had reſided in Rome ever ſince Antony's firſt 
expedition into Parthia, and had not found an oppor- 
unity of joining him. Alexandria, or its neighbour- 
hood, was not a proper place; but ſeeing him about to 
ſet out a ſecond time againſt the Parthians, ſhe ob- 
tained leave of her brother to go and viſit him. Oc- 


* * 
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tavius conſented, as moſt authors agree, with a view 
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of making Antony more odious by the ill uſage he well V. of R. 
knew his ſiſter would meet with from him. As ſoon as f Chr 
ſhe arrived at Athens, ſhe received letters from Antony 32 
ordering her not to proceed any further; alledging, 419 Conſ. 
for his excuſe, the war he was preparing to carry 

into Parthia, Upon receiving this meſſage, ſhe ſent, 

by Niger, a friend of Antony's, a letter to acquaint 

him, that ſhe had brought with her two thouſand 
choice men well armed, with cloaths for his troops, 

and preſents for the chief officers of his army: And 

ſhe deſired to know how ſhe muſt diſpoſe of them. 
Cleopatra, upon the firſt account of Ofavia's leaving 

Rome, had made uſe of every artifice to prevent her 
meeting with Antony. She loſt her ſtomach, fell 

ſick, and was continually in tears: And her crea- 

tures were very eloquent in exaggerating to Antony 

her anguiſh, and the imminent danger ſhe was in. 

They reprefented to him that his marriage with 
Odtavia was a political alliance on account of her bro- 

ther, and that ſhe enjoyed by it the name and honour 

of his ſpouſe; whereas Cleopatra, the Queen af ſo 

great a kingdom, did not diſdain to paſs for his miſ- 

treſs, provided ſhe could have the happineſs of en- 
joying his preſence ; but, deprived of that, her death 

was inevitable; ſo ardent was her love to him. An- 

tony could not conſent to kill Cleopatra, and the anſwer 

to Octavia was to ſend him what ſhe had brought, 

and return to Rome. He was then in Syria, and he 
hurried away to the interview with the King of Media, 

and, after making the agreement with him juſt men- 
tioned, he returned to Alexandria. 

Here he abondaned himſelf to all the extravagan- 
cies imaginable: While OFavia at Rome continued 
to behave with the greateſt dignity; beſtowing the 
greateſt marks of affection on his children by Fulvia, 
and teſtifying the greateſt regard for all his friends. 
He aſſembled the people of Alexandria in the Gym- 
naſium, where there was raiſed an alcove of ſilver, 
under which were placed two thrones of gold, one 
for himſelf and the other for Cleopatra. There An- 

tony, 
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V. of R. any, dreſſed like Bacchus y, and Cleopatra, like {fis, 


720. 


Bef. Chr. 


2. 


were ſeated; and, in the preſence of all the people, 
he declared her his lawful wife, and Queen of Egypt, 


429 Conf Libya, Cyprus, and Celo-Syria, aſſociating with her 


80,7 291. 


Cz/ario, whom he ſtyled the true and lawful ſon of 
Julius Ceſar. To the children he had by her he gave 
the title of Kings of Kings; and, for their dominions, 
to Alexander, the eldeſt, he allotted Armenia, Media, 
and Parthia, which he pretended he would conquer 
in a little time: To Ptolemy, the younger, Phænicia, 
Upper Syria, and Cilicia And immediately the two 
boys were produced, cloathed in the royal robes of 
their reſpective — Alexander, in a Mediſb 
dreſs, with a Tiara on his head; and Ptolemy, with 
the robes which were worn by the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, the ſlippers, military coat, and cap covered 
with a diadem. In this pompous dreſs they paid 
their reſpects to Antony and Cleopatra; after which 
they took their ſeats at their feet, being each attend- 
ed with a guard, the one of Armenians, and the other 
of Macedonians. This ridiculous ſcene was. followed 
by the moſt extravagant luxury. Antony | ſuffered 
himſelf to be carried away with new pleaſures and 
delights by Cleopatra, and the delicacy and profuſe- 
neſs of their entertainments ſtill daily increaſed, till, 
at laſt, the Queen promiſed him, upon a wager, to 
give him one to the value of ten millions of ſeſterces. 
On this occaſion a golden cup was ſerved up, we are 
told, with a very ſtrong diſſolving liquor, in which 
Cleopatra put one of her pendants, which was a pearl 
of ineſtimable value, and immediately drank it off. 
Plancus, who was to judge of the wager, immediately 
{ſecured the other pendant, which was then taking off, 


y Creſcente indies & amoris in Cleopatram incendio, et vitio- 
rum, quz ſemper facultatibus licentiaque et aſſentationibus alun- 
tur, magnitudine, bellum Patriz inferre ſtatuit: Cum ante novum 
ſe Liberum patrem appellari juſſiſſet, cum redimitus hederis, coro- 
naque velatus aurea, et thyrſum tenens, cothurniſque ſuccinctus, 


curru velut Liber pater vectus eſſet Alexandriæ. Pell. Pat. ii. 82. 
giving 
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giving it as his judgment, that ſhe had already won V. of R. 
the wager. The remaining pearl, after the death of 2%. 
Cleopatra, came into the hands of Cæſar, who cauſed it 22 
to be cut aſunder, and made into two pendants for the 419 Conſ. 
image of Venus, which he thought gloriouſly adorned 

with the one half of this prodigal Queen's ſupper. 

While Antony was thus degrading and bringing 
himſelf into general contempt, Ofavrus's adminiſtra- 

, tion gained him the reſpect and eſteem of all orders 

of men, His arms were employed againſt the ene- 

) mies of the State, and, out of their ſpoils, he adorn- 

N ed Rome. It was at this time he built a magnificent 
ö 

a 


%”" . 3 w 


portico, to which he gave the name of his fiſter Oc- 
tavia, and where he placed afterwards a numerous 
library. No yearinthe Roman annals was more famous 


| for all the arts of peace. Agrippa, though he had 
been honoured with the conſulſhip, did not think it 
1a diſgrace to accept the edileſbip, an office which of 


late was fallen into great diſcredit, as it required 
great expences, and was no longer a ſtep to the great- 
er magiſtracies by the favour of the people, which it 
procured. He repaired the ancient aqueducts almoſt 
fallen to ruin, and made a new one, which he called 
the Julian, fifteen miles long. For the more com- 
modious diſtribution of theſe waters, he made ſeven 
hundred water- places, one hundred and five foun- 
tains, and one hundred and thirty reſervoirs. All theſe 


* PFF . * 


Vorks were richly ornamented with three hundred 
ſtatues of marble or braſs, and four hundred marble 
| columns. He adorned alſo the Circus with ſtatues of 


\ dolphins, and what they called eggs, being large 
* | maſſes formed in the ſhape of an egg, and placed up- 
„on the pillars next the end of the Circus, round which 

the chariots were to turn. Such was Agrippa's pal- 
ſion for embelliſhing Rome, that he was deſirous to 
draw all the ſtatues and pictures out of private houſes 
and 'gardens to dedicate them to public uſe. He 
; pronounced a ſpeech upon the ſubject, which was ſtill 
EXtant 


204 

V. of R. 
720. 

Bef. Chr. 
32. 


419 Conſ. 
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extant in the time of Pliny , and which, that au- 
thor ſays, was worthy of the firſt citizen of the Re- 
ublic. ä 

4 The common ſewers, that ſtupendous work of the 
two Tarquins, had been greatly neglected. Theſe, 
of conſequence, were filled up with rubbiſh and 
choked up in ſeveral places. Agrippa made ſuch a 
large collection of water, that it formed, as it were, 
ſeven tortents, which, being let in by the opening of 
the ſewers, and running with rapidity, carried away 
all the dirt and filth; and, after this operation, he 
embarked himſelf upon the ſewers which had been 
thus cleanſed, and, by a ſubterraneous navigation, 
went from their entry to their opening in the Tiber. 
Theſe great expences did not hinder him from en- 
tertaining the people in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner. Shews of all kinds, plays, combats of gladia- 
tors, courſes in the Circus, and the Trojan game, 
were exhibited for fifty- nine days; during which time 
proviſions were often diſtributed to the people, and 
a kind of lottery-tickets were thrown into the 
theatre, and thoſe who brought them to him receiv- 
ed their contents, which conſiſted of money, ſtuffs, 
and other moveables. An hundred and ſeventy baths 
were alſo kept open for the citizens, ' and ſerved at 
his expence, during the whole year. | 

Thus Agrippa was no leſs ſerviceable to his Maſter 
by gaining over to him the affections of the Romans, 
and making them taſte the long-interrupted ſweets 
of peace, than by his military exploits. 


z Exſtat ejus oratio magnifica & maximo civium digna de tabulis 
omnibus ſigniſque publicandis ; quod fieri fatius fuiſſet, quam in 
villarum exilia pelli. Nin. xxxv. 4. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VII. 


| The rupture between AnTowny and Oc r Avius: Their 
| preparations for war. The deciſive battle of Actium. 
AnToxy's land-forces ſubmit with reluctance, and 
all the Kings and Provinces pay obeiſance to the Con- 
queror. ANnToxy's laſt efforts. His death : That of 
CLEOPATRA : And the ſettlement of the empire on 
OcTavivs. 


Cn. DomiTius AHENOB ARBUS 
C. Sos1us, | $ Conſuls. 


of er two Conſuls were Antony's friends, and V. of R. 
| Dio aſſures us, that he did not ſcruple to ſend 221 
| to them from Alexandria, an account of his late diſtri- Bet. _ 
bution of Kingdoms and provinces in favour of Ceo- 420 Conf. 
| patra and her children, to have it confirmed by the 
| Senate : But it is hard to believe that he could expoſe 
himſelf in this manner, and, if he did it, he could 
not mean it otherwiſe than as a public inſult upon 
 Oavius and a declaration of war. The ſame hiſto- 
 F rian ſays, that, though the Conſuls were wiſe enough 
not to produce his letters, yet they had the boldneſs 
do harangue the Senate againſt. Oclavius, in his ab- 
> | ſence; and that Syfus, the fierceſt of the two, would 
have proceeded to a decree againſt his intereſt, if he 
' had not been ſtopped by the Tribune Balbus. But 
Oaavius, informed of this attack upon him, return- 
c to the city, and appeared in the firſt aſſembly of 
the Senate, attended by a great number of his 
friends, armed with poniards under their robes. He 
took his ſeat between the two Conſuls, and began 
by an open declaration of his conduct, and an artful 
apology for what was objected to it. Then he bitter- 
ly inveighed againſt Antony and Syfius, pretending 
x oh he could convict them of ſeveral attempts againſt 


the Republic, as well as againſt himſelf. He was 
heard 
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v. of R. heard with attention, but without the leaſt mark of 
uy * approbation ; and yet this Senate was almoſt entirely 
z formed by himſelf; he had endeavoured by every 
420 Conf, method to recommend himſelf to it, and it was en- 
tirely in his power. Obſerving that his ſpeech had 
not the ſucceſs he expected, he appointed another 
meeting, in which he promiſed to read ſuch pieces 
— _ put Antony's deſigns in their full and proper 

ight. | AL 
The Conſuls did not think proper to wait for that 
day: They privately left Rome to join Antony, at- 
tended by ſeveral of the Senators; and, Oclavius hav- 
ing declared that all Antony's relations and friends 
were at liberty to follow the example, all thoſe in his 
intereſt left /taly. Pollio, who had hitherto acted as a 
friend to Antony, and was eſteemed of his party, ſtaid 
behind; but refuſed to join Octavius in any meaſures 
againſt his General: And, when preſſed to it by O#ta- 
vius, he anſwered: The ſervices I have done to Antony 
are greater than the favours: I have received from him; 
hut theſe are better known, I will therefore remain neu- 
ter, and become the prey of the Conqueror. 
The two Chiefs kept now no longer any meaſures 
with one another. O#auins, provoked at the outra- 
geous treatment of his ſiſter, made a report to the 
Senate of all Antony's ſcandalous behaviour. He ſaid, 
that he was become a ſlave to a foreign Queen, and 
had ſacrificed to her the provinces of the Empire, and 
that he had diſhonoured the Roman name by his faith- 
leſs and cruel treatment of the King of Armenia and 
his whole family : He reproached him alſo with the 
death of Sextus Pompey, and, in fine, he grievouſly 
complained of the affront offered by Antony's unjuſt 
and indecent behaviour towards his ſiſter, and by his 
acknowledging Cleopatra's ſon Ceſario for the lawful 
ſon of Julius Ceſar a. Antony, on his fide, ſent a bill 


* 
* 


z Some hiſtorians tell us, that Gas was acknowledged as the 
ſon of Julius Ca ſar by the three Triumvirs; a fact, which is in 
itſelf utterly improbable, and which is diſproved by this complaint 
of Octavius. 
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of divorce immediately to Ofavia, ordered her to V. of R. 
leave his houſe in Rome, and, in his letters to Ofavrus,,, 7**: 


declared that he had been married to Cleopatra theſes, Obr. 


nine years, and, conſequently, that his children by GC 
her were his lawful children: And that Cz/ario had | 
been owned by Cæſar, which Matius and Oppius could 
atteſt, In anſwer to what Oavius had ſpoken and 
written againſt Antony's love for Cleopatra, and the 
prodigality of his feaſts, he reproached him with the 
famous feaſt where he and his gueſts repreſented ſo 
many deities; with his prepoſterous match with Livia, 
his infamous divorce of Scribonia, and with the inde- 
cent familiarity in which he lived with ſeveral Roman 
Ladies: He even proceeded to attack Ofavius's birth, 
his honour, and onal conduct, accuſing him of 
cowardice in the battles of Mutina and Philippi. In 
fine, he ſent formal complaints to the Senate, that 
Octævius had, contrary to all right, put himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of all Sicily, and the provinces, governed by 
Lepidus, whom he had unjuſtly and barbarouſly de- 
poſed: 'That he had not ſent him back the whole 
number of ſhips lent him for his expedition againſt 
Pompey . And that he had parcelled out all Italy to his 
own ſoldiers, without giving Antony's their proper 
ſhare : And, in ſome. of theſe public letters, in order 
to regain the affections of the people, he declared his 
reſolution to abdicate the triumvirſhip, as a magiſtracy 
too powerful and abſolute in a republican State. Oc- 
tavius anſwered that he was ready to do the ſame, and 
invited Antony to Rome to make good his word: And, 
as to the other articles, he made anſwer: That 
« Lepiduss conduct had obliged him to remove him; 
&« that Antony ſhould have a ſhare in Sicily and Africa, 
c when Antony had ſhared with him Armenia; and, 
« as for Antony's ſoldiers, that it was not likely they 
« would value a few pitiful lands in Taly, after they 
had conquered all Media and the empire of the 
he “ Parthians, in following their brave Commander.” 
Antony was ſo enraged at this jeer, that he ordered 


Canidius, to whom he had given the command of his 
of land- 
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V. of R. land- forces, to march, without r waſh _ 

721- teen legions, to Epheſus, which he appointe | 

* * i wes — iT, all his forces : And thither he 

426 Conf. ſoon repaired with Cleopatra. Here they were met by 

their friends, who had left Italy to join them. Domi- 

tius was very earneſt to engage him to ſend Cleopatra 

back to Egypt, till the war was ended; and Antony 

was inclined to follow this wholeſome advice ; but ſhe, 

fearing leſt Ofavia ſhould take advantage of her ab- 

ſence, and make her peace, by large preſents gained 

Canidius to repreſent to Antony the many inconveni- 

encies her departure would occaſion; particularly the 

depriving him of the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians, who 

made a great part of his navy. This Queen is Aaid to 

have brought with her two hundred . veſſels with 

20,000 talents, and proviſions for all his forces. 

Theſe counſels and her own cunning inſinuations pre- 

vailed, and Antony conſented to her ſtay. Leſt he 

ſhould, however, be tempted again to give ear. to 

Domitius and his true friends, ſhe carried him over 

into the ifland of Samos, where, while the preparations 

were going on at Epheſus, ſhe plunged him into all 

the pleaſures and diverſions that could be invented. 

Never, ſays Plutarch, were any man's cares ſo plea- 

ſantly divided as Antony's. On one fide all the Kings, 

Princes, and Potentates from Egypt to the Euxine ſea, 

and from Armenia and [Ilyricum, had orders to ſend 

arms, proviſions, and ſoldiers to Epheſus; on the 

other all the comedians, dancers, muſicians, and 

buffoons were obliged to repair to Samos: And, while 

3 the whole univerſe was in commotion, and many 

. parts of it in great miſery and deſolation, joy and all 

3 kind of pleaſure reigned in this iſland. Every city of 

Antony's empire had a ſhare in his ſacrifices, and the 

Kings who accompanied him contended who ſhould 

it make the nobleſt entertainment, ſo that it gave occa- 

1 fron to one to aſk, © What rejoicings will thoſe peo- 

| ple make for a victory, who make ſuch magnificent 
* treats before a dangerous war?“ 


From 
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From Samos, Antony and Cleopatra croſſed over to V. of R. 
Athens, where the Queen, amidſt the uſual amuſe- Bel Oe 
ments, was intent upon another object. She was z. 
jealous of the honours which Oavia had received in 420 Conf. 
that city, and, by flattering that vain people, obtain» 
ed a decree comprehending all kinds of honours, be- 
yond what had been offered to any mortal: And An- 
tony, in quality of a citizen of Athens, was at the 
head of the deputation, and pronounced the ſpeech, 
in the name of the city, on this occaſion. Some au- 
thors tell us, that Antony meant this compliment as a 
ſolemn reparation for the injury he had done her in 
that city, by honouring Oaavia as his lawful ſpouſe. 
Thus the whole year was ſpent, on Antony's fide, 
between vain amuſements and preparations for war, 
when, if he had carried over his forces immediately, 
he would have found his enemy very little prepared to 
receive him. Octavius found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of laying heavy taxes on the people of Italy. 
The citizens paid him a fourth part of their revenue, 
and the freedmen an eighth. This, with the dread of 
Antony's arrival with the formidable forces he had 
gathered, put them in a very ill humour, and he was 
often obliged to make uſe of his ſoldiers to get the 
money into his coffers: But Antony gave him time to 
quiet all diſturbances, and to inſpire them with a 
thorough contempt for a man, who was more taken 
up in filling the theatres of Samos with fidlers and 
pipers, than in carrying on his military operations. 
Antony began now to be deſpiſed by his own party. 
Plancus, the conſtant companion of his debauches and 
the ſervile flatterer of the Queen, deſerted him. at 
this time, with his nephew Titius, the ſame who had 
taken Pompey and put him to death. Theſe deſer- 
Vol. VIII. P ters, 


2 The virulence, with which Paterculus has treated Plancus's 

character, betrays him to have been his perſonal enemy: | 
Inter hunc rm belli, Plancus non judicio ret legendi, 
neque amore Reipublicz, aut Cæſaris (quippe lzc ſemper im- 
2 ſed morbo proditor, cùm fuiſſet humillimus aſſentator 
eginz, et infra ſeryos cliens ; cam Antonit librarius, cam ob- 
{ceniſſimarum 
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Y. of R. ters, to recommend themſelves to their new maſter, 
Bel. Chr. told all they knew of Antony's enormities, and, amongſt 
"2; other things, acquainted him with the contents of 
420 Conſ. Antony's will. This will was depoſited in the hands 
of the Veſtals, who were forced to give it up; and 
Ofavius made no ſcruple of reading it in the Senate, 
and publiſhing the contents among the people. An- 
tony therein confirmed the declaration he had already 
made concerning Cæſario- He bequeathed immenſe 
legacies to his children by Cleopatra, and ordered, 
that, in caſe he died in Rome, his body, after the 
ce uſual ceremonies, ſhould be tranſported to Alexan- 
« dria and delivered to Cleopatra, by whom he de- 
&« fired to be buried.” To this a report was added, 
e that Antony deſigned to give Rome to Cleopatra, 
c and to transfer the ſeat of the Empire to Alexandria.” 
Antony's friends in Italy, ſenſible how much the in- 
tereſt of the whole party was hurt by Cleopatra, made 
2 laſt effort to recall their Chief to a ſenſe of honour, 
and engage him to act a more prudent part. Geminius, 
one of his zealous partiſans, was ſent upon this errand ; 
but Cleopatra, ſuſpecting that ſhe was the object of 
his miſſion, affronted him upon all occaſions. How- 
ever, Geminius bore with all, waiting an audience of 
Antony, till, at laſt, being called upon in the middle 
of a feaſt to explain himſelf, he anſwered, << The af- 
e fairs I came to treat about are not of a nature to be 
«© debated at table: But one thing there is that every 
„body muſt be ſenſible of, whether merry or ſober, 
which is, that affairs would go very well, if Cleo- 
53 | „ patra 


ſcœniſſimarum rerum et auRor et miniſter, cam in omnia et omni- 
bus venalis ; cam cæruleatus et nudus, caputque redimitus arun- 
dine, et caudam trahens, genibus innixus Glaucum faltaſſet in 
convivio ; refrigeratus ab Antonio, ob manifeſtarum rapinarum in- 
dicia, transfugit ad Cæſarem: Et idem poſtea elementiam victoris 
pro ſua virtute * 1 dictitans id probatum a Cæſare, 
cui ille 2 unc mox ayunculum Titius imitatus eſt. 
Haud abſurdè Coponius, vir prætorius, graviſſimus, P. Silii ſocer, 


cam recens transfuga multa ac nefanda Plancus abſenti Antonio in 
Senatu objiceret : Mu/ta inquit, mehercule fecit Antonius, pridie 
guam tu illum religueres. L. ii. 83. 
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« patra returned to Egypt. Antony's paſſion roſe, V. of R. 


but the Queen anſwered, very calmly, + You have 
« done right, Geminius, to ſpeak your ſecret without 


„ being put to the torture.” Geminius made his El-420 Con. 


cape as ſoon as poſſible, and was followed by many 
more, who could bear no longer the imperious de- 


meanor of the Queen, and the inſolence of her favou- 


rites b. Rome rung with complaints againſt Antony - 
A flave to Cleopatra, he appeared to have no other 
will, than that of his Queen, who had the aſſurance to 
promiſe herſelf the Empire of Rome, and, when ſhe 
would confirm any thing by oath, uſed to ſwear by 
the laws ſhe would dictate in the Capitol<. She had 
already a Roman guard, and her name was engraved 
upon the bucklers of the ſoldiers. But Antony him- 
ſelf ſeemed to have forgot that he was a Roman He 
would often appear cloathed in the manner of the 
Eaſtern Princes, all glittering with purple and preci- 
ous ſtones, a Median ſabre by his fide, a golden ſcep- 
tre in his hand, and a diadem upon his head, and, 
thus accoutred, ſet himſelf upon a throne of gold d. 


His tent in the camp was no longer called prætorium, 


but the royal pavilion And in the ſame manner as 
Cleopatra aſſumed all the attributes of the goddeſs 7/s 
in her pictures and ſtatues, fo Antony cauſed himſelf 
N * to 
yo — —— Capitoho | 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio parabat, | 
Contaminato cum grege tur ium 
Morbo virorum; quidlibet impotens 
Sperare, fortunaque dulſei 
Ebria. _ 1 Hr. I. i, od. 7. 
© Romanique ducis conjux Ægyptia tædæ 
Non bene fiſa cadet; ffuftraque erit illa minata 
Servitura ſuo Capitolia noſtra Canopo. 


1 | O. Met. l. xv. 

d Hæc mulier Ægyptia, ab ebrio imperatore, pretium libidinum 

Romanum Imperium petit: Et promiſit Antonius. Igitur dominati- 

onem parare nec tacitè; ſed Patriæ, nominis, togæ, faſcium obli- 

tus, totus in monſtrum illud ut mente, ita animo quoque et cult 

deſciverat. Aureum in manu baculum; ad latus acinaces ; pur- 
rea veſtis ingentibus obſtricta gemmis'; diadema aderat, ut 
gina rev ipſe frueretur. Fr. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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Y. of R. to be repreſented in braſs and marble, or in painting 
21. with the ſymbols of OHhris. | 
8 Oclavius was very induſtrious in bringing the Roman 
420 Conf. people and ſoldiers acquainted with theſe follies; and. 
| a decree paſſed to deprive Antony of the conſulſnip 
' which he was to hold the following year with Ociavius, 
as alſo of the triumviral power; and war was declared, 
not againſt him, but againſt Cleopatra. The decree 
was ſo framed, that it left his partiſans the liberty of 
faving themſelves by abandoning their General, and 
made him more contemptible than if he and his ad- 
herents had been declared enemies to the Common- 
wealth. OZavius affected to ſay, that Antony was 
& no more himſelf, ſince Cleopatra, by her philtres, 
« had taken away the uſe of his reaſon : So that he 
« was not to be eſteemed as a perſon engaged in this 
% war, which was only managed by Mardion, her 
« eunuch; and Jras and Charmian, her women.” 
All Antony's followers were invited over with promiſes 
of rewards: And all Italy engaged itſelf by oath to 
ſerve Otavius. The city of Bologna alone aſked and 
obtained liberty not to join in this oath, having been 
always under the patronage of the Antonian family. 
The forces of the two Generals were now got toge- 
ther, and they were proportioned to the empire they 
contended for; one drawing all the Eaſt, and the 
other the Weſt to his party The ancient writers 
tell us, that Antony's army was compoſed of 100,000 
foot and 12,000 horſe, beſides the auxiliary troops 
ſent by the Kings in his alliance. Bogud, King of a 
part of Libya, Tarcondimotus, King of the higher 
Cilicia, Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, Philadelphus, 
King of Paphlagonia, Mithridates, of Commagena, and 
Amyntas, 


e Hinc Auguſtus agens Italos in prælia Cæſar, 
Cum Patribus, Populoque, Penatibus et magnis Dis. 
Hinc ope barbarica, variiſque Antonius armis. 
Victor ab Auroræ populis et litore rubro, 
Fgyptum vireſque Orientis et ultima ſecum _ 
Bactra trahit ; ſequiturque nefas! Ægyptia conjux. 
Virg. En. l. 8. 
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And the King of the Medes t, Malchus of Arabia, and 
Polemon of Pontus, ſent him their contingents. His 


fleet amounted to 500 veſſels, a great many of which 420 Conf. 
had from eight to ten rows of oars. Ofavius had 


80,000 legionary troops with cavalry equal to that of 
Antony : But his fleet did not exceed 250 veſſels, and 
they were much ſmaller than thoſe of Antony, but bet- 
ter built and better manned with failors and rowers, 
who had learned their buſineſs in the war againſt 
Pompey , whereas thoſe of Antony were half empty, 
and their ſailors and rowers, being moſt of them for 
into the ſervice, had never ſeen the ſea. | 

Antony failed, with his whole force, to Corcyra, in 
the autumn of this year; but, being informed that 
the enemy's veſſels appeared upon the neighbouring 
coaſt, he ſuppoſed that OXauius's whole fleet was at 
ſea, and retired towards Peloponneſus. There he put 
his troops into winter-quarters, and ſpent that ſeaſon 
himſelf at Patræt. 


P 3 C. Jorrus 


f Antony having recalled the troops he had lent this Monarch, 
the Parthians wal the opportunity to make themſelves maſters of 
Media; and Armenia was likewiſe loſt. 

8 Atticus died under the preſent conſulſhipat the age of ſeventy- 
ſeven. He had been attacked with a fiſtula, for which finding no 
cure, he came to a reſolution of ſtarving himſelf to death: And 
though, after abſtaining for two days, the fever left him, and he 
found himſelf better, yet he remained obſtinate in his purpoſe, and 


was deaf to the entreaties of his relations and friends. He died 


altogether in character, as a true Epicurean, voluntarily ſacrificing 
the remains of a languiſhing life, to purehaſe à deliverance from 
pain, which he deemed the ſovereign evil. The difficulty of the 
times in which he lived, and the perpetual quiet he enjoyed in 
them, ſhewed that he was a perfect maſter of the principles of his 


ſe, and knew how to ſecure that chief good of an Epicurean life, Middl. v. 
his private eaſe and ſafety. One would naturally imagine, that his ii. 


union with Cicero and Brutus, added to the fame of his wealth, 
would have involved him of courſe in the ruin of the proſcription. 
But, as if he had foreſeen ſuch an event and turn of things, he 
had always paid a particular court to Antony ; and, in the time 
even of his diſgrace when he was driven out of Italy and his affairs 
thought deſperate, he did many eminent ſervices to Antony's friends, 
and particularly to his wife and children, It muſt be likewiſe im- 
puted to the ſame principle of Atticus caution and regard = his 

| | ety, 


213 
Amyntas, of Galatia, ſerved in perſon in his army: V. of R. 

21. 
Bef Chr, 


p. 590. 
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22 C. Jurivs Cxsar OcTavianus III. l 
Bef. Chr M. ValzRxius Mess ala Cokvixus. | Conſuls, 
Gong 
gar Conf. Res | 
Gulph of The two Generals were now in readineſs for action. 
Arta. Antony brought his fleet into the gulph of Ambracia, 


and Octavius aſſembled all his forces at Brundufium 
and the neighbouring ports. We are told, that Oc- 
tavius wrote to his competitor, that, F he would ap- 
proach at the head of bis army, be Should have ports in 
Italy to land in without moleflation ; and be would draw 
his troops ſo far from the ſea, that he ſhould want no 
room for encamping, and putting bis men in battalia. 
To make a return to this bravado, Antony challenged 
Odlauius to fight a fingie combat, or, be pleaſed, he 
would ide him battle in the plains of Pharſalia, where 
Cæſar and Pompey had decided their differences. As 


— 


ſafety, that, after ſo long and intimate a correſpondence of letters 
with Cicero, on the moſt important tranſactions of that age, of 
which there are ſixteen books of Cicero's ſtill remaining, yet not a 
ſingle letter of Atticus's was ever publiſhed ; Which can hardly be 
charged to any other cauſe, but his having withdrawn them from 
Tiro, after Cicero's death, and ſuppreſſed them with a ſingular care; 
left, in that revolution of affairs, they ſhould be produced to his 
hurt, or the diminution of his credit with their new maſters. But 
his intereſt with the reigning powers was ſoon eſtabliſhed upon a 
more ſolid foundation than that of his perſonal merit, by the mar- 
riage of his only daughter with M. Agrippa; which was firſt pro- 
poſed and brought about by | Antony. This introduced him into 
the friendihip and ſamiliarity of Ofavins,- whoſe miniſter and fa- 
vourite Agrippa was; and Vipſania Agrippina, born of this mar- 
riage, when ſcarcely a year old, being promiſed to Tiberius, ſon- 
in-law to Ofawirs, and his ſucceſſor, he became allied to the 
reigning family; and dignity was added to his quiet. It appears, 
that be was born with very good natural parts, which he cultivated 
to his old- age by perpetual ſtudy, and was particularly very learned 
in the Roman hiftory, which gave him an occaſton of obliging many 
families by making out their genealogies. He never formed any 
pretenſions to the honours af the State, and made therefore no 
enemies, but, with great addreſs and aſſiduity courted the favour 
of all the great men, however oppoſite were their views and in- 
tereſts; and he had the ſucceſs which every man of parts will have, 
who, with ſuch a plant diſpoſition, and ſo much moderation, 
joins the ſplendor of an affluent fortune. Such a one is in nobody's 
way, and is neceſſarily looked on by all as an uſcful acquaintance. 
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ſoon as the fair ſeaſon came on, Agrippa was detach- V. of R. 
ed, at the head of a numerous fleet, toreconnoitre the, 7222. 


enemy and diſtreſs them. He made deſcents on the 


Bef. Chr. 


coaſts of Greece, took by force Merhona, a conſidera- 42 Conf. 
ble town of Peloponneſus, defended by a good garri- Now call- 
ſon; killed Bogud, King of Mauritania, and ſeized a edModon. 


large convoy of proviſions coming from Syria and 
Egypt. At his return, Oclavius carried over his whole 


army, and landed them at the Ceraunian mountains, Della Chi- 


whence they were ordered to march along the coaſt mera. 


as far as the gulph of Ambracia. He then ſailed at the 
head of his fleet to the promontory of Actium, where 
he was very near ſurpriſing Antony, whoſe fleet lay 
there at anchor, but was in no ſtate of defence. 
Antony, however, put his ſhips into a fighting poſ- 
ture, and, to deceive his enemy, armed all his rowers, 
ſuſpending the oars in ſuch a manner, as to make 
their blades appear on each fide. of the ſhip. Oc- 
tavius durſt not engage him in that narrow paſlage, 
and ſtood off to ſea. The two armies were now en- 
camped on each fide of the gulph, and, for ſeveral 
months, while they remained in this poſture, had ſe- 
veral ſkirmiſhes. * 
In the mean time, Agrippa, at the head of a part 
of the fleet, took Toryna, Patræ, Leucas, and Corinth; 
to the great aſtoniſhment of Antony's army; which 
ſucceſs cauſed many deſertions. Amyntas, Dejotarus, 
and Domitius Abenobarbus went over to Oclavius h. 
2 P 5 0 


h Longe antequam dimicaretur, exploratiſſima Julianarum par- 
tium fuit victoria. Vigebat in hac parte miles atque Imperator; 
illa marcebant omnia: Hinc remiges firmiſſimi; illinc inopia af- 
fectiſſimi: Navium hic magnitudo modica, cum celeritate; adverſa 
illa, ſpecie terribilior: Hinc ad Antonium nemo, illinc ad Czfarem 
quotidie aliqui trans fugiebant. Denique in ore atque oculis An- 
tonianæ claſſis per Agrippam Leucas oppugnata, Patrz captz, 


Corinthus occupata bis ante ultimum diſerimen claſſis hoſtium ſupe- 


rata. Rex Amyntas meliora et utiliora ſecutus; nam Dellius 
exempli ſui tenax fuit et illo bello; virque clariſſimus Cn. Domitius 
qui ſolus Antoniarum partium nunquam Reginam niſi nomine ſalu- 
tavit, maximo et præcipiti periculo tranſmiſit ad Cæſarem. Yell. 


Pat. ii. 84. 
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v. of R. To the latter of theſe Antony generouſly ſent all his 
222, ſervants and equipage, which ſo ſenſibly touched 
Bef. Chr. Domitius, who was already fick, that he died partly 
421 Conſ.of grief and vexation. Theſe deſertions are ſaid to 
have greatly ſoured his temper, and to have made 
him ſo ſuſpicious and cruel, that he began to diſtruſt 
Cleopatra herſelf, and would eat nothing without a 
taſter. Cleopatra ridiculed his precautions: And, to 
convince him how uſeleſs all his care was, ſhe poi- 
ſoned the flowers of a garland which adorned her 
head, and, when the company was full of mirth and 
gaiety, ſhe propoſed to ſteep them in wine and to 
drink them. Artony inſtantly ſnatched from her the 
garland, threw the flowers into his cup, and was juſt 
going to drink, when the Queen ſtopped his hand, 
telling him that now it was evident he could have no 
guard agdinſt her addreſs, were not her heart intereſted 
in his preſervation. He thus perceived how uſeleſs it 
was to guard againſt the arts of a woman, wwho could 
ſo ſkilfully mingle the inevitable ſnares of death among 

her pleaſures. x 
The ſummer was now ſpent, and nothing deciſive 
was done. , The grand queſtion in Antony's camp was, 
whether to truſt all to a na val or land battle? Canidius, 
who commanded his legions, repreſented to him in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, that it would be contrary to all 
reaſon to pit a viclory to the hazard of the ſeas and winds, 
which they were certain of at land, by the valour and ex- 
perience of their General, who to that day had kept up 
the tithe of invincible; and by the bravery of their ſol- 
diers, who had been tried in ſo many great dangers : That 
it would be no diſhonour for him to leave the ſea to 
CæsAR, whoſe officers and ſoldiers, in ſo long and deſ- 
perate a war with S. PoMeEY, had become ſkilful in ſea- 
affairs. He alſo propoſed, that CLxoraTRAa ſbould 
go back to Egypt, whilſt Ax roxy marched into Mace- 
donia, where be might determine the quarrel by a gene- 
ral battle, and where he would receive a powerful aſſiſ- 
tance from Dicomes, King of the Getz. Antony was 
much inclined to follow this advice; but Cleopatra 


biaſſed 
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biaſſed him the other way, and obliged him, againſt V. of R. 
his will, to hazard his empire and life in a ſea-fight, . 722: 


and this only that, in caſe of a defeat, ſne might eſ- 


cape with the greater eaſe i. Dio pretends that ſhe 42 Conf. 


even adviſed him to march back all his troops to 
Egypt. 

. having taken this reſolution to fight by ſea, 
picked out of his numerous fleet one hundred and 
ſeventy of his beſt ſhips, which was all he could well 
man, and burnt the reſt. Theſe, with Cleopatra's 
ſixty gallies, made two hundred and thirty; but, as 
they were larger and higher than the enemy's, he 
reckoned that advantage would infallibly give him 
the victory. He put on board theſe ſhips twenty 
thouſand legionary ſoldiers and two thouſand archers. 
While he was thus embarking his troops, a brave old 
ſoldier, all covered with ſcars, ſpoke to him aloud, 
My General, why do you deſpiſe this good ſword and this 
old arm, which all my wounds have not weakened ; and 
put your confidence in a frail piece of wood. Leave the 
water to the Egyptians and Phœnicians, people born _ 

wry nurſe 


i If Ofavius had great advantages over Antony in a ſea-fight, I 
cannot think that he had leſs at land; and, certainly, the fatal 
conſequences of a defeat at land were more immediate, than one at 
ſea. The legions. Antony carried over into the Eaſt were greatly 
diminiſhed by his loſſes in the Parthian expedition, and they had 
lived the reſt of the time at eaſe in a luxurious country : Whereas 
Octavius was really the General of the veterans, and could com- 
mand as many as he ſaw neceſſary, or was able to maintain; he had 
kept them under continual duty, and inured his new levies to war 
in his expeditions againſt the people of Dalmatia and llyricum. 
The ſeveral towns taken by Agrippa, as it were in the light of 
Antony's army, ſhew that Octaviuss officers and ſoldiers were as 
active and enterpriſing as Antony's were dejected and ſpiritleſs. 
Now, in cafe of a defeat at land, Antony would have found great 
difficulty to eſcape ; his fleet, locked up in the gulph of Ambracia, 
was loſt. Whereas, in a ſea-fight, which he took care to begin 
but late in the day, he had an opportunity of making off to Egypt, 
where he had a ſure retreat, and an army in the neighbourhood, 
with which he hoped, if not to retrieve his affairs, at leaſt to make 
a ſtand, and, perhaps, ſome compoſition with his rival. He ſeems 
likewiſe, it may be obſerved, to have deſpaired, from the begin- 
ning, of bringing off his land army, incaſe of bad ſucceſs at ſea. 
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Y. of R nurſed up in that element; but leave us Romans to tbe 
Bel Chr Arm land, where we may boldly meet death, and fall like 
zo. wen. Antony anſwered nothing; only by the motion 
421 Conf, of his head he ſeemed to encourage him, though he 

imſelf was not well ſatisfied; for, when his officers 

propoſed taking away the fails, he oppoſed it, alledg- 

ing, that be would have none of the enemy eſcape. Oc- 

tavius, on his fide, was very ſenſible of the advantage 

his enemy gave him by offering battle at ſea, and 

prepared every thing for it. But, notwithſtanding 

that the two Generals were ready to engage, a violent 

ſtorm prevented them for four days. On the fifth, 

which was the 2d of September *, the two fleets ad- 
vanced towards each other.. LED. 

Antony ranged his before the mouth of the gulph 

of Ambraria, giving the command of the right wing 

to Gellias Publicola, the left to Sgſius, and of the cen- 
ter to M. Ofavius and M. Juſteius. He reſerved to 
himſelf the general inſpection of all, and, before the 
engagement, he, in his galley, went about encourag- 
ing his men with the remembrance of the many vic- 
tories they had gained under his conduct, telling 
them, that the largeneſs of their veſſels gave them an 
epportumty of fighting as firmly aud with as much aſſu- 
rance as on dry land; and that this day, as he expected 
the empire of the world from their valour, ſo they might 
expett rewards unſwerable to fo noble a conqueſt. 'Otta- 
dus gave the command of his fleet to Agrippa, who 
bad under him in the right M. Lurius, and L. Ar- 
runtius in the left. The Conſul Meſſala probably com- 
manded the center. As to Oftavius himſelf, he kept 
no particular command, but, ſurrounded by a num- 
ber of little boats to carry his orders, ſuperintended the 
whole. The two land-armies, drawn up on the two 
ſides of the gulph, were ſimple ſpeCtators of the bat- 
' tle, and encouraged their friends; the one was com- 
manded 


& The beginning of Ofawius's reign was reckoned from this 
date by many authors. Vid. Scal. de Emend. temp. p. 453. and 
Petey. DoF. temp. l. x. c. 66, 
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5 manded by Canidius, the other by Statilius Taurus. V. of R. 
be Antony had recommended to his officers to keep as, 05 
" near the ſhore as poſſible, and to conſider their veſſels — 
© as ſo many citadels deſigned to ſuſtain the aſſault of a 421 Cond. 
number of beſiegers: And they ſtaid in this ſituation 
0 till noon; Oclavius, keeping at a mile's diſtance, be- 
; ing ſenſible that, while the enemy's fleet was in that 
E poſition, he could avail himſelf but very little of the 
1 nimbleneſs of his ſhips, and the ſkill of his mariners, 
y which were his chief advantages. About noon, a 
t gale ſpringing up, Antony's left wing, impatient to 
; begin the battle, moved forwards; and Ofavius, to 
1 draw them farther from the ſhore, made his right 
wing fall ſtill farther back. The battle began on 
; both ſides with great courage and bravery, and fo 
continued for a long time, till, Agrippa ſtretching 
out his left wing in order to ſurround the enemy, Pub- 
| licola, who commanded Antony's right wing, was ob- 
| liged to do the fame; and, in ſpreading out his veſ- 
ſels, he was ſeparated gradually from the center, 
which began to be put in diſorder. The advantage 
was not determined on either fide, according to all 
the ancient hiſtorians, when Cleopatra, wearied with 
expectation and overcome with fear, unexpectedly 
tacked about, and fled towards Peloponneſus' with her 
fixty fail: And, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, Antony 
himſelf, now regardleſs of his honour, fled precipi- 
_ after, and abandoned his men who fo gene- 
rouſly expoſed their lives for his intereſt. Having 
reached Cleopatra's galley, he went into it, and ſat a 
long time in a melancholy poſture, without deſiring 
to ſee the Queen, though he had followed her, ſays 
Plutarch, without any apparent reaſon but the thoughts 
of her abſence, 
The battle, notwithſtanding, continued with great 
obſtinacy till five in the evening, when Antony's forces 
were partly conſtrained to ſubmit by the great con- 
duct 
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v. of R. duct of Agrippa, and partly perſuaded by the oblig- 


722. 


30. 
421 Con 


ing promiſes of OAavrus 1. 
The Conqueror's firſt care was to ſend away Mz- 


ccenas with a ſquadron in purſuit of Antony and Cleo- 


patra; but they had got ſo much the advantage of 
him, that he ſoon returned from the chace n, and 
was then diſpatched to Rome to keep all quiet in /aly, 
in quality of Prefect. Antony's land-army could not 
be perſuaded, at firſt,' that they were abandoned by 
their General, and were in expectation of ſeeing him 
every moment. In this confidence they held out ſe- 
ven days, paying no regard to Ofavius's ſollicitations, 
and began to march towards Aſia through Macedonia, 
till, at laſt, being deſerted by the allies, who march- 


| Ubi initum certamen eſt omnia in altera parte fuere, Dux, 
remiges, milites ; in altera nihil præter milites: prima occupat 
fugam Cleopatra. Antonius fugientis Reginæ, quam pugnantis 
militis ſui, comes eſſe maluit : Et Imperator qui in deſertores ſæ- 
vire debuerat, deſertor exercitũs ſui factus eſt. Illis etiam detrac- 
to capite in longum fortiſſimè pugnandi duravit conſtantia; et deſ- 
peratd viRtoris, in mortem dimieabatur. Cæſar, quos ferro poterat 
interimere, verbis mulcere cupiens, clamitanſque, et oſtendens 
fugiſſe Antonium, quærebat pro quo et cum quo pugnarent? At 
illi, cum diu pro abſente dimicaviſſent duce, ægrè ſummiſſis armis 
ceſſere victoriam: citiaſque vitam veniamque Cæſar promiſit, quam 
illis, ut ea precarentur, perſuaſum eſt. Fuitque in confeſſo, milites 
optimi Imperatoris, Imperatorem ſugaciſſimi militis functum officio: 

t dubites ſuone, an Cleopatræ arbitrio victoriam temperaturus 


fuerat, qui ad ejus arbitrium direxit fugam. Idem locatus in terra 


fecit exercitus cum ſe Canidius precipiti fuga rapuiſſet ad Anto- 
nium. Vell. Pat. ii. 85. | | 

If the battle did not begin till noon and all was over at five; and 
if Antony's ſhips fought a long time after his flight ; then Cleopa- 
tra's expectation was ſoon wearied. Undoubtedly both ſhe and 
Antony ſoon. ſaw how affairs would turn, and were ſenſible that 
their fleet, conſiſting of heavy ſhips, was inevitably loſt ; and that 
they themſelves would not be able to eſcape by flight, if they wait- 
ed any longer. After they had loſt their fleet and ſo many brave 
ſoldiers in the fight of their land-army, could they depend upon 
its fidelity? Since, even before the ſea-fight, appearances were ſo 
much againſt Antony, that he was deſerted by ſeveral of his chief 
officers, and, to that moment, the moſt zealous of his friends. 

m Plutarch ſays, that one Eurycles did actually come up with 
Antony's thips, and took one loaded with plate and rich furniture. 
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ed home, and alſo by their Commander Canidius, and V. of R. 


Bef. Chr. 
Odtavius generouſly pardoned all his adverſaries, ex-421 Conf. 


by many of their chief officers, they yielded to ne- 
ceſſity, and accepted the conditions offered them. 


cepting a very ſmall number, who, in a very parti- 
cular manner, were his declared enemies®. He then 
returned ſolemn thanks to Apollo, who was his parti- 
cular patron among the gods, and the tutelar divini 

of Aclium, and conſecrated to him a veſſel of SY 


kind, picked out of thoſe taken from Antony, from Dio, I. li. 


one bank of oars to ten o; and, rethembering what: 
had happened in Sicily after the reduction of Pompey's® 


and Lepidus's armies, he immediately giſmiſſed all? 325. 


Antony's old ſoldiers, and ſent his own veterans into 
Italy, there to wait for the rewards which had been 
promiſed them: Keeping about him only ſuch as had 
not ſerved their full time, and who, in hopes of ſhar- 
ing the ſpoils of Egypt, would be faithful and zea- 
lous in his cauſe. At the ſame time to put the city 
and all Italy in good humour, he took off all the taxes, 


which he had been obliged lately to lay on them, and 


even remitted the arrears that were due. And, leſt 
the veterans ſhould raiſe a mutiny and diſturbance, 
he ſent Agrippa to take care of them. He himſelf 
went to Athens, where, being made acquainted with 
the oppreſſion the Greeks had groaned under ſince 
Antony's arrival, he relieved the miſery of the people 


n Among the firſt are named Sofius, Furnius, and M. Scaurus, 
Sextus Pompey's half-brother by the mother's fide. The chief of 
thoſe put to death were Curio, the fon of the famous Curio ;. Agui- 
Iii Flori, father and fon; and Caſſius of Parma. Velleius infers, 
from his preſent clemency, that the cruelties exerciſed in the be- 
ginning of the Triumvirate, and after the battle of Philippi, are 
not to be laid to his charge. Victoria fuit clementiſſima; nec 
1 interemptus, niſi pauciſſimi, & ii qui deprecari quidem 
pro ſe non ſuſtinerent. Ex qua lenitate ducis colligi potuit, quem 
aut initio Triumviratus ſui aut in campis Philippicis, ſi licuiſſet, 
facturus fuerit. Vell. ii. 86. 

o Fuetonius's account is ſomething different in Aug. c. 18. Am- 
pliato vetere Apollinis templo, locum caſtrorum quibus fuerat uſus 
exornatum, navalibus ſpoliis, Neptuno & Marti conſecravit. 


by 
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Y. of V. by diſtributing among them the proviſions which An- 
722. tony had made for his army. From Athens he paſſed 
28 Ala, with a deſign of marching on towards 
421 Conf Egzypt, when he was recalled into Italy by Agrippa, 
who had not authority enough over the veterans, who 

had grown turbulent, and loudly demanded their re- 


compence. | 


CC JoLvs Cxsar OcTavianus IV.) 
M. Licixius, CR Ass us.  Conſuls, 


v. of R. Ogavins ſet fail in the middle. of winter, and in his 
723. paſſage was twice in great danger of being ſhip- 
Bef. Chr. wrecked; firſt upon the coaſt of Peloponneſus, and 
422 Conf. then on the coaſt of Epirus. He loſt ſeveral of his 
ſhips, and the rigging and rudder of his on were 

torn away. At laſt he arrived ſafe at Brunduſium, 

where he was met by all the Senators, Knights, and 
Magiſtrates, except two Prætors, and two Tribunes 

of the people, who were ordered by the Senate to 

remain in the city, in order to keep it quiet. His 

ſudden arrival and this pompous reception diſconcert- 

ed the mutinous ſoldiers, who were quite overawed 

by the ſeverity of his look and the haughtineſs of 

his behaviour e. However, he diſtributed what mo- 

ney 


p Divus Auguſtus vultu & aſpectu Actiacas legiones exterruit. 
Tac. An. 1.42. Our modern authors have made very free with 
Octavius's character as a ſoldier: © What a prodigious and inco- 
* herent mixture of oppofite qualities in the ſame man!” ſays 
Abbe de Vertot, and eſpecially in a man that aſpired to render 
* himſelf maſter of the whole world! In him we ſee an exalted, 
* bold, audacious genius, capable of forming the greateſt deſigns, 
yet incapable of facing coolly the leaſt danger, and that ſhewed 
no courage but in council, and where there was no need of ven- 
* turing his perſon in the execution, He was very early ſenſible 
that courage, a General's firſt quality, was wanting in him: 
© Yet, though he was conſcious of this weakneſs in Jamn(elf it 
* abated nothing of his ambition. He contented himſelf with 
calling another man's valour to his aid: He borrowed, as it 
were, Agrippes courage.” Hiſt. of the Reval. of Rome, B. xiv: 
Abbe de St. Real is of the ſame opinion, and M. Monteſquien is yet 

more 


( 
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ney he had among the oldeſt of them, and allotted V. of R. 


lands to them; but it was not in his power to diſcharge 
all that was due to them, and, to make them ſenſible of 


br. 


it, he expoſed to ſale his own effects and thoſe of his * ,P! 


friends. Theſe nobody ventured to purchaſe, and his 
ſoldiers were aſhamed that they had forced their Gene- 


ral to ſuch an expedient. They conſented, therefore, to 


more ſevere in his cenſure: © I believe Odtavius is the only 
« man, of all the Roman Generals, who ever gained the affecti- 
« ons of the ſoldiers by giving them perpetual inſtances of a na- 
&« tural timidity of ſpirit. The ſoldiers, at that time, were more 
affected with the liberality of their Commanders than with their 
« yalour: Perhaps it was even fortunate for him that he was not 
© maſter of any qualities which could procure him the empire, 
« and that his very incapacity ſhould be the cauſe of his promo- 
« tion to it, ſince it made him the leſs dreaded. It is not impoſſi- 
«© ble that the defects which throw the greateſt diſhonour on his 
character were the moſt propitious to his fortune. If he had diſ- 
covered at firſt any traces * an exalted foul, all mankind would 
have been jealous of his abilities; and, if he had been ſpirited by 
« any true bravery, he would not have given Antony time to launch 
« into all the extravagancies which proved his ruin.” Reflections 
on the grandeur of the Romans, c. xi. It it hard to underſtand 
what the Prefident can mean by the laſt reflection; for it is evi- 
dent that, till Ofavius had vanquiſhed Sextus Pompey and Lepidus, 
and Antony, by his — behaviour, had loſt the affections 
of the ſoldiers, the young Triumvir was not a match for his part- 
ner in power : And, as to the judgment theſe three very ingenious 
writers pronounce againſt Octavius's courage, it is grounded pure- 
ly on ſome expreſſions which, Suetonius tells us, were thrown out 
againſt him in Antony's invectives and manifeſtoes. The whole 
tenor of his conduct, from his firſt entrance upon the ſtage of action 
is repugnant to ĩt. No man could ſhew more daring ſpirit and more 
true courage than Ofavius did, when he attacked Antony, armed 
with conſular authority, and all the forces of the State, at the 
fiege of Mutina ; in his wars againſt S. Pompey ; in thoſe he waged 
againſt, the Dalmatians; in fine, in this laſt againſt the formidable 
Antony himſelf, At the battle of Philippi he made no figure; he 
withdrew to Antony's camp: But we know very little of the cir- 
cumſtances of that battle: And it muſt be remembered that he had 
been long ill of a lingering diſorder. But that he was loſt for three 
days after the battle of Mutina; that he hid himſelf at Philippi 
among the baggage of Antony's army; and that, in a ſea-fight 
againſt Pompey, he laid himſelf down in his ſhip. upon his back, 
like a man in a trance, till the engagement was over; theſe are 
imputations as ridiculous in — as they are inconſiſtent 


with the more authentic accaunt of the ancient hiſtorians. 
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Y. of R.wait quietly his time; and he paid them out of the 
723- immenſe ſpoils which he brought from Egypt. 
Bef. Chr. After a ſtay of only twenty-ſeven days, he embark- 
422 Conſ ed again for Afia, to complete his victory by the de- 
ſtruction of Antony. All the Kings of Aſa came to 
aſſure him of their obedience; and none appeared 
more forward than Herod, King of Judæa, who went 
as far as Rhodes to lay his crown at Ofavins's feet, 
and offered to ſerve him in perſon with his troops. 
OFavius received him into favour, but would not 
ſpare Alexas, the Syrian, who attended him: And 
who, after having been Antony's greateſt flatterer, 
was a moſt perfidious traitor to him. Didius, who 
commanded for Antony in Syria, declared likewiſe 
againſt him: And none of all his allies and officers re- 


mained faithful to him. A company of gladiators, 


which he had at Cyzicum, were the only friends he 
had left in all his dominions. Theſe brave fellows 
ſet out to join him, and marched over all Afa, in 
ſpite of the oppoſition they met with from the Kings 
and States who had abandoned his party. Didius 
ſtopped them in Syria, but was not able to reduce 
them: They informed Antony. of their ſituation, in- 
treating him to come and put himſelf at their head; 
but, receiving no anſwer, they came to an agreement 
with Didius, and upon condition that they ſhould be 
no more obliged to fight in the amphitheatre, they 
conſented to wait in the ſuburbs of Antioch till Octa- 
vius diſpoſed of them. They were afterwards ſepara- 
ted and incorporated into different legions. | 

Antony, after he was received into Cleopatra's gal- 
ley, gave himſelf entirely over to melancholy reflec- 
tions and deſpairing thoughts, and, through ſhame 
or indignation, refuſed to ſee the Queen for three 
days; till, arriving at Tenarus, her women ſo beſtir- 
red themſelves, that they brought them to ſee one 
another, and to fit together. There news was 
brought him of the entire loſs of his fleet, but that it 
was uncertain whether his army remained firm. He 
wrote, therefore, from thence to Canidius to retreat 
| through 
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through Macedonia and return to Aſia, and he took V. of R. 
what care he could of his friends, diſtributing a- gf Fr. 
mongſt them all the money he had, and command- 20, 4 
ing them to leave him and Provide for their own 422 Conf. 
ſafety. From Tenarus he failed to Paretonium, a town 
on the coaſt of Egypt, which borders on the territory - 
3 6 "oy | | 

Here Cleopatra left him to return to Alexandria d. 
His view, in remaining ſome time in the neighbour- 
hood of Cyrene, was to aſſemble about him the troops 
he had in that country under the command of Pina- 
rius Scarpus But this Lieutenant declared himſelf for 
the Conqueror, and, having put to death Antony's 
couriers and alſo ſome ſoldiers who ſpoke loudly in 
favour of their General, he delivered Cyrene, with 
four legions, to Gallus, who commanded for Ofavrus 
in thoſe parts. This diſappointment rendered him 
deſperate, and he would inſtantly have put an end 
to his life, if his friends had not hindered him, and 
carried him to Alexandria. There he found Cleopatra 
engaged in a project, which well ſhewed her enter- 
priſing ſpirit. She had cauſed ſome of her gallies to 
be carried over the iſthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, Plut. 
propoſing to ſave herſelf with her treaſures in an un- Strab. |. 
known world: But, the Arabians having burnt them To P:335 
by the perſuaſion of Didius who commanded in Syria, 16 
ſhe was forced to abandon a deſign fo full of difficul- 
ties, and ſhe ſet about fortifying the avenues of her 
kingdom, and making preparations for war. She 
alſo ſollicited foreign aſſiſtance, addreſſing herſelf to 
all the Princes in the alliance of Antony; and it was 
then, to make up matters with the King of the Medes 
in particular, that ſhe put to death Artabazes, King 


of Armenia, and ſent his head to his enemy. 


q Dis tells us, that ſhe crowned her ſhips with garlands, and 
entered the port as if ſhe returned victorious and triumphant ; fear- 
ing leſt the Alexandrians, in her diſtreſs, ſhouid refuſe her admit- 
tance: And that her firſt care, after her return, was to put to 
death a great many of her principal officers and to confiſcate the 
eſtates ot others. 


Vol. VIII. Q_ While 
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723. 

Bel. Chr. 
29. 

422 Conf. 


Plut. Ant. 


The Roman HisToRY. Book XI. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed, Antony's be- 
haviour was very different. We are told that he be- 
trayed a ſhameful weakneſs; built a houſe near Pharos, 
where he ſhut himſelf up without either friends or 
domeſtics, to imitate Timon, as he faid, fince he had 
no leſs reaſon to hate mankind than that Atheman, being 
betrayed by thoſe whom he had moſt obliged. But his 
natural temper did not allow him to remain long in 
this ſtate, and, quitting his cell, he gave himſelf up 
to feaſting and every ſort of extravagance. The 
ſociety formed in the days of his power, and known 
under the title of the inimitable life, was now changed 
into another, which was called an engagement 1 die 
together. His friends ſubſcribed their names, and all 
the fraternity prepared for death by the moſt exceſſive 
intemperance. In the midſt of theſe diverſions, Cleo- 
patra is ſaid to have made experiments of all ſorts of 
poiſons and venomous animals in order to find out 
the means of procuring the quickeſt and eaſieſt death; 
and ſhe found that the aſp was the only one, which 
cauſed fuch a one as ſhe deſired, without convulſions 
or pains. A gentle moiſture bedewed the face, the 
ſenſes became obliterated, and an exceſſive heavineſs 
oppreſſed the whole body like thoſe whoare in a very 
ſound ſleep: And to this death ſhe reſolved to have 
recourſe. 

Notwithſtanding this firm reſolution to die, we are 
told, that they ſometimes entertained hopes of life; 
and Euphronius, tutor to Antony's children, was em- 
ployed to make propoſals to Oavins. Cleopatra, 
alſo, privately ſent her crown and ſceptre, with 
a royal ſeal, as relinquiſhing all title of fove- 


He and Cleopatra at this time, according to Dio, gave the toga 
virilis to Cæ ſario and Antyllus, and made this ceremony an occa- 
ſion to regale the Alexandrians ; perhaps, he thought alſo to 
ſtrengthen his intereſt, by ſhewing two ſucceſſors, who were al- 
ready in a condition to ſupply his place and revenge him ; but 
this precaution was of no uſe to him, and proved fatal to the 
two youths, who would have found more ſecurity under the robe 
of infancy. | 


reignty 
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reignty herſelf, and demanded only the kingdom of V. of R. 
Egypt for her children: And Antony requeſted that, 743. 


he might be allowed to live as a private: man at 


Athens, if Octavius was not willing that he ſhould ſtay 432 Cot, 


in Egypt. It is added, that Antony, to ſoothe Octavius, 
had the baſeneſs to deliver up to him Turullius, who 
was one of Cæſar's murderers, but who had ſerved him 
well. Oclauius put Turullius to death, accepted of 
the preſents, and made no anſwer to Antony's propo- 
ſitions, but ſent word to Cleopatra, that there was no 
manner of favour which ſhe might not reaſonably expect, 
if ſbe would either put Antony to death, or baniſh him. 
With this anſwer Euphronius returned, and with him 


Thyr/ſus, a freedman of Oftavius, a perſon very artful Plut. 


and fit to manage an intrigue, who, coming with a 
meſlage from a young Emperor to an ambitious Prin- 
ceſs poſſeſſed with a mighty opinion of her own 
charms, had no difficult acceſs to her. But theſe ſe- 
cret conferences between Cleopatra and him, and the 
honours ſhe did him, threw Antony into ſuch a fu- 
rious paſſion of jealouſy, that he immediately ordered 
him to be cruelly beaten with rods, and in that con- 
dition ſent him to Ofavius, with letters, that he had 
chaſtiſed Thyrſus for inſulting over him at a time when 
his bad fortune had put him into an ill humour , but, if 
this proceeding offended him, he had his freedman Hip- 
parchus by bim, whom he might uſe after the ſame man- 
ner, and ſo be upon equal terms. Hipparchus was the 
firſt of Antony's freedmen that went over to Oavius. 
Cleopatra omitted nothing to clear Antony's mind of 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion ; ſhe redoubled her fondneſs 
and careſſes, and, when her birth-day came, ſhe 
kept it in a manner that was ſuitable to their deplora- 
ble condition; but Antony's was celebrated with great 
fplendor and magnificence; and all the gueſts were 
enriched by the noble preſents ſhe made on his ac- 
count. | 


In the mean time Oavins's forces advanced on Dio, p.48 
each fide of Egypt. Cornelius Gallus took poſſeſſion of & 449, 


Paretonium, which was the key of Egypt on the weſt 
Q.2 fide ; 
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Y. of R. ſide; and Antony who flew with his army and fleet 
78 to wreſt it out of his hands, returned with great loſs, 
—— particularly of his ſhips. For Gallus had left the 
29. : * 
422 Conſ. port open, but had ſtretched chains under the wa 
in the mouth of the harbour, which he drew up by 
the help of machines as ſoon as Antony's fleet had 
failed in, and then attacked them on all ſides: They 
were all burnt or ſunk. Antony had flattered himſelf 
that the four legions which had been given up to Gal- 
Ius would declare for him, as ſoon as he ſhewed him- 
ſelf to them ; but Gallus, when he appeared and at- 
tempted to ſpeak, cauſed all the trumpets to ſound, 
and made a fally upon him with ſome ſucceſs. 
Plut. Dio, Ociavius, on the other ſide, made himſelf maſter 
p. 449. of Pelufium, the other key of Egopr. It was ſur- 
rendered to him by Seleucus, and it was reported that 
this Governor had only followed Cleopatra's orders; 
but ſhe, to clear herſelf, delivered up his wife and 
children into Antony's hands. Near the temple of Vis 
Plut. Ant.ſhe had built a magnificent ſepulchre 5; into this 
place ſhe now removed her jewels, her gold and ſil- 
ver, and every thing ſhe had which was valuable, 
cauſing them to be covered with great quantities of 
combuſtible matter ; making no ſecret of her inten- 
tion, which ſhe declared to be to burn herſelf, if 
puſhed to it, with all her treaſure. She was ſenſible 
that this menace would have ſome effect upon Ocla- 
vius, and ſhe was not deceived ; for, in his march 
towards Alexandria, he omitted no occaſton of giving 
her aſſurances of his reſpect and his kind uſage. 
The nigh approach of the enemy began now to 
rouſe Antony: It was plain that no other hopes were 
left than of dying like a Roman, and this he fully re- 
Plut. Ant. folved upon. He gathered all the troops he had, and 
made a brave ſally on Ofavins's cavalry, which he 
drove back into their camp, and even put the camp 
itſelf into diforder. Upon this advantage he entered 


According to Dio, |. li. p. 448, it was within the walls of the 
palace. | 


Alexandria 
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Alexandria as in triumph, and went all armed to Cleo-Y. of R. 
patra, to bring her the good news of his ſucceſs, pre-, as * 
ſenting one of his officers, who had behaved himſelf 20. 
bravely in the fight. The Queen rewarded the valourg22 Conf. 
of the man with an armour of gold; but that very 

night he went over to Ofavins, which dangerous ex- 

ample very much troubled Antony. He tried to pro- 

voke Odlavius's temper, and challenged him to a 

ſingle combat; but he was coldly anſwered, that if 
Antony ſought death, he might find other methods to 

procure it. Dio adds, that he endeavoured to debauchDio, p. 
Oavius's troops, and threw billets into his camp, 449. 
promiſing 1500 drachma's to every one who would 

come over to him; which had no other effect than to 

raiſe in them a general indignation. | 

. Antony, now finding his affairs quite deſperate, re- 

ſolved to make the laſt puſh, bath by ſea and land, 

with a full purpoſe to conquer honourably or die 
bravely. He ordered his people to treat him chear- 

fully and fill him his wine plentifully; perhaps, ſaid 

he, this may be the laſt ſervice you can do me, for to- 
morrow you may have another maſter, while Ilie extended 

«pon the ground, deſpiſed by all mankind. Finding his 
friends much moved at this ſorrowful diſcourſe, he add- 

ed, However, Iwill not do you ſo great an injury as to lead 

you where death is more certain than victory. At break Oroſ. vi. e. 
of day, the firſt of Auguſt, he poſted all the troops . 

he had remaining upon the riſing ground nigh the - P. 
town, from whence he ſent orders to his gallies to en-Strab. 1. 
gage the enemy. The fleet advanced in good order, xvii. p. 
but, as ſoon as Cæſar's ſhips approached, the ſoldiers795- 

all held down their arms and ſaluted them: Theſe 
returning the ſalute, both fleets joined and ſtood 
over-againſt the city. His cavalry, ſeeing this, left 

him alſo and went over to Ofavius's camp; his in- 

fantry engaged, but was forced preſently to yield :. 

e The 


5 4 If theſe events followed ſo cloſe upon one another, it is not 
poſſible to defer the taking of Alexandria till the 29th of Auguſt, 
the day which molt writers have aſſigned: Or we muſt ſuppoſe 
£330 | the 
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V. of R. The unfortunate Antony, abandoned thus by his men, 


Bel. Chr: 
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and finding he could not die with glory in the field, 
returned back to Alexandria, overcome with a dread- 


hos: Font ful rage and fury, running and crying out, that Cleo- 


patra had betrayed him, when he had ruined all his for- 
tunes for her ſake alone. t 

The Queen, hearing of his tranſport, in a great 
fright retired to her monument, and ſecured the 
doors; and then made a report be ſpread that ſhe was 
dead, which was ſoon brought to Antony. This ſad 
and unexpected news recalled all that love and ten- 
derneſs he had. for this Princeſs. O wretched Antony, 
cried he, what haſt thou here in this world, when fate 
has ſnatched from thee the only thing for which thou 
coulaſt endure to live? Then, returning to his cabinet, 
he laid aſide his armour and renewed his complaints; 
0 Cleopatra, ſaid he, our ſeparation is not my greateſt 
grief, for we ſhall meet again; but what affutts me moſt 
ts, that I, who have commanded fo many gallant men, 
ſbould be out-done by a woman in courage, Immediate- 
ly he called Eros, the moſt faithful of his freedmen, 


the battle which preceded it later than the fr of Auguſt, Dia, 
who always puts the worſt conſtruction upon actions, will have it 
that Cleopatra ated a treacherous part to Antony all along. She 
ordered Pelufium, he ſays, to be ſurrendered; ſhe made the army 
and fleet revolt to Ofavius; ſhe gave out her death to engage 
Antony to kill himſelf and ſo get rid of him; and afterwards did all 
ſhe could to engage the affections of his enemy. M. Abbe % Se. 
Real and M. le Prefident de Monteſquieu, are of opinion. that ſhe 


treacherouſly fled during the battle of A#ium, with a deſign to 


ruin her lover, and make her court to Ofawvius. ** Yet this ſame 
Cleopatra, ſays the Abbe, who ſeemed. to live in Antony, treache- 
* rouſly ahangdoned him, and, by her perfidious flight, delivered him 
into the power of his enemy, whoſe affetions. ſhe determined <vith 
* herſelf, from that moment, to engage, if poſſible ; a perfidiouſneſs 
* of which we ſee many examples, and which ſhould convince us, 
* that, ſuch is a woman's love, that we can never be ſecure of noi 
being betrayed by her.” Confid. fur Antoine. It evidently 
appeared, ſays Mr. le Preſident, by the circumſtances of ber future 
conduct, that ſbe afterwards betrayed bim: Perhaps, that incom- 
prebenſible ſpirit of coquetry, ſo predominant in her ſex, tempted 
© ber to pradiſe all ber arts to lay a third Sovereign of the world at 
* her feet.” Grand. des Rom. ch. xv. a og 


Wo 


whom 
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whom he had engaged by oath to kill him, when he V. of R. 


ſhould think it neceſſary; and now bade him perform 
his promiſe. Eros drew out his ſword, as if he de- 


ſelf a wound which threw him dead at his maſter's 
feet. Dear Eros, cried be, Ithanł thee for teaching me 
to do, myſelf, what thy regard for me did not permit thee 
to perform And, at the ſame time drawing his ſword 
and plunging it-into his belly, he threw himſelf upon 
a bed that was near. The wound was mortal, but, 
the blood, by the ſituation of his body, being ſtop- 
ped, he ſoon came. to himſelf, and moſt earneſtly 
begged of his friends, who were come into his apart- 
ment, to diſpatch him; but they all fled, leaving 
him in a miſerable condition, toſſing and ſtruggling 
in the greateſt anguiſh of pain. While he was in this 
- ſituation, Diomedes came to him from Cleopatra, beg- 
ging him, in her name, to ſuffer himſelf to be tranſ- 
ported to the monument where ſhe was, which Antony 
readily conſented to. He was, therefore, brought 
to the place : But Cleopatra, having only her-two wo- 
men, durſt not open the door, and only let down 
cords from the window eu. All the people of Alexan- 
aria were preſent at this ſad ſpectacle, and nothing 
appeared ſo lamentable as to view. this great man, 
renowned for ſo many conqueſts and victories, bathed 
in his blood and juft expiring, holding out his hands 
to Cleopatra, and faintly endeavouring to raiſe him- 
ſelf; and to ſee this famous queen ſtriving, with her 
body almoſt out of the window, with the feeble aſſiſ- 
tance of her women, to pull him up, the people all 


n Dio, who is ſenſible that this tragical ' hiſtory is lame in many 
of its parts, has tried to mend it: He ſays that the door of the 
monument, when once ſhut, could not be opened again ; that the 
monument was not finiſhed at the top, and that the cords made 
uſe of to draw up Antony were the fame the workmen made uſe of 
to pull up the ſtones. He has alſo given the women an eunuch to 
4 them. But, good Dio, if Cleopatra did not love Antagy, and 
gave out the report of her death in order to engage Artony to kill 
himſelf as you ſay, why did ſhe not let him die in peace? Why 
put him and herſelf to all this trouble ? 


Q 4 the 
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ſigned to obey him; and, turning aſide. gave: him- 422 Conſ. 
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1. 0 R the time ſeeming to aſſiſt her with their cries and 


Bel. Chr. = When, after much pains ſhe had drawn him 
, ſhe embraced him, and laid him gently upon her 
422 Conſ. bed, tearing all her clothes in'a moſt violent manner, 
beating her face and breaſt, calling Antony her Hufe 
band, her Lord, her Emperor! And, though her own 
misfortunes were very great, ſhe forgot them all at 
the ſight of this deplorable object. "Antony begged 
of her to moderate the- tranſports of her grief, and 
aſked. for ſome wine, either becauſe he was thirſty, or 
becauſe he thought it would ſoon end him. After he 
had drank, he exhorted Cleopatra to endeavour to fave 
her life, if ſhe could do it with honour; and, for that 
end, Proculetus, he told her, would be her beſt friend 
in Czſar's camp; t hal ſhe would not too deeply reflect up- 
on the cruel turn of fortune which he felt in his laſt days, 
but rather think of that glory and renown he had long 
lived in, and that, after he had been the firſt man in the 
eworld, and the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, he was at 
laſt overcome by a Roman. Theſe, we are told, were 
his laſt words, after which he expired, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. 
It cannot be denied but he was bora with great 
natural endowments, which,” notwithſtanding the 
rofligacy of his life, he cultivated ſo as to capacitate 
himſelf for every great office of the State, both civil 
and military. After Cz/ar's death, we ſee him rouſ- 
ed from the midſt of pleaſure and debauch, and an 
entire obſequiouſneſs to the Dictator's will, forming 
the true plan of his intereſt, and purſuing it with a 
ſurpriſing vigour and addreſs; till, after many and 
almoſt inſuperable difficulties, he obtained the ſove- 
reign dominion which he aimed at. But, after the 
battle of Philippi, we find in him neither ſpirit nor 
prudence. The glory he reaped on that day, the 
influence he had over Lepidus and the greateſt Com- 
manders of the army, Ventidius, Pollio, Plancus; 
the eſteem and affection of the ſoldiers, his own mi- 
litary ſkill, the immenſe riches gf the Eaſtern pro- 
vinces; 
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vinces; undoubtedly gave him a great ſuperiority V. of R. 
over young Cæſar. All which advantages he gradu- 723; 
ally loſt. He ſuffered his wife, her brother, and alle, Cr. 


his adherents, to be cruſhed in Italy, without taking . Bur 


his revenge, or demanding the leaſt ſatisfaction; he 
fooliſhly helped Ofavius to deſtroy S. Pompey, who 
had ſued for his favour, and who was a thorn in his 
competitor's ſide, and a ſtrong barrier to his Eaſtern 
empire. He tamely ſaw his friend and ſaviour Le- 
pidus, deprived with ignominy of his dignity, his 
army, his provinces. He trifled away the trea- 
ſures of the Eaſt, and waſted his army in an inglo- 


rious war. When we compare this conduct with that 


ſpirit which he ſhewed after Cz/ar's death, it 1s hard 
not to allow the ambitious and politic Fuluia a ſhare 
in the glory of his riſe to power, ſince, ſeparated from 
that active ſpirit, we ſee him weighed down by his 
indolence and ſenſuality. 

Antony's bloody ſword: was taken up by one of his 
guards, and carried to Oftavius, with an account of 
his death. He retired into his tent, where he could 
not refrain from tears, when he reflected on the de- 
plorable end of ſo great a man. He called in his 
friends, to whom he declared, that he had contributed 
nothing to the overthrow of Antony through any ha- 
tred or ambition: Shewing them the copies of the let- 
ters he had written to him, which contained nothing 
but juſt and reaſonable propoſals, and Antony's an- 
ſwers full of paſſion and diſdain. After this he ſent 
Proculeius to employ his utmoſt addreſs to ſeize upon 
Cleopatra, being extremely deſirous to fave her trea- 
ſure, but more eſpecially to grace his triumph with 
this Queen, who had ſo long triumphed over the Ro- 
man Commanders. Cleopatra refuſed Proculeius en- 
trance, but, through the door, demanded Egypt for 
her children; which cauſed Proculeius, after obſerv- 
ing the avenues of the monument, to return to Oa- 
Vius, Who, the ſame inſtant, ſent Gallus with him, to 
make her new propoſitions. . While Gallus was diſ- 
courſing with Cleopatra below, Proculeius, with two 

others, 
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V. of R. others, entered by the window at which Antony had 


bel. Chr. 


422 Con 


been drawn up; and one of her women, perceiving 
it, preſently cried out, Hretched Princeſs, thou art 


taten alive! Upon which Cleopatra turned about, and, 


ſeeing Proculetus, drew out a dagger to ſab herſelf; 
but Proculerus caught hold of her arm, ſaying, Ma- 
dam, will you at once injure yourſelf and Ceſar, in de- 
priving him of the moft illuſtrious teſtimony be can give 
you of his generofity; and make the beſt and gentleſt Prince 
in the world paſs for cruel and barbarous? Whereupon 
he diſarmed her, ſearched her clothes leſt any poiſon 
ſhould be concealed about her, and, after he had 
ſecured her perſon, returned to Oclavius with this 
joyful news. 1571, id 
Octavius was extremely fatisfied to have this haugh- 
ty Queen at his diſpoſal, who before had lifted the 
crown of Egypt above the empire of the Romans. He 
commanded Epaphroditus, one of his freedmen, to 
guard her with the greateſt care, and yet to ſerve her 
Hke a Queen; and made his entrance into Alexandria 
in the moſt ſolemn and pompous manner. The ma- 
jeſty of Oavius, followed by ſo many armed ſoldiers, 
who breathed nothing but deſtruction, impreſſed the 
Egyptians with great fears, and they all fell proſtrate 
upon their faces before him. Odlavius told them, 
be pardoned the city for the ' fake of its illuſtrious founder, 
for the extraordinary beauty M it, and for the great eſteem 
he had for Aretus, their fellow-citizen and philofopher, 
who was then with him. Several Kings and Roman 
Senators are ſaid to have begged of him the body of Au- 
tony, to pay their laſt reſpects to him; but he would not 
deprive Cleopatra of a fatisfaction ſo dear to her: and 
alſo furniſned her with what was requiſite for the 
pomp of the funeral, which the ſolemniſed with ex- 
traordinary magnificence. Oavius now redoubled 
his complaifance to the captive Queen, that nothing 
might occaſion the encreaſe of her afflictions; but 


her exceſſive melancholy, and the many blows ſhe 


had given her breaſt, threw her into a ſlow fever, 
which gave her great hopes of ending her ſorrows 
| and 
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and her life in a ſhort time: She had, beſides, reſolv- V. of R. 
ed to abſtain from eating; a ſecret which ſhe truſted Bel Oh 
her phyſician with x. Odlavius ſoon diſcovered her ;, * 
intention, and immediately threatened to put all her 422 Conſ. 
children to death, if ſhe perſiſted in her obſtinacy. 
This was the only thing ſhe could be ſenſible of, and 
the thoughts of this cauſed her to comply, and re- 
ceive whatever they preſcribed to her. 

OXavins reſolved to viſit Cleopatra, and by his civi- 
lities td give her freſh aſſurances of his favour. He 
found her upon a plain bed y, and, as ſoon as ſhe 
perceived him, ſhe roſe in a flight garment ſhe had 
upon her to throw herſelf at his feet, with her hair in 
diforder, her face torn, her breaſt bruiſed, her eyes 
red with weeping, and her voice weak and trem- 
bling; all which had not extinguiſhed the brightneſs 
of her eyes, nor deſtroyed the charms of her perſon. +» 
Oavins civilly lifted her up, and ſat down by her, 
and ſhe immediately entered upon the juſtification of 
her conduct, pretending that all ſhe had done was 
more out of fear of diſpleaſing Antony, than from her 
own inclinations: But, when Oclavius began to con- 
fute every article of her excuſes, ſhe preſently turned 
the diſcourſe to move his compaſſion, as if ſhe deſired 
nothing more than to prolong her life; and delivered 
him an inventory of all her jewels and treaſure. Seleu - 
cus, her Treaſurer, accuſing her of concealing ſeveral 
things, Cleopatra, in a great rage, threw herſelf out 
of her bed, dragged him by the hair, and beat him ſe- 


x This phyſician's name was Olympus, and Plutarch tells us that 
he left in writing the ſtory of Cleopatra's end, from which he bor- 
rowed his account, | 

Y Dio tells us, that the bed was very rich and elegantly adorn- 
ed; that ſhe herſelf was clad in a negligent manner, but ſuch a 
one as greatly became her; that the cloſet was hung with Julius 
Ca ſar's images and pictures; and that ſhe had ready in her lap, to 
ſhew O#awius, all the letters ſhe had received from his father. He 
then tells us their whole converſation, and all her artful ſpeeches. 
It is thus the hiſtorians have taken the liberty to ornament theſe 
events, every one according to his notions of the actors. 


verely; 
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V. of R. verely; which, Dio thinks, was only a pretence to 


ſhew Octavius her beautiful ſhape and body, which 
ſhe had too great a confidence in. However, Oc- 
af. ſavius only ſmiled at this action, and led the Queen 
to her bed. O Cæſar, cried ſhe, after the * honour of 
viſiting me in this miſerable condition, is it not cruel 
and barbarous that a vile flave ſhould accuſe me of lay- 
ing aſide a few trifles, alas! not to adorn myſelf, but to 
preſent them 10 Livia and Octavia, that their generous 
mterceſſion may in ſome meaſure procure to me your fa- 
vour ? This diſcourſe gave great ſatisfaction to Oc- 
zavius, imagining it implied a defire ſhe had of living: 
And thereupon he aſſured her, ſhe might keep her 
jewels, and that he would uſe her more genenerouſly than 
e could reaſonably hope for; and fo retired, much 
pleaſed with his ſucceſs, having, as he ſuppoſed, 
over-reached her : But the Queen had ſounded him 
every way, and deceived him. TEL EY 
| row: was ſoon afterwards informed by Dola- 
bella, one of Oftavius's favourites and her admirer, 
that Oclavius had reſolved to ſet out ſoon for Syria, 
and had determined to ſend, within three days, her 
and her children away before him. Upon this infor- 
mation, ſhe ſent to beg leave to pay her laſt oblations 
to the memory of Antony, which was granted her. 
Whereupon ſhe was carried to the ſtately ſepulchre 
where Antony's body was laid; and, attended by 
two women, ſhe fell upon her knees, embraced his 
tomb with extreme grief and paſſion, and, after a 
flood of tears, ſhe cried, My deareſt Lord, I was a 
Queen and wore no chains, when I firſt placed thee in 
this monument; but, now that I pay my duties, J am 
Fortunes ſlave; niy ſervile body is reſerved to grace the 
triumph of thy foes, on which I dare not ſo much as print 
the marks of my grief. Theſe tears, theſe pangs of grief, 
are the laſt tokens of the love and duty of thy Cleopatra, 
who now muft be forced far from thee : No chance could 
ſeparate us while living, but our cruel deſtiny will part 
1 in our deaths. And, as by a ſtrange turn of fate, 
Egypt has afforded thee a tomb, ſo Rome will mz: the 
| oaly 
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only courteſy I ſhall receive from thy country. Yet IV. of R. 
Bet. Chr. 
and ſuffer him not to triumph over thee in my perſon. 422 Conſ. 


hope the heavenly powers that guard your happy abode (for 
ours have betrayed us) will ſtem the Conqueror”s pride, 


Hide me, therefore, here, and receive me into thy tomb; 
for, amongſt all my bitter griefs and heavy affliftions, 
none ere preſſed my ſoul ſo hard as living thus long with- 
out thee. After theſe lamentations, ſhe crowned the 
tomb with garlands and flowers, embracing it as if 
ſhe deſigned to grow to it. Then, as if her mourn- 
ing was quite over, ſhe ordered her women to pre- 
pare her a bath; which, when ſhe had uſed, ſhe 
dreſſed herſelf in the richeſt manner, and ordered her 
table to be ſerved with the greateſt magnificence. 
While ſhe was eating, a countryman came and de- 
ſired to ſpeak to the Queen: the guards ſtopped him, 
and would know what he carried in a baſket that he 
had in his hand. „The Egyptian turned up ſome 
leaves and ſhewed them ſome fine figs in ſo innocent 
a manner, that they let him go. After dinner ſhe 
ſent a letter to Oavius, wherein ſhe earneſtly be- 


ſeeched him to permit her to be buried in the ſame 


tomb with Antony; and, clearing her room of all, 
except [ras and Charmion, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have 
applied her arm to the aſp that was brought her. Oc- 
tavius, informed by her letter of what ſhe was about, 
ſent immediately ſome meſſengers, who found her 
dead upon a golden bed adorned with her royal 
robes, in the poſture of one aſleep, with ras alſo 
dead at her feet, and Charmion juit breathing and 
placing her diadem right. One of the meſſengers 
very angrily aſked, 1s his well done, Charmion? Ex- 
tremely well, replied ſhe, and becoming a Princeſs de- 
ſcended from ſo noble a race of Monarchs ; at which ſhe 
expired at her Miſtreſs's feet *, | 


Thus 


2 Ofavius repreſented her in his triumph with an aſp ſticking 
to her arm, and it was the common perſuaſion that ſhe had made 
uſe of this animal to poiſon herſelf: Yet there was no ſpot or mark 
of poiſon upon her body, or any animal found in the monument. 

Only 
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V. of R. Thus died this famous Queen, in the thirty-ninth 


year of her age, having reigned twenty two, twelve 
of which ſhe paſſed with Antony. Oavins ordered 


42 Font her a magnificent funeral, laying her body by Anto- 


ny's, according to her deſire; And her women alſo 
were interred with conſiderable pomp, to honour 
their fidelity. With her ended the Ptolemean race, 
after it had laſted two hundred and ninety-four years. 
Her ſon Cæſario, whom ſhe had by Julius Cæſar, was 
ſhortly after ſlain by Oclauius's orders, who was told 
by Areius, the philoſopher, that many Cz/ars were of 
dangerous conſequence. Her two ſons by Antony, Ptole- 
my and Alexander, were led in triumph, after which 
they were diſmiſſed and were no more heard of. Her 
daughter, Cleopatra Selene, was married afterwards to 
Juba, King of Mauritania. Her ſtatues were left 
ſtanding, a favour, ſays Plutarch, which Archilius, 
a faithful ſervant of the Qeen, purchaſed at-the price 
of a thouſand talents. - Antony's ſtatues were all 
thrown down in Egypt as well as Rome, by virtue of 
a decree of the Senate, by which all that had been 
enacted in his favour was made void; his birth-day 
was ranked among thoſe deemed unfortunate, and it 
was forbid in his family to bear the name of Marcus. 
M. Tullius, Cicero's fon, was Conſul when this decree 
paſſed, and he had the pleaſure of executing it. It 
was deſigned ſo probably by Oclavius, when he took 


Only there were obſerved upon her arm two ſmall punctures, and, 
upon the ſand near the monument, ſome marks of the flight of an 
animal. It was ſuſpected, at the time, that ſhe and her maids had 
made uſe of a golden bodkin ſteeped in a very ſubtile poiſon, with 
which they pricked themſelves, Dio reports that the Pſylh were 
employed to ſuck out the poiſon, which they attempted in vain. 
This hiſtorian tells us very gravely, that the PHylli were a peculiar 
people of Africa, (all males, for, ſays he, there is no PHlla) of 
ſuch a natural complexion, that no poiſonous animal could hurt 
them, and they could cure any one bit or ſtung by ſucking out the 
poiſon; They alſo could know whether their wives were faithful 
by expoſing their children to aſps and other ſerpents. 


him 
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him for his collegue *. He thus made ſome atone- V. of k. 
ment for his treachery to the father; and, by giving g Fir 
the family this opportunity of revenging his death 2 
upon Antony, fixed the blame of it alſo there; while 422 Coat 
the people looked upon it as divine and providential, Dio, l. li. 
that the final overthrow of Autony's name and for-P: 456. 
tunes ſhould, by a ſtrange revolution of affairs, be 
reſerved for the triumph of young Cicero. 
Egypt was reduced into the form of a Roman pro- 
vince, and its immenſe riches were tranſported to 
Rome; which enabled OXavins to pay all he owed to 
his ſoldier, It is faid that upon this event, and the 
re-eſtabliſhment of peace, every thing roſe to double 
their value, and the intereſt of money fell from twelve 
to four per cent. A province, ſo rich and fo extreme- 
| . ly fertile in corn, was a very confiderable acquiſition 
| to the Roman empire. It is faid to have ſupplied the 
capital of the univerſe with provifions for four months 
of the year. But it was neceſſary to take meaſures 
to keep in ſubjection a people naturally fickle and 
diſpoſed to ſedition and revolt, and to prevent the 
| Governor of it from aſpiring to an independency in a 
kingdom ſo remote from Rome, and of ſuch difficult 
acceſs both by ſea and land. To prevent theſe two 
inconveniencies, Ofavius would not ſuffer ' at Alex- 
andria either Senate or public Council, as there was 
in every great town of the Empire; but ſubjected 
them to a Prefect, who had all the authority of a Vice- Tacit. 
roy, having under his command three legions, and Hit. 
ſome other bodies of troops leſs conſiderable diſtribu-5 7h 
| ted in different parts of the Kingdom; and for this © 
| Prefect he neither choſe a Magiſtrate nor a Senator, 
but a man of low birth, without adherents, and who 
owed his whole fortune to him. The firſt inveſted 
with this important prefecture was Cornelius Gallus, 
more diſtinguiſhed by his literary talents than his mi- 
litary virtues: And it became a maxim of ſtate after- 


2 It appears, by the Capitoline marbles, that he bore this office 
from the ides of September to the calends of Nowember. 


wards 
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Y. of R. wards to follow theſe regulations d. However, Egypt 


was never happier than from this moment. The Go- 
vernor made his troops cleanſe the canals into which 


422 Conſ. the Mile, in its riſe, diſcharged itſelf, and which were 


half ſtopped up with mud: And this greatly contri- 
buted to the fertility of the country, and to the faci- 
lity of the interior commerce. He reſtored the vi- 
gour of the laws, and encouraged the foreign trade. 
Alexandria, by theſe means, preſerved its rank of be- 
ing the ſecond city of the world, which ſhe con- 
ſtantly enjoyed till the tranſlation of the Empire to 
Conſtantinople. 

Oclauius e left Egypt toward the end of the fine 
ſeaſon, and went by Syria into Aſia to pals there the 
winter. In all theſe countries, he applied himſelf to 
gain the affections of the people, and replaced in the 
temples the ſeveral ſtatues, which Antony had taken 
away to gratify Cleopatra; a reſtitution which both 
religion, and the taſte the Greeks had for arts,” ren- 
dered extremely agreeable to them. | 

He had now an opportunity of concerning himſelf 
in the affairs of the Parthians. Phraates's cruelty had 
driven them to a revolt, and they crowned Tiridates 
m his place. The fugitive Monarch had recourſe on 
this to the Scythians, and, with their troops, return- 
ing into his kingdom, he, during O#anus's ſtay in 
Egypt, expelled Tiridates, who retired into Syria, 
with one of his enemy's ſons, whom he had made 
prifoner. Tiridates offered to Oclavius to become his 
vaſlal, if he reſtored him to the Parthian throne; and 


b This Prefect was called 4ugu/talis, and had under him an 
officer for the adminiſtring of juſhce, called Juridicus; and his re- 
tinue was made up of the houſhold, or the freedmen and depen- 
dants of Czſar. | 

c Before he left Alexandria, he had the curioſity to view the 
coffin and body of Alexander the Great, which were taken out of 
the vault: And he paid his reſpects to the memory of that Prince 
by the preſent of a golden crown and ſcattering flowers upon the 
body. Being aſked whether he inclined to fee thoſe of the Ptolemy's, 
he replied, that be had a defire to ſee a King, not dead men. 
| Phraates 


0 A 


. know of it is, that Mærcenas ſoon diſcovered it, and 
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| Phraates demanded back his ſon from him, together V. of R. 
with his rebellious ſlave Tiridates. But Ogavius, 773: 


hearkened to neither of them: He gave Tiridates " 3 

protection in Syria, and kept the ſon of Phraates as 122 Conſ. 

an hoſtage for his father's good behaviour. | 
While he was ſtill in Aſa Macenas diſcovered at Vell. Pat. 

Nome a conſpiracy againſt his life. The ſon of Lepj-"- 88. 

dus, a raſh, impetuous young man, was at the head 

of it: He ſaw in him the deſtroyer of all his relations, 

and propoſed to revenge, by his death, his father 

whom he had ſpoiled of all his power and riches, his [| 

uncle Brutus, and, laſt of all, Antony, his father-in- * 

law d. We have no full account of this plot: All we { 


kept ſuch a vigilant eye upon the young man that he i 
ſoon had proofs enough to convict him. He was 4 
ſeized and put to death: Servilia, his wife, deſired to " 
follow her beloved huſband to his tomb, but, being, 1 
carefully obſerved by her family, and, having no 1 
weapon ſhe choked herſelf by ſwallowing live coals e. 
The mother of the conſpirator, Junia, ſiſter of M. 
Brutus, was included in the criminal proceſs againſt 
her ſon, and Mzcenas was diſpoſed to ſend her to 
OXavius, or, at leaſt, he demanded ſecurity for her 
appearing, whenever ſhe ſhould be called upon. 
The Conſul, before whom that proceſs was carried 
on, was one who had been proſcribed, whom Appian 
calls Balbinus. 


d Antony, according to Dio, had given one of his daughters in 


marriage to Lepidus. She was now dead, fince there is no men- z 
tion of her among Antony's children, and the wife of young Lepidus i 
was, at this time, Serwilia. | 


e The ſame thing has been falſely reported of Porcia, M. Bru- 4 
tus's wife. This fact reſts upon the authority of Velleius Patercu- M 


lus, I. ii. c. 88. Æquetur Calpurniæ Antiſtii, Servilia Lepidi uxor, 4 
quæ vivo igni devorato præmaturam mortem immortali nominis ſui | 

penſavit memoria. i 

1 

Vol. VIII. as C. Jotius 
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C. Joiivs Casar OcTavianus V. J Conſul 
SexT. APULEIUS. | | 


V. of R. OXavius entered upon his fifth conſulſhip in A/ia, 

7*& and did not return to the city till about Midſummer ; 

oy 13 he was then received with an univerſal joy and ſatis- 

423 Conſ. faction, as a perſon who had put an end to the miſe- 

i ries and calamities of the State. The Senate had de- 

creed him all ſorts of honours both human and divine, 

as they had formerly done to his father Julius And, 

in the month of Auguſt, he triumphed, for three days 

together, with extraordinary ſplendor and magnifi- 

cence. His firſt triumph was for his ſucceſs in Myri- 

cum; the ſecond for the battle of Aclium; and the 

third for the conqueſt of Egypt. Theſe triumphs 

were attended with the ſhutting of the temple of Janus, 

which had ſtood open 205 years; and by the perfor- 

mance of the divination called the augury of ſafety, 

which had not been renewed ſince the end of the third 

Mithridatic war: They were followed by great lar- 

geſſes made to the people and the ſoldiery; by en- 

tertainments of all kinds, and dedications of temples: 

And, to perpetuate the memory of a victory which 

had given him the empire of the world, he encreaſed 

the ſplendor and pomp of thoſe games which had 

been celebrated at Aclium in honour of Apollo from 

the remoteſt antiquity, and ordered that they ſhould 

be renewed every five years. Upon the ſpot of 

ground there, where his army had encamped, he 

built a town which he called Nicopolis, the city of Vic- 

tory, which ſoon, by the privileges granted it, be- 

came populous and flouriſhing. Another Nicopolis 

was built near Alexandria upon the field where Antony 

engaged him, and games were likewiſe inſtituted 
there. 

Ofavins was now ſole maſter of the Roman empire 
by the deſtruction of his enemies, but with no other 
legal title than that odious one of the Triumvir, which 
he had promiſed to reſign; and we are told, that he 

| 4 had 
& 
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had thoughts of fulfilling his promiſe, and took the V. of R. 


advice of his two moſt intimate friends, 4grippa 
and Maecenas. Agrippa, it is faid, adviſed him to 


724 
f 


Bef. Chr. 


reſtore the Commonwealth; but Mæcenas diſſuaded it: 423 Conf, 


Dio has given us the ſpeeches which theſe two Mi- 
niſters made to their Maſter; and a long ſermon of 
Mæcenas, concerning the right adminiſtration of the 
Empire. The Senate had ordered that his name 
ſhould be inſerted in the public Prayers for the ſafety 


of the Empire, in which hitherto none but the Senate 
and people had been named f: And, on the firft of 


January, the Conſul, his collegue, and the whole 
Senate confirmed all his acts, and ſwore to obſerve 


his orders. This — was obſerved ever after, 
n 


and was no leſs than a h of allegiance. But the 
firſt decree in his favour, made by the Senate, ſeems 
to have been that of the Tribunitian power for his 
whole life, which had already been offered him: Yet 
he does not ſeem to have accepted of this grant till 
after his eleventh conſulſhip. He accepted, how- 


ever, of a very ſubſtantial one in that of Imperator, 


which gave him the command of all the armies: And 
this, joined to the conſulſhip, inveſted him in reality 
with all the military and civil power: And he con- 
tinued himſelf in the conſulſhip, till he gradually was 
veſted with all the officers of the State. The follow- 
ing year he was made Cenſor with Agrippa. In fine, 
in his ſeventh conſulſhip, finding all matters ripe for 
his purpoſe, he went to the Senate, and, after a ſtu- 
died ſpeech, reſigned his ſovereign power on the 


f It was alſo enjoined, according to- Dio, to make libations to 
him in private entertainments; one may doubt whether this was 
enacted by public authority; but we learn, from an ode of Horace, 
that flattery introduced the cuſtom : 

0: Quibrvs alteris 

Te menſis adhibet Deum. 

Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 

Defuſo pateris; & Laribus tuum, 4 

Miſcet numen, ut Græcia Caſtoris, 

Et magni memor Herculis. L. iv. od. 5. | 
R 2 ſeventh 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Y. of R.ſeventh of January. The houſe unanimouſly be- 

724. ſought him with many words and entreaties, that he 
Bef. Chr. fene would take upon him the adminifiration of the ge- 
42 Fa Conf verument; and, after many arguments and perſuaſi- 


ons, they compelled him, as it were, to accept of 
the ſovereignty, under - the title of Prince, a word 
ſometimes uſed under the Republic, as in the caſe of 
the Prince of the Senate: So that he would appear to 
be no more than the firſt man of the State. It was 
decreed, at the ſame time, that he ſhould have a con- 
ſtant guard, and that their pay ſhould be double that 
of the other ſoldiers. 

Thus O#avins Cæſar, by his artifice, in pretending 
to lay down all his power and authority, got 1t con- 
firmed to him both by the Senate and people. Yet, 
to ſoothe the Senate and make himſelf popular, he 
refuſed to govern all the provinces, or to have a per- 
petual power over ſuch as he ſhould take care of. 
Therefore, on the ides of January, or on the 1 gib, 
he made a diviſion, of the Empire. The weaker and 
inward provinces being in a more peaceable poſture, 
he left them to be diſpoſed of by the people in favour 
of conſular and pretorian Senators, with theſe provi- 
ſions, that they ſhould not take poſſeſſion of them till 
five years after they had borne offices in the city: 
That they ſhould hold their government but for a 
year; and that, as ſoon as ſucceſſors were ſent them, 
they ſhould immediately depart from their provinces, 
and not fail of being at Rome within three months. 
Theſe provinces were Africa and Numidia, Libya call- 
ed Cyrenaica, Aſia Minor, Greece with Epirus, Dal- 
matia, Macedonia, Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, and that 
part of Spain called Bætica. Cæſar kept the reſt of 
Spain, all Gaul and Germany, as alſo Cilicia, Syria, 
Phanicia, Egypt, and Cyprus, which were more ex- 


poſed to the incurſions of foreign enemies, and form- 


ed the barrier of the Empire. When any war broke 
out in any of the provinces in the department of the 
people, the Prince was to take it, and to give up 
ſome other one more quiet in its ſtead: So Auguſtus 

afterwards 
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afterwards took Dalmatia, and made over to the peo- V. of R. 
— Cyprus and Gallia Narbonenfis. By this contrivance Bed . 
engroſſed the whole militia of the Empire, declar- g. 
ing, at the ſame time, that he only took this charge 423 Coa, 
upon himſelf for ten years. 
On the 17th of the ſame month the Senate, in ac- 
knowledgment of the moderate uſe Oavius made of 
the ſovereign authority, decreed him many honours. 
A laurel was placed before his gates, and upon it 
were hung garlands of oak leaves, to ſignify that he 
was the perpetual Conqueror of the enemies of the 
State, and preſerver of the citizenss. His houſe was guet. in 
called the Palatium, wherever he took his abode. It Oct. vii. 
was debated whether they ſhould give him the title Florus iv. 
of Romulus, as ſecond founder of the State; but the 
more venerable name and leſs invidious one of Au- 
guſtus, propounded by Munacius Plancus, was agreed 
to: For ſacred places and temples, conſecrated by 
Augurs, were termed Auguſta b. It was afterwards 


enacted 


& Poſtibus auguſtis eadem fidiſſima cuſtos 
Ante fores ſtabis, mediamque tuebere quercum. 
| Ovid. i. Metam. 562. 
State Palatina laurus, prztextaque quercu 
Stet domus. Id. iv. Faſt. 953. 


Cur tamen adpoſita velatur janua lauro 
Cingit et auguſtas arbor opaca fores? 
Num quia perpetuos meruit domus iſta triumphos ? 
An quia Leucadio ſemper amata Deo ? 
Ipſane quod feſta eſt, an quod facit omnia feſta ? 
Quam tribuit terris pacis an iſta nota eſt ? 
Utque viret ſemper laurus, nec fronde caduca f 
Carpitur; æternum ſic habet illa decus. Id. iii. Triſt. i. 59. 


h Tractatum in Senatu, an quia condidiſſet imperium, Romu- 
lus vocaretur, ſed ſanctius et reverentius viſum eſt nomen Augu/ti, 
ut ſcilicet jam tum, dum colit terras, ipſo nomine et titulo conſe- 
craretur. Fler. iv. 12. The æra of the Roman empire is dated 
from the fr of January this year. This title of Auguſtus at firſt 
was only perſonal, and did not convey any idea of ſovereignty: Se- 
veral of he Imperial family took it, who were never Emperors ; 


as Germanicus. The female line, who had not the leaſt ſhadow of 
ſovereignty with the Romans, had it, as Antonia Major: And thus 
Livia firſt took the name of Auguſla, when ſhe was adopted by 
her huſband's will into the Julian family. After the time of Dio- 

cleſran, 
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V. of R. enacted that the Prince ſhould have, in the city, all 
724. honours and power of the Conſuls, though he was not 
* Conſul; and in the provinces, governed by prætorian 
423 Conſ. and conſular Senators, the as e of Proconſul 
with a power ſuperior to that of the proper Gover- 

nors. He was made perpetual Maſter of Manners : 

He had all the power of the cenſorſhip and tribu- 

nate: And he was inveſted with the Office of High- 

Prieſt, and the preſidency in all the colleges of Au- 

gurs, Septemviri, and Quindecimviri. Thus the 

Prince got into his hands all the juriſdiction and pri- 

vileges of the ſeveral offices of the State; and what 

was granted to Auguſtus by degrees was afterwards 
conferred upon his ſucceſſors at once by one ſingle 
inſtrument, and diſpotic monarchy eſtabliſhed by a 

law, called afterwards lex regia i. Auguſtus conſent- 

ed at firſt to receive the ſovereign power for ten 

years: When the ten years were expired, he was 
prevailed to accept it for ten more, and in this man- 

ner kept it all his life His ſucceſſors, in imitation 

of this example, though they had the Empire ſettled 

upon them without any limitation of time, yet, at 

the end of every ten years, celebrated ſolemn feaſts, 

as for a renewal or continuation of the ſovereignty in 

their perſons. 


clefian, it was changed into Semper Auguſtus, which title the Em- 
peror of Germany now enjoys. Taylor, p. 36. See Mem. de Litt. 
de Þ Academie de Inſcriptions, t. xix, p. 432. Where Abbe de 
la Bletirie has taken the pains to enquire by what ſteps and at what 
period the title of Auguſtus came to expreſs the Imperial power. 

i A fragment of x relating to Veſpaſian was found engraven 
upon copper in the church of St. John de Lateran at Rome, and is 
now preſerved in the Capitol. It was alſo called lex Imperii, Au- 
_ privilegium, lex Auguſti And Ulpian, writing upon this 

aw, uſes this expreſſion : Quod principi placuit, legis habet vigo- 
rem: utpote cum lege regia, que de imperio ejus lata eft, Populus 
ei et in eum omne ſuum imperium et pote ſtatem conferat. D. i. 4. 1. pr. 
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CAPITOLINE MARBLES: 


O 


CONSULAR CALENDARS: 
CONTINUED. 


633.Y.of R. 
332. Conſulſbip. P. MANILIUS NEPOS. 
C. PAPIRIUS CARBO, 
Cenſers, L. Calpurnius Piſo Prugi. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus Balea- 
ricus. 


Tie fixty-ſrft Luſtrum. 


Tribunes of the P. Decimus Mus. 
People, M. Octavius Nepos. 
The other eight are un- 
known, 


Pro-Cofol in Q Fabius Maximus, 
Tranſalpine Who triumphs over the Alle- 
aul, broges and Bituitus, King 

of the Arverni. 
Cn. Domes bee 
Triumphs over the Gauls and 
the Arverni. 
634. V. of R. | 
333.Conſulſbip, L. CACILIUS METELLUS 
DALMATICUS. 
L. AURELIUS COTTA. 
Preters, Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus, 


&c. 
Tribune of the C. Marius Nepos, 


People, 
635.Y.ofR. 
334 Cinſulſbip. M. PORCIUS CATO. 

Q_ MARCIUS REX. 

The firſt died during his ma- 
giſtracy : And in his place 
was ſubſtituted 

Q. ALIUS TUBERO. 

Pro-Conſul in L. Cæcilius Metellus, 

Dalmatia, Who triumphs over the Dal- 


malians. 


The other 
nine are unknown. 


636.Y.of R. 


321 Ul L. CACILIUS METELLUS. 
GL, V 


Q. MUTIUS SCAVOLA. 
Fabius Maximus, 
Who triumphs over the & ni. 


Pre-Conſul in 
Liguria. 
637.Y.ofR, 

336.Conſulſbip.C, LICINIUS ETA. 
FABIUS MAXIMUS 
EBURNUS., 


638.Y.ofR. 

337. Conſulſbip. M. EMILIUS SCAURUS 

Who triumphs over the Curni. 

M. CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS, 

L. Cæcilius Metellus Dal- 
maticus, 


Cn, Domitius /Enobarbus, 
The fexty-ſecond Luſtrum. 


Pretors, P. Uecimus Mus. 
C. Marius Nepos. 

Tribunes of the P. Rupilius Rufus. The other 
People. nine are unknown, 

Pro. Conſul in M. AEmilius Scaurus, 
the coun'ry of Who triumphs over the C 
the Carni. ni. 

639.Y.of R. 

338.Conſul/bip.M. ACILIUS BALBUS, 

C. PORTIUS CATO. 

Pretir in far-C. Marius Nepos. 


Cenſors, 


ther Spain. 
Pr etor in Illy-T, Didius Nepos, 
ricum. 
* in M. Cæckius Metellus. 
Sardinia, ' 
640.Y. of R n 
339. Conſulſbip. P. CACILIUS "METELLUS 


CAPRARIUS, 4 
CN. PAPIRIUS CARBO. 
Preter, a ſe-Lucius Caſſius Longinus. 
cond time, for 
capital crimes, 
Tribunes 


% 
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Tribunes of the Sex. Peduceius Nepos, The 
People, other nine are unknown, 
Hon in M. Cæcilius Metellus, 
Sardinia. Who triumphs over the Sardi. 
Fre- Conſul ix C. Cæcilius Metellus Ca- 
Macedonia, pratius. 


Who triumphs over the THra- 
| cians and Macedonia, 
Pr:- Pretor a-. Didius Nepos, 


gainſt the Who triumphs over the Scer- 


Seord:ſcy. 
641.Y.of R. 


340. Con ſulſbip. M. LIVIUS DRUSUS. 
«No C. CALPURNIUS PISO. 
Frater in far- L. Calpurnius Piſo Prugi. 


ther Spain. 


diſci and Macedonia, 


642.Y.of R. 
341.Conſulſbip.p CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
NASICA. 
L. CALPURNIUS PISO 
BESTIA. 
Pretors. 


L. Caſſius Longinus. 
Ser. Sulpicius Galba, &c, 


Tribune of the C. Memmius Gallus. 


People, C. Bœbius Sulca. 


4 in p Sextius Ne pot. 


Fro- Conſul in M. Livius Druſus. 


Macedonia. | 


643. Y.of R. 


342.Conſulſbip, M. MINUCIUS RUFUS. 


SP. POSTHUMIUS AL- 
BINUS. 
Pretor at Rome. Q. Marcius Philippus. 


Peer in bi- Servilius Cœpio. 


ther Spain, 
Tribunes ef the p. Licinius Craſſus Dives, 
Fe ple. C. Manilius Limetanus. 
L. Annius Nepos. 
L. Lucitius Balbus. The 
other fix are unknown, 
Pro-Conful in M. Livius Druſus, 


Macedonia. Who triumphs over the Scer- 


| difci, 
644.Y. of R. 
343.Conſjulſbip.Q., CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS NUM}IDICUS. 
M. JULIUS SILANUS, 
M. Amilius Scaurus. 
M. Livius Druſus, who died 
during his magiſtracy, 
Pro- Cenſul in M. Minucius Rufus. 
Macedonia. » 
Fre- Cinſul in Sp. Poſthumius Albinus. 
Numi dia. 
Pre-Conful ix Q. Servilius Cœpio. 
arther Shah, 


45.Y.of R. 


$44.Conſulſbip. SER. SULPICIUS GALRA. 
Q. HORTENSIUS NEPOS, 
who did not enter upun 


Cenſers, 


the exerciſe of his. office : 
And in whoſe place was 
ſubſtituted 

M. AURELIUS SCAURUS, 

Q. Fabius Allabrogicus, 

C. Licinius Geta. 


The ſiæty- third Luſtrum, 
Pro- Conſu! in Q. Cæcilius Numidicus. 
Numidia, Q. Servilius Cœpio, 
Triumphs over the Laſitani. 
M. Minucius Rufus, 
Triumphs over the Scerdiſo 


and Triballi, 
646. V. of R. | 
. Conſulſbip. L. CASSIUS LONGINUS 
45. ahd. MARIUS NEPOS. 
The firſt was killed during his 
magiſtracy : And in his 
place was ſubſtituted. 
„ OI SCAURUS 
II. 

Tribunes of the L. Manilius Mancinus, 
People, C. Cœlius Caldus, | 
Sp. Thorius Balbus, The 
other ſeven are-unknown, 

93 in L. Cornelius Sy/la. — 

umidia. Cn, Octavius Rufus, 
| Cæcilius Numidicus, 

Who —_— over the Nu- 
midians and Jugurtha, 

647.Y.ofR. 

346. Cnſulſbip, C. ATTILIUS SERRA- 

NUS 


Q. SERVILIUS COEPIO, 


Cenſors, 


Pretors, M. Licinius Craſſus. 
C. Annius Bellienus. 
C. Flavius Fimbria, &c, 
Adiles. P. Licinius Craſſus, 


N. Cæci ius Mete/lus Nepot. 
Tribunes of the Q Mucius Scævola. The 
People, other nine are unknown, 
Pro-Caxful in C. Marius Nepos. 
Numidia, x 
Pro. Freter in L. Annius Bellienus 
Africa. 
Pro-Quæſtor L. Cornelius Sylla. 
in Numidia, 
648. V. of R. | 
347.ConſulfLip.P. RUTILIUS RUFUS. 
CN. MALLIUS MAXI- 
MUS. 
mon in Sar-T. Albucius Nepos. 
1 *ia. 
Tribures of the L. Licinius Craſſus. 
People, C. Caſſius Longinus, The 
other eight are unknown, 
Quzſtor in Cx, Pompeius Strabo. 
Sardinia, 
Pre-Giaful iQ Servilius Cœpio. 
Narbonne« 


Gaul, 


Pre- 
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Pre-Conſul in C. Marius Nepos. 
Numidia, Who triumphs over the Nu- 
 midians and Jugurth a. 
Pro-Quæſtor IL. Cornelius 95 K 
in Numidia. 
649. Y of R. | 
348. Conſuſb p. C. MARIUS NEPOS II. 
C. FLAVIUS FIMBRIA. 
Adile. C. Auel, Scaurus. 
Tribunes of the C. Caſſius Longinus. 
People. Cn, Domitius /Enobarbus. 
C, Servilius Glaucia. 
L. Marcius Philippus. The 
other ſix are unknown, 
Pre-Pretor in P. Albucius Nepos, 
Sardinia, 


650 V. of R. 


349. Conſulſbip. C. MARIUS NFPOS II. 
L. AURELIUS ORESTES, 
Who died during the term 
8 of his magiſtracy. 
Preter inSicily. C. Servilius Caſca, 
Frætor in bi- M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
ther Spain. 


Præter in Ma- C. C alpurnius Piſo Cæſonius. 


cedonia, 


Preter in Afia. M. Antonius Nepos, 
Curule Ædiles. 2. Mucius Scevels. 


L. Licimus Craſſus, 
65 I . > 2 of R. 
350.Conſulſbip. C. MARIUS NEPOS IV. 


L. LUTATIUS CATU- 
| LUS. 
Cenſors, Q. Cæcilius Metellus Numi- 
dicus. 
C. Cæcilius Metellus Capra- 
rius. 
The fæty- ſeurth Luſtrum. 


Frætor isSicily. L. Licinius Lucullus. 

Tribunes of the A. Pompeius Rufus. 
People, L. Apuleius Saturninus, 

T. Junius Nepos. The other 
even are unknown, 

M. Antonius, after having 
given chace to the pirates 
of Celicza, obtains at Rome 
the honour of a naval tri- 
umph, 

652. V. of R. 

351. Cnſulſbip. C. MARIUS NEPOS v, 

Who triumphs over the 
T-utener, the C ubri, and 
the Ambrones, 

M. AQUILIUS NEPOS, 
Tribunes of the M. Acilius Glabrio. The 
People, other nine are unknown. 
Pro-Conjul in Q. Lutatius Catulus, who 

Ciſalp. Gaul. triumphs over the Teutones, 


the Cimbri, and the Am- 
brones, ' 


S 3 


653.Y.ofR. 

352.Cimſulſbip. C. MARIUS NEPOS VL 
L. VALERIUS FLACCUS» 

P. etore, C. Servilius Glaucia, &c, 

Tribes of the A. Nonnius Suffenas. 


People, L. Apuleius Saturninus II. 
Cn. Batbius Tamphilus The 
other ſeven are unknown, 
Quzſtors Q. Servilius Cæpio. 


C. Saufeinus Nepos, 
Pro- Con ſul in M. Aquilius Nepos. 


Stietly, 
654. Y of R. * 
353. Cen ſulſbip. M. ANTONIUS NEPOS. 
A. POSTHUMIUS ALBI- 
NUs. 
Prætor in far- L. Cornelius Dolabella., 
ther Shain: 1 
Pretor in Afia.Q. Mutius Scævola. 
Curule Ædiles. C. Claudius Pulcher, 
L. Valerius Flaecus, 
Tr ibunes of He L. Porcius Cato. . 
Fecp le. Pompeius Rufug, 
Q Calidius Nepos. * . 
P. Furius Nepos. ' 
C. Canuleius Dives. 0 
C. Decianus. . 
Sex. Titius Nepos, 
L. Equilius Firmants, 
L. Apuleius Saturninus III. 
The tenth is unknown. 
Quæſtor in C Junius Norbanus, 
Macedonia, M. Aguilius, atter the de- 
ſeat of the Sicilian ſlaves, 
receives the honour of an 
ovation, 


655. V. of R. 
354.Conſulſbip, O. CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS NEPOS, 
T. PIDIUS NEPOS, 

Pretir at Rome, M. Valerius Flaccus, 

Pretar inSicily, Domitius Anobarbus, 

Pr etor in Ma- C. Sextius Calvinus. 
tedomia. 

Tribunes of the M, Duronius Nepos, - 
People. A. Plautius Silvanus. The 
other eight are unknown, 

L. Cornelius Dolabella tris 
umphs over the Lſitani. 


656.Y.of R. 
355.Conſulſbip. CN. CORNELIUS LEN- 
TULUS. 

Pp. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 


L. Valerius Flaccus. 
M. Antonius Nepoe. 


The ſiæty- fifth Luſtrum. 


Pr eter in Sicily. L. Hortenſius Nepore 


P; o-Conſul in T. Didius Nepo , 
— * A 


Cenſors. 


Fra- 


2 — — a dt he — 
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« People. 


Pro- Prator in C. Sextius Calvinus, 
Macedonia. | 0 

bo ane DOMITIUS ANO- 
6. Conſulſbip, CN, 

128 c s 


C. CASSIUS LONGINUS. 
Pr etor at Rome, Sex Julius Cæſar. 


658. V. of R. 


387. Cen ſulſbip. P. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 


Q. MUTIUS SCAVOLA, 
2 C. Claudius Pulcher. 
Tribune of the C. Junius Norbanus, 
L. Aurelius Cotta. 
T. Didius Nepos. 


i. other fix are unknown. 
Pro-Conſul in T. Didius Nepos. 
hither Spain, | 
* 2 in P. Licinius Craſſus. 
fartlir Stain. ; 
659. V. of R. 
358.Cinſulſbip. C. COELIUS CALDUS. 
IL. DOMITIUS @£NO0- 
: BARBUS, 
PretifatRome. L. Cornelius Cinna. 
Prtor in Af. L. Valerius Flaccus. 
Tribune , the L. Seſtius Nepos. 
People. 
Pre-Conſit in T.. Didius Nepos. 
hither Spa in. 
Pro-C:nſul in P. Licinius Craſſus, 
artheròpain. 


60. V. of R. 


359-Conſulſbip C. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 
M. HERENNIUS NEPOS. 
Pretors at T. Manilius Nepos. 
Rome. I.. Cornelius Sylla. 
Pretor inSicily. Cn Pompeius Strabo. 
Frætor in far- P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica. 
tber Spain. 
Pro-Conſul in T. Didius Nepos, 
hither Spain. Who triumphs over the 
Celtibertans, 


Pro-Conſul is P. Licinius Craſſus, 


fartherSpain., Wha triumphs over the 
Lufitani, 

661.Y.ofR. 

360. Conſulſbip. C. CLAUDIUS PUL- 
CHER. 


M. PERPERNA NEPOS. 
Cn, Domitius ZEnobarbus. 


The fixty-fuxth Luſtrum. 


L. Licinius Craſſua. 
Pr eter in dicily. C. Geminius Nepos. 
Frætor in Aſia. L. Cornelius Scylla. 
Pre- Cunſul in C. Valerius Flaccus. 
hither Spain. f Re 
Pre-Conſul in P.CorneliusScipioNaſica, 
Fariber Spain. | 


Cenſors. 


L. Antiſtias Rheginus. The 


— 
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662. V. of R. f 4 
361.Conſulſbip, L. MARCIUS PHILIPPUS 
SEX. JULIUS CASAR. 

Pretor at Rome. Q. Pompeius Rufus, 

Fræ tor at Nar- M. Porcius Cato Licinianus. 
bonne Gaul. 

Fræter in Afia, L. Caſſius Longinus. 

Curule Ædile. M. Claudius Marcellus, 


_ Tribunes of theM. Livius Druſus. 


People, P. Tarquitius Nepos. 
Co Hibryda Sucronen- 
8. 
L. Fufius Calenus. 
C. Papirius Carbo. 
Q. Rubrius Varro. 
L. Luceius Nepos, The o- 
8 yy three wo unknown. 
uzſtor in rtorius Nepos, 
Ciſalpine 2 
Gaul. 
The Marfic War. 
663. Y.of R. 


362. Con ſulſbip. SEX. JULIUS CASAR. 
P. RUTILIUS RUFUS, 
Who was killed during his 
magiſtracy. _ 
Pr etor at Rome, Q. Varius Hibryda, _ 
Pretor in Nar-C, Cæcilius Metellus, 
bonne-Gaul, C. Julius Ce ſar Strabo. 
Curule Adile. C. Scribonius Curio. 
Tribunes of the 9 | 
People, Q. Cæcilius Metellus Celer. 
M. Plztorius Nepos, 
C. Velleius Nepos. The o- 
ther ſix are unknown. 
Pro-Pretor ia L. Caſſius Longinus. 
a. 
Pre-Pretor in C. Valerius Flaccus. 
bither Spain. 
664. V. of R. 


363. Cen ſulſbip. CN. POMPEIUS STRA- 
; BO, who triumphs over 
the Aſculans and the Pala- 
tines, 
L. PORCIUS CATO, who 
was killed during his ma- 


giſtracy. 


Cenſors, P. Licinius Craſſus, 
L. Julius Cæſar. 
The fixty-ſeventh Luſlrum, 
 Pretors at A, Sempronius Aſellio. 
Rome. Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius. 


App. Claudius Pulcher. 
P. Gabinius Capito. 
Tribunes of the L. Caſſius Longinus. 


People. C. Papirius Carbo. 
M. Plautius Silvanns. The 
| other ſeven are unknown, 
665. V. of KR. 


364. Cin ſalſbip. L. CORNELIUS SYLLA 
FELIX 
Q. POM- 


— 
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Q. POMPEIUS RUFUS, 
Pretor in Afri-C. Sextilius. . 


ca. 
Tribunes of theP, Sulpicius Rufus, who was 


People, killed during his Tribunate. 

P. Antiſtius Labeo. 

C. Babius Sulca. The other 
ſeven are unknown. 


Quoſier in L. Licinius Lucullus. 


Aſia. 
666. V. of R. | : 
365.Conſulſbip, CN. OCTAVIUS, who was 
killed during his magiſ- 


trac * 

L. CORNELIUS CINNA, 
who was depoſed; and in 
whoſe place was ſubſtituted 

L, CORNELIUS MERU- 
LA, who put himſelf to 
death before the end of his 
magiſtracy. 

Pr etor in icily. M. Claudius Marcellus. 
1 in Apu-Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius. 
a, 


Pre-Conſul is L. Cornelius Sylla Felix. 


4a. 
Tribunes of the M. Virgilius Nepos. 
Feeple. © P. Magius Chilo. The o- 
ther eight are unknown, 
667.Y.of R. 


366. Conſulſbip.1,, CORNELIUS CINNA 


C. MARIUS VII, who died 
during his magiſtracy, and 
in whoſe place was ſubſti- 
tuted 

L. VALERIUS FLACCUS, 


. Cenſors, IL. Marcius Philippus. 
Marcus Perperna. 
The fi æty- eigbt Luftrum, 
Pretors at C. Marius Gratidianus, 
Rome, P. Antiſtius Labeo, 


L, Licinius Murena, 


Pretor in Afri-Q, Cæcilius Metellus Pius, 
ca 


Preter in Ma- Q. Sentius Saturninus. 
cedonia. 


* in L. Cornelius Sylla. 
a, 
Quzſtor at C. Flavius Fimbria, 


Rome, 
2 in L. Manlius Torquatus. 
Alt 


2, 
668. V. of R. 
865. Con ſulſbip. L. CORNELIUS CINNA 
II 


CN. PAPIRIUS CARBO, 
M. Lætorius Mergus. 

Q. Granius Nepos. 

P. Cornelius Cethegus, 


Pretors, 


Cn. Granius Nepos, 
Tribunes of the Sex. Lucilius Nepos, 
People. M. Petteius Nepes. 
a 


Pro-Conſul in Q CzciliusMetellusPius, 

Africa, 
669. V. of R. 

368. Con ſuſſbip. CN. PAPIRIUS ARBO II, 

L. CORNELIUS CINNA 

IV, who m_ killed before 

the end of his iſtracy. 

Tribunes of the p. Popilius Ln.” 257 
People. 


Quæſtor in Ci- C. Verret. 
ſalpine Gaul. | 


Pro-Conſul in L. Cornelius Sylla. 


Pro-Canſuls in Q.Czciliu sMetellusPius. 


Africa. C. Fabius Hadrianus. 
670. V. of R. 


369. Can ſulſbip. L., CORNELIUS SCIPIO 
ASIATICUS. 
C. JUNIUS NORBANUS, 
Pretors at p. Burrienus. 
Rome, Q Lucretius Offella, 
Q. Antonius Balbus, 
Q. Valerius Soranus. 
Preter in far & Sertorius Nepos. 
ther Spain- 


Preter in Nar-C. Valerius Flaccus. 
bonne-Gaul: | 
Tribunes of theC, Popilius Lænas. 
People, Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes, 
C. Caſſius Varus. 
Quzſtor in M. Pupius Piſo Frugi Calpur- 
Italy. nianus, 
Quzſtors in L. Hereuleius Nepos. 
farther Spain. C. Herennius Nepos, 


' Pro-Conſul in L. Cornelius Sylla. 


Tra ly. 

Pre-Conſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus 
Campania, ius. 

Pro-Conſul in Cn. Papirius Carbo, 
Ciſalpine 

aul. 

Pro-Pretor in C. Fabius Hadrianus, 
Africa. 

Pre-Pretor inL. Licinius Murena. 
Aſia. 

671. V. of R. | 


370. Conſulſbip. C. MARIUS, who was kil- 
led during his magiſtracy. 
CN. PAPIRIUS CARBO, 
III, who was alſo killed 
during his magiſtracy. 


Pretors at L. JUNIUS BRUTUS DA- 


Rene. MASIPPUS, who was 
og during his prætor- 
ip. 


C. MARIUS 
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| C. MARIUS GRATIDIA- 
NUs II, who was alſo kil- 
led during his prætorſhip. 
Pro-Cenſuls ix L. Cornelius Sylla. 
ay. Q Metellus Pius. 
C. Junius Norbanus. 
Q. Lucretius Offella. 
7; + Q Valerius Soranus. 
Pro-Cinſul in Q. Antonius Balbus. 
Sardinia. 1 
Pro-Conſul in P. Burtienus. 
bither Spain. 
Pro-Comſul in Q Sertorius Nepos. 
fartherSpain. | 


 Pre-Preter in C. F abius Hadrianus. 


Africa, | 
Pro-Pretor in C. Sentius Saturninus. 
Macedonia. 


Pre-Pretor mL, Licinius Murena. 
a 


Quæſtors in C. Verres. 
Italy. L. Manliue Torquatus, 
Dictator. L. CORNELIUS SYL- 
LA. 0 
G. ef the Hirſt. L. Valerius Flaccus. 
672.Y.of R 


371.Conſulſbip. M. TULLIUS DECULA. 
. CN. CORNELIUS DO- 
; LABELLA. 
Dictator. L. CORNELIUS SYL- 
LAG. 4 | 
Who triumphs over Mithy i- 


dates and Aa for two days. 
The creation of eight Præ- 
tors for Rome. 


Preters at Cn, Cornelius Dolabella. 
Rome, Sex. Nonnius Suffenas. 
Qurzſtors at P. Cornel us Lentulus Sura. 
Rome. L. Valerias Triarius, 

M i L. Marcius Philippus. 

dt sta. ; 

Pe Gage! im M. Æmilius Lepidus. 
Sicily. 5 

Fre- Cenſul in C. Annius Luſcus. 
Spain. 

Pro-Pretor in M. Minucius Thermus. 
Aa. | 


L, Licinius Murena triumphs 
over Mithridates and Afia. 
673. V. of R. 
372. Cenſuſſbip. L. CORNELIUS SVWLLA 
| FELIX II. 
. CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS PIUs. 


Preters at M. Fannius Strabo. The 
Rome, The other ſeven are unknown. 
firſt inſtance 
of eight Pre- 
tors, | 


The CAPITOLINE MARBLES, 


The 


Tribunes of the C. Herennius Nepos. 
other nine are unknown. 


Peeple. 


 Pre-Conſul in Cn. Coinelius Dolabella, 


Macedonia. 
8 5 in Ci- A perſon of the ſame name. 
icia. | 
Pretor in Ji. L. Domitius Hnobarbus. 
ther Spain, 
Pretor in far-T. Didius' Nepos, The cre- | 
ther Hain. ation of twenty Quæſtors. 
Queſtors in C. Publicius Mailleolus, The 
Cilicia, reſt are unknown. 
Pompey, as yet a Roman 
Knight, triumphs over Hi- 
arbas and Africa. 


674. V. of R. 


Cn ſu Dp. P. SERVILIUS VATIA I- 
373.Con/uyb'p SAURI US. 
AP. CLAUDIUS PUL- 
CHER, 
Pretirs at L. Oftavius Nepos, 
Rome. C. Calpurnius Piſo 


Q. Calidius Nepos, 8c, 
Pretor in Afia, C Claudius Nero. 
Curule Ediles L Licin'us Licullus, 
Jer tit re Luſculus. 
Quezſtor in far- C U bins Ru) us, 
ther Spain | 
Quzſtor in Ci-C. Ferres. 
licia. 5 
e 2 AMILIUS LEPIDUS 
Conſulſbrp, M. 43: IS, 
37 4.Conſulſo'p L. - LUTATIUS CATU- 
Is. 
Cn. Cornelius Dolabella tri- 
. umphs over Macedonia, 


Pro-Comſul in QCeciliusMetellusPius, 
farther Spain. 8 4 
Pre- Cenſul in C. Claudius Marcellus. 


Sicily. 

676 , 1 UNIUS BRUTUS L 
. Confulſbip, D. RUTUS LE- 

75. Confulſoip, D. ANU 

MAM. ZEMILIUS LIVIA- 
NUS. 

Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes Aureli- 
anus, i 

L. Licinius Lucullus, &c 

Pr1-Conſul at App. Claudius Pulcher. 

"me, | 

Pre-Conſul in Qu Lutatius Catulus. 
liz'y, | 

Pro-Pretor in Cn, Pompeius Magnus. 
Ciſalpine ; 
aul. 885 

Fro. Cina in QCzciliusMetellusPius. 

Farther Spain, 

Pro-cusſu! in P. Servilius Vatia Iſauri- 
Cilicia, cus. 


Pro-Conſul in Ap, Claudi 5 
* 2 p. Claudius Pulcher 


— 


Pretors at 
Rome. 


Prater 


o CONSULAR CALENDARS. 


Pretor inSicily, Cn. 

Pretor inNar- M. 
benne-G aul, 

Pro-Pretor in Cn, Terentius Varro. 


unius Ngrbanus. 
onteius Capito. 


Aja, 
Tribune of the M. Turpilius Nepos. 
Feof le. 
677 V. of R. 
376. Cenſul/bjp, CN. OCT AVIUS, 
C. SCRIBONIUS CURIO, 


Pretors at L. Titius Nepos. 


Rome, M. Terentius Varro Lucul- 
lus. 
L. Furius Philus, &c, 

Freter in L. Licinius Lucullus. 

Africa. y 
Pretir in J. L. Gellins Poblicola, 

chaia. 
Pretor in Hly-Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes. 

ricum. 


Pr eter inSicily, Sex, Peduceius Nepos. 
Preca in App. Claudius Pulcher. 
Macedonia. 
Pro-Cenſuls in Mam. ZEmilius Lepidus. 
Traly: D. Junius Brutus. 
Tribune of the Cn. Sicinius Nepos, who was 
Pe:ple. killed during his tribunate. 
Quæſtoi in far-C. Memmius Gallus, who was 
ther Spain. killed during his quæſtor- 


ſhip. 

_ in C. Aliu Stalenus Petus, 
taly. : 

Pro oaks i QCeciliusMetellusPius. 
Spain, Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 

Pre- Con ſul in M. Fonteius Capito. 
Narbonne- 
Gaul, 

Pro-Cenſul in App. Claudius Pulcher. 


Macedonia, 


678. V. of R. 
377. Conſulſbi p. L. OCT AVIUS. 
C. AURELIUS COT TA. 
Pretors at Q. Caſſius Longinus, 
Rome, C. Licinius Sacerdos, 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura. 
M. Antonius Nepos. 
M. Cæſius Nepos, &c, 
Ye of the Q. Opimius Nepos. 
People. 
88 in Q. Cæcilius Pius Numi- 
Spain. dicus. 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
Pro-Conſul in Ser vilius Vatia Iſautiicus. 
Cilicia. 3 
Pro-Conſul in C. Scribonius Curio. 
Macedonia, 


Pro- Cenſul in M. Junius Silanus. 
Bithynia. 


682 L. of R. 


7 


1 es in C. Claudius Nero. 


TA 

* in dex. Peduceius Nepos. 
iy. 

Pro-Cenſul in M. Fonteius Capito. 


Na bonne- 
Gaul, | 

Pro-Conſul in Cn, Aufidius Oreſtes Au- 
Illyricum, relianus. | 


Pro-Council in M. Terentius Varro Lu- 
Macedonia. Cullus. 


Pro-Comſul in L. Gellius Poblicola. 
Ac baia. 
Pra-Conſul in 
Biihynia, 
Pro-Quzftor M, Tullius Cicero, 

in Sicily 
Pro-Quzſtor L. Volteius St 
in Bithynia, | 
679. V. of R. 9 0 
378. Cen ſulſbip. Ws LICINIUS LUCUL- 
| US 


M. AURELIUS COTTA. 
C. Verres. 


A. Pompeius Bithynicus. 


Pretoy at 
Rome. | 

Pretor in M, Fonteius Capito. 
Narbenne- 

7 h 
1ibune fte L. Ouin&i 
wed 9 

680. V. of R. 


379. Cen ſulſbi p. M. TERENTIUS VARRO 
LUCULLVUs. 
C, CAssiUS VARUS. 
Pro-Comſul in M. Aurelius Cotta. 
Chalcedon, 
Pretor inSicily.C, Verres. 


681. V. of R. 
380. Conſulſbip. L. CELL IM us poßlAco- 
LA 


CN. CORNELIUS LEN. 
TULUS CLODIANUS. 
Pro-Conſul in 3 Servilius Cutio. 
Macedonia. 


Tribune of the M. Lollius Palicanus. 
People, 


381. Conſulſbip. CN, AUFIDIUS ORES- 
TES. 


P. CORNELIUS LENTU- 
LUS SURA. 


M. Licinius Craſſus. 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 


Pro-Conſul in L. Licinius Lucullus. 
Pantas, 


Preters. 


Cn. Pompeius triumphs over 


| Sein. 
683. v. of x 
382. Cenſuſſbip. M. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 
x CN. 
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$ Te CAPITOLINE MARBLES 


CN. POMPEIUS MAG- Pretors at Q. Cacilius Metellus Celer, 


NUS. 5 


Cenſors, L. Gellius Poblicola. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clo- 
dianus. 
The fixty-eighth Luſtrum. 
Pretors at M. Acilins Glabrio. 
Rome. L. Aurelius Cotta. 
684. V. of R. 


83. Con ſulſbip. O. HORTENSIUS. 
eee & CACILIUS METEL- 


LUS CRETICUS. 


Adiles. M. Tull ur Cicero. 
M. Cæ ſenius. 
Pretors. M. Pupius Piſo, 
ö Who triumphs over Spain, 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. 
68 5. V. of R. | 


84.Conſulſbip. L. CACILIUS METEL- 
oth LUS, who died before he 
entered on his office. 
Q. MARCUS REX. 


Pro-Cenſul in Q Cæcilius Metellus re- 


Crete. ticus. 
Fre- Cunſal in L. Licinius Lucullus. 
Pontus. | 
686. V. of R. 


386. Conſulſbip. C. CALPURNIUS PISO. 
M. ACILIUS GLABRIO. 
Tribunes of the A, Gabinius, 


People, L. Roſcius Otho. 
C. Cornelius. 
C. Manilius. 
687. V. of R. 


386. Cenſulſbip. M. ZEMILIUS LEPIDUS. 
L VOLCATIUS TUL- 
LUS. 

Pretor in L.. Sergius Catilina. 
Africa. 
Pretors in 

. Rome. 
688.Y.of R. 
387. Conſulſbip. L. AURELIUS COTTA. 

L. MANL Ius TORQUA- 
TUS. 
Tribune of tbe C. Papius. 

People. 

Cen ſor:. 


M. Tullius Cicero. 
P. Vatinius. 


Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

L. Licinius Craſſus. They 
both abdicate their office, 

689. V. of R. 


388. Con ſulſbip. I. JULIUS CAESAR. 
C. MARCIUS FIGULUS. 
Cenſors, 


L. Aurelius Cotta. 

Q. Cæcilius Metellus Pius. 
690. V. of R. 
389. Conſulſbi p. M. TULLIUS CICERO. 

C. ANTONIUS, 
Quzſtor, T. Fadiut. 


Rome. Q. Pompeius Rufus. 
C. Sulpicius Gallus. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 
C. Coſconins Nepos. 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura IT, 
L. Afranius Nepos. 
C. Pomptinius. 
Curule Ædiles. L. Julia Ceſar. 
: P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 
Tribunes of the P. Servilius Rullus. 
People, L. Cæcilius Metellus, 
T. Atius Labienus. 
T. Ampius Balbus. 
Pro-Conſul a- Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
gainſt M. 
thridates. | 


Pro-Conſul in L. Cæcilius MetellusCre- 
. Apulia, ticus. 
2 in P. Orbius. 


Pro-Quzſtors P. Plautius Hypſæut. 
in Pontus. M. Afmilius Scaurus, 

L. Licinius Lucullus triumphs 
over Pontus and Cappadocia ; 
and over Mithridatet and 
Tigranes. 


691.Y.of R. | | 
390. Conſuſſbip. D. JUNTUS SILANUS. 
L. LICINIUS MURENA. 

C. Julius Cæſar. 

Tullius Cicero. 

„ Virgilius Nepos, 
M. Atius Balbus. 
M. Valerius Meſſala. 
: M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 
Tribunes of the), Czcilius Metellus Nepos, 


Pretors, 


People, L. Calpurnius Beſtia. 
M. Porcius Cato. 
ä Q. Minucius Thermus. 
Quæſtors. P Sex'ilius Nepos. 


M. Curius Nepss. 
Pro-Conſul in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 


Pontus. 


Pro-Conſul in C. Antoniu p 
Macedonia. ; ** 


Pro- Cenſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Ce- 
Ciſolp. Gaul, ler. | 

Pre-Conjul in C. Marcius Figulus. 
Illyricam, 


Pro-Conjul in C. Pomptinius Nepos. 
Tran ſalp. Gaul. 


Pre- Cenſal in C. Coſconius Nepos. 
farther Spain. 

Pro. Con ſul in Q. Pompeius Rutus. 
Africa. 


1 0 in L. Valerius F laccus. 


3 
Quzſtor in F. Sextius Nepos, 


Macedonia. 
a Queſtor 


or 


Or, CONSULAR 


Quzſtor in 7. Fadius Gallus, 
Ciſalp. Gaul. 
. Czcilius triumphs for the 
iſland of Crete, 
692. V. of R. 


1. Conſalſbip. M. PUPIUS piso. 
* M. VALERIUS MESSA- 


LA NIGER. 
Cenſors. Unknown, 
The ftxty-ninth Luſtrum. 
Pretors at C. Octavius Rufus, the father 
Rome. of the Emperor Auguſtus, 


L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſorinus. 
Curule Zdile. L. Domitius Anobarbus, 
Tribunes of the Q. Fufius Calenus, 
People, C. Cornutus. 
M. Aufidius Lurco. 
Pro- Conſul in C. Antonius Nepos. 
Macedonia, 
Pre-Prætor in C. Virgilius Nepos. 
Sicily. 
Pre-Prætor in C. Julius Cæſar. 
L 
-Pretor in Q. Tullius Cicero. 
Ala. . 
Prefident in y - M. ZEmilius Scaurus. 
ria. 


Prefid. in Nar- C. Pontinius Nepos. 


onne-Gaul. 
Pro-Quæſtor in P. Seſtius. 
Macedonia, 

Pompey triemphe for his con- 
queſts over the chief coun- 
tries of Aſia, and over the 
Kings Mithridates and Ti- 
Cranes. 

3. V. of R. 


1. Con ſulſbi p. L. AFRANIUS NEPOS. 
392. caso Q. CACILIUS ME TEL. 
LUS. 
Pretors at P. Cornelius Spinther. 
Rome, y Czcilius Metellus Nepos. 
Adiles, . Terentius Varro, 
C. Licinius Murena, 
Tribunts of the L. Flavius Nepos. 
People, C. Herennius Nepos, 
M. Lollius Palicanus. 
Q. Minucius Rufus. 
M. Servilius Geminus. 
T. Poſthumius Nepos. 
Pro-Preter in C. Octavius Rufus. 
Macedonia. 
Pro- Prater in Q. Tullius Cicero. 
Apa, 
Pro-Preter in C. Pontinius, 
Narbonne 
Gaul. 
Prefedent in Sy- M. ZEmilius Scaurus, 


ria, 


Quzſtor in M. Amilius Paulus. 
Macedonia, 


VoL, VIII. 


CALENDARS: 9g 


694. V. of R. 8 
Con ſulſbi p. C. JUL AR 
z M. run kius BIBU- 
LUS. 
Pretors at Licinius Craſſus Dives, 
Rome, Q. Fufius Calenus. 
Q. Claudius Flamininus. 
T. Vettius. 
L. Apuleius Nepos. 
L. Piſo Cæſonius. 
Tri bunet of tbe P. Vatinius Nepos. 
People. C. Coſconius Nepos. 
Cn, Domitius Calvinus. 
Q. Ancharius Nepos. 
C. Fannius Strabo, 
Q. Cxzcilius Metellus Pius 
Scipio. 
C. Nigidius Figulus. 
Quezſtor at Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 
Rome, 
Pro-Conſul is L. Afranius, 
Ciſalp. Gaul. | 


Pro Conſul i ili - 
22 1 + — 
aus, 
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Præto in bi- ius lus Spin- 
_ Spain, P. _—_— Lentulus 

1 Marcius Philippus. 

Pretor inSicily. C. Virgilius Nepos. 

Pro-Pretor is Q Tullius Cicero. 
Ala 


Pro Pretor in c. O&avius Rufus. 


Macedonia. 


Quæſtor in 9, Cacilius Baſſus. 


Campania, 


Pro-Quzſtorin L. Zmilius Paulus, 
Macedonia. 


695. V. of R. 


394. Canſalſbip. L. CALPURNIUS PISO 
CASONINUS, 
A. GABINIUS NEPOS. 
Pretors, L. Domitius ZEnobarbus. 
C. Memmius Gemellus. 
L. Flavius Nepos. 
L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. 
P. Nigidius Figulus. 
. Ampius Balbus. 
„MN. Terentius Varro. 
Curule Ædiles. . A mil:us Scaurus. 
: P. Plautius Hypſæut. 
Plebeian E- IL. Calpurnius Beſtia, 
diles. M. Lillius Palicanus. 
Tribunes of the p. Claudius Pulcher. 
Feeꝑe. L. Antiſtius Nepos. 
P. Alius Ligus. 
Cn. Manlius Nepos. 
L. Novius Nepos. + 
Q. Terentius Culeo, 
Pre. Conſal in C. Julius Cæſar. 
1 
Gaul and Il- 
lyricwn. 


I 


Pretor 


| 


Pretors at 


10 


P retor in A. T. Vettius. 


Frica. 
Fræter in Ma- L. Apuleius Nepos. 
cedenia. s 
Pr etor inSyria, Cn, Cornelius Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus. 
Pro- Frætor in C. Virgilius Nepos. 
Sicily. | | 
Pro-Pretor in M. Porcius Cato. 
Cyprus. | 
Quzſtor in M. Canidius Craſſus. 
Cyprus, 
696. V. of R. 
395 · Cnſulſbip. P. CORNELIUS LENTU- 
LUS SPINTHER. 
Q CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS NEPOS. 
L. Cæcilius Rufus. 
Rome. App. Claudius Pulcher. 
M. Calidius Nepos. 
C. Cornutus. 
Tribuner of the T. Annius Milo Papianus. 
Peeple. P. Sextius Nepos. 
h C. Seſtiliue Nepos. 
M. Ciſpius Lævus. 
T. Fadius Gallus. 
M. Curius Nepos, 
Q. Fabricius Nepos. 
C. Meſſius Nepos. 
Sex, Atilius Serrarus. 
N. Quinctius Gracchus, 


Fre- Cnſal in C. Julius Cæſar. 


Tran ſalpine 

Gaul and Il. 

Iyricum. 1 
Pro-Cmſul in L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſo- 

Macedonia. ninus. 8 


8 gg in A. Gabinius Nepos. 
Mia. ; \ 

Pret. in Bithy- C. Memmius Gemellus. 
nia and Pon- 
tus, 5 

Pretor in Ci-T, Ampius Balbus. 
licia. 

Fre-Prætor in M. Porcius Cato. 
Cyprus. 


697.Y.of R. 


396. Conſulſbip.CN. CORNELIUS LEN- 
TULUS MARCELLI- 
NUS. 

L. MARCIUS PHILIPPUS. 

C. Claudius Pulcher. 

T. Poſthumius Nepos. 

Q. Ancharius Nepos. 

n. Domitius Calvinus. 

„ M. Emilius Scaurus. 

Curule Ediles. p Cl:djus Pulcher. 


M. Claudius Marcellus, 


Pretors «t 
Rome, 


== Tribunes of the O. porcius Cato, 


Sex. Nonnius Suffenas, 
L. Procilius Nepos. 
A. Plautius Silvanns, 


People. 


The CAPITOLINE MARBLES; 


L. Racilius Nepos. 
C. Caſſius Longinus. 
L. Caninius Gallus. 
Antiſtius Severus. 
P. Rutilius Lupus. 
Cn. Plancius Ne 
Pro-Conſul in C. Julius Ceſar. 
the Gauls. 2 
Pre-Conſul in L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſo- 
Macedonia, ninus. 
Fre. Cinſul in A, Gabinius Nepos. 
Syria. 
Pro-Conſul in Q. Cæcilius Metellus Ne- 
hither Spain, 8. ; 
Pro-Cmſul inP. Cornelius Lentulus 
Cilicia and Spinther. 
Cyprus, 
Pr tor in Sar- App. Claudius Pulcher. 
dinia, 
Fræter in 4. Q. Valerius Orca, 
Frica. 
698. V. of R. | | 
397. Conſulſbi p. CN. POMPEIUS MAG- 
NUs, the ſecond time. 
M. LICINIUS CRASSUS, 
the ſecond time. 


Cenſors. M. Valerius Meſſala Niger. 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus, 
The ſeventieth Luſtynm. 
Pretors at P, Vatinius Nepos. | 
Rome, C. Coſconius Nepos. 


C. Fannius Strabo. 
C. Fannius Nepos. 
Curule Ediles. L. Zmilius Paulus. 


L. Sempreniut Atratiaut. 
C. Meſſius Ne pos. 
AEdile. 


Tribune of the C. Trebonius Aſper. 
Frople. C. Atteius Capito. 
P. Aquilius Gallus. 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus Creti- 


cus. 
Pro- on ſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gault. 


Pro-Comſul in A. Gabinius Nepos. 


Syria. 
Pro-Conſul in Cæcilius Metellus 
hither Spain, Nepos. 


Pre- cinſa in P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Cilicia and Spinther. 
Cyprus, 

Fre- Cnſu in Q Ancharius, 
Macedonia. © 

Ls ur a M. A milius Scautus. 


Sardinia, 


Pr etor in Aſa. C. Clodius Pulcher. 


uzſtors, L. Roſcius Nepos. 
= > — — 


699. V. 


Or, CONSULAR 


699; Y.of R. a 
398. Conſulſbip. L. DOMITIUS ZENO- 
B ARB US. 
APP. CLAUDIUS PUL- 
CHER. 
T. Annius Milo Papianus. 
C. Albius Nepos. 
M, Portius Cato, 
Cn, Domitius Anobarbus, 
P. Servilius Vatia Iſauricus. 
Ser, Sulpicius Galba, 
Curule Ædiles. Cn, Plantius Nepos. 
A. Plautius Silvanus, 

Plebeian 


N Pedius Nepos. 
Adile. 


Tribunes of the C. Mernmius Nepos. 
People, D, Lzlius Balbus. 
Terentius Varro. 
| Q. Marcius. Scævola. 
Quæſtors. Fauſtus Cornelius Sylla. 
A. Hirtius Nepos, 
2 in C. julius Cæſar. 


the Gaul:. 


Pre-Conſul in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 


Pretore. 


Spain. 
Pro-Cenſul in M. Licinius Craſſus. 
Syria. 


Pre-Conſul in P. Cornelius Lentulus 


Cilicia 5 
—.— Spinther. 
Fre. Freter in C. Clodius Pulcher. 
Quezſtors, . Sony Craſſus, 
LQ. Caſſius Longinus. 
C. Caſſius Longinus, 
JI. Cornelius Falles, 
P. Lelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius s. 
P. 8extius Gallus. 
C. Pomtinius Nepos triumphs. 
over the Allobroges. wa 
700. V. of R. 


399. Conſulſbip. CN. DOMITIUS CALVI- 
Mo VALERIUS MESSA- 
A 


Pretors t UL. Zemilins Paulus, 


Rome. P. Seſtius Nepos. 
Voconius Nepos. 
Adiles, M. Fawenius Nepos, 
M. Juventius Laterenſfis, 
Tribunes of the Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
People. C. Lucceius Hirrus. 


P. Licinius Craſſus Junianus, 
N. Cœlius Vicinianus, 
Pre-Comſul in C. Julius Cæſar. 


the Geuls. | 


* in Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
Pre-Cenſul in M. Licinius Craſſus, 
Syria, 


CALENDARS. 


11 
Pro-Conſul in Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 


Cilicia and 
Cyprus, 
701. V. of R. | 
400. Cenſulſb;z, CN. POMPEIUS MAG- 
NUS alone, the third time. 
Seven months after he af» 
ſociated with him 
C. CACILIUS METEL- 
LUS SCIFIO, 
Prætort at A. Manlius Torquatus, 
Rome, UL. Fabius Nepos. 
Favonius Nepos. 
M. Conſidius Nonianus. 
Tribunes of the Q Pompeius Rufus. 
People. T. Munatius Plancus Burſa. 
8 C. Salluſtius Criſpus. 
M. Ccœlius Rufus. 
Manilius Caninianus. 
M. Vibullius Rufus. 
L. Livineius Regulus. 


N in C. Julius Cæſar. 


the Gauls. 
| Under Pompey's orders. 
Pro-Cenſuls is L. Afranius. | 
Spain. M. Petreius. 
Pre-Conſul in Ap. Claudius Pulcher, 
Cilicia and | 
Cyprus, 8 
Pretor in A. L. Caninius Gallus, 
chaia. n 
Quæſtor inthe M. Antonius Nepos, 
Gauls, | 
702, Y.ofR. 
401. Cenſulſbi p. SER. SULPICIUS RUFUS. 
M. CLAUDIUS MAR- 
CELLUS. ; 
A. Plautius Silvanus. 
M. Juventius Laterenſis. 
M. Favonius. 
C. Ateius Capito, 
Pro-Preter in C. Julius Cæſar. 
the Gault. 
Pro-Pretor in Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
Sparn. 
Fre-Fræter in M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 
Syria. 
Pro-Preter in M. Tullius Cicero. 
Cilicia and 
Cyprus. 
1 in Q. Minucius Thermus, 
a. | 
Pro-Pretor in P. Atius Varro. 
Africa. i 
Quaſtors in Cn, Voluflus Saturninur, 
Cilicia and L. Meſſinius Rufus, 
Cyprus, 
hy in Cu. Salluſtius Nepor 
yria. Þ 
Pro- Quæſtor in M. Antonius Nepot. 
the Gauls, 
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12 
Pro-Quæſtor C. Caſſius Longinus, 


in Syria, 
L. Cornelius Lentulus Spin- 
ther triumphs for Cilicia. 
703. Y.ofR. 


1. Con ſulſbi p. L. AEMILIUS PAULUS 
15 et C. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS. 


Cen ſor i. Appius Claudius Pulcher. 
L. Calpurnius Piſo Cæſoni- 
nus. 
The ſeventy-firſt Luſtrum. 
Pretorrat C. Titius Rufus, 
Rome. C. Curtius Peduceianus. 


M. Portius Cato, the ſecond 


time. 

M. Livius Druſus. 
Curule Ædiles. M. Czlivs Rufus. 

M. Octavia Nepor. 
— of the C. Scribonius Curio, 

C. Furnius Nepos. 
Prenſa in C. Julius Cæſar. 

the 


Pro-Cenſul in Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 
in, 

Dre in M. Calpurnius Bibulus. 
Nia. 

Pre-Conſul in M. Tullius Cicero. 
Cilicia and 
Cyprus, 

Pre-Pretor inFurfanius Nepos. 
Sicily, 

e in C. Conſidi us Longus. 
Africa. 

Queſtor in Ci- C. Celius Caldus. 
licia. 


2 in Sy- L. Marius Nepos. 


Queſtor in T. Antiftive. 
Macedonia. 
Pro-Quzſtor L. M: eſinius Rufus, 
in Cilicia. 
Pro-Quzſtor C. Antonius Nepor. 
in Aſia. 
704. V. of R. 
403. Con ſulſbip. C. {LAGO MARCEL- 


L. CORNELIUS LENTU- 
- LUS CRUS. 

C. JULIUS CASAR. 

M. Zrmilius Lepidus. -- 

L. Roſcius Nepos. 

C. Allienius Nepos. 

C. Soſius Nepos. 

L. Manlius Torquatus. 

P. Rutilius Lupus. 

C. Coponius Nepos. 

Sex, Peduceius Nepos. 


DiQator. 


Pretors. 


The CAPITOLINE MARBLES; 


Tribunes of the M. Antonius Nepos. 


** e. Q. Caſſius Longinus. 
C. Caſſius Longinus, 
L. Cæcilius Metellus. 
L. Marcius Philippus. 
A. Hirtius Nepos. 
C. Lælius Nepos. 
Pro-Conſul in Q. Czcilius MetellusSci- 
Syria, pio. 
Pro- Præter inM, Porcius Cato. 
Sic:ly, 
Proe-Pretor in M. Aurelius Cotta, 
Sardinia, 
Pro-Preter inL. Alius Tubero. 
Africa. 
Proe-Pretor in P. Seſtius Nepos, 
Cilicia and 
Cyprus. 
Pri- Pretey in Calviſius Sabinus. 
Bithynia and 
Pontus. 
705. T. of R. 
404. Conſulſbip. C. JULIUS CASAR, che 
ſecond time. 
P. SERVILIUS VATIA I- 
SAURICUS, © 
Pretors. C. Trebonius Nepos.” 
M. Ccalius Rufus. 
Q. Pedius. 
P. Sulpicius Galba. 
A. Poſthurmius Albinus. 
Adiles. C. Albius Carrinas. 
C. Marcius Figulus, 
L. Cornelius Balbus. 
Tribune of the A. Hirtius. 
People. 
Quzſtors. M. Clandius Marcellus, 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcel- 
linus. 
C. Pletorius. 
T. Claudius Nero, 
706. V. of R. 


405. Con ſu . 
Dictator II. C. JULIUS CASAR. 
G. ef the Horſe. M. Antonius, 

Q FUFIUS CALENUS, 
PUBLIUS VATINIUS. 
L. Muflidius Longue. 
C. Salluſtins Criſpus. 
Tribunes of the L. Cornelius Balbus. 


Pretors, 


People, P. Cornelius Dolabella. 
I.. Trebellius. 
C. Aſinius Pollio, &c. 
Grate in M. Apulcius. 
' Afi 
Quzitor in Sex, Julius Ceſar. 
Syria. a 
Quæſtor in C. Sexiilius Rufur, 
Cyprus. 


70. Y* 


Or, CONSULAR CALENDARS. 


507. V. of R. 
pow Cen ſulſbip. C. ee. CESAR, ths 
rd time. 
M. LEPIDUsS. 
Adiles. L. Cornelius Balbus. 
Vopiſcus Tulius Ceſar. 
Tribune of the P. Ventidius Baſſus. 
People. 


DiRator 27 ll. C. JULIUS CASAR, 
Conſul IV. fine collega. 
G. F the Horſe. M. Emilius Lepidus. 
Before the end of the year, 
Cæſar nominates to the 
conſulſhip. 
Q. FABIUS MAXIM US. 
CAIUS TREBONIUS, 
who dies, and in whoſe 
place is ſubſtituted 
C. CANINIUS REBILUS. 
Tribunes of the Pontius Aquila. 
People. L. Munacius Plancus. 
Curule Ædiles. & Hortenfius Ne pos. 
P. Sura Ne pos. 
Plebei. Ediles. L. Trebellius Nepes, 
L. Alus Lamia. 
Queſtor in C. Antiflius Vetur. 
Syria. 
Quæſtor in far- L. Cornelius Balbus. 
ther Spain 
709. V. of R. 
408. Conſulſbip, 
DiRator IV. C. JULIUS CASAR, 
Conſul V. with 
M. ANTONIUS. 
Before the end of the year 
Czſar appoints to his place 
P. CORNELIUS DOLA- 
BELLA. 
M. Junius Brutus Cœpio. 
Caius Caſſius, &c. 
Tribune of the L. Ceſetius Flavus, 
People. C. Epidius Marullus. 
C. Helvius Cinna. 


710. V. of R. 


409. Cen ſulſbip. A. HIRTIUS. 

C. VIBIUS PANSA. 

In whoſe room were ſubſti- 
tuted 

C. JULIUS CASAR OC- 
TAVIANUS. 

Q. PEDIUS. 

And, in the room of theſe, 

P. VENTILIUs, 

CAIUS CARRINNAsS. 

Q. Gallius Lupercus. 

M. Cornutus. 

M. Acilius Craſſus. 

Cn. Munacius Plancus, &c. 


Pretors. 


Pr ators. 


Tribunes of the P. Servilius Caſca, 
People. P. Titius. 


P. Apuleius, &c, 
711. L. of R. 


410. Conſulſhip. 5 AMILIUS LEPIDUS s 


L. MUNACIUS PLAN- 


CUs. 
Pr etors. L. Cornelius Balbus, 
L. AMlius Lamia. 
712. V. of R. 


411, Conſulſbip, L. ANTONIUS. 
P. SERVILIUS VATIA I- 
SAURICUS II. 


Pr eters, T. Claudius Nero, 
| L. Marcius Cenſorinus, &c, 
Queſtors, C. Rubelliue, 
2. Confidius Gallus, 
L. Egnatius Rufus. 
# Servilins Poſthumius, Cc. 
713. L. of R. 


413.Conſulſbip. CN. DOMITIUS CALVI- 
NUS. 
C. ASINIUS POLLIO. 


In whoſe room were ſubſli- 
tuted, 

Q. CORNELIUS BAL- 
BUS, 

P. CANIDIUS CRASSUS, 

M. Vipſanius Agrippa. 

C. Coponius. 

Tribune of the p. Faicidius, 
People. 

714. of R. 


413. Con ſulſbip. L. MARCIUS CENSORI- 
NUS, 
C. CALVISIUS SABINUS. 


Pretors, 


715. V. of R. 


414. Conſulſbi p. APPIUS CLAUDIUS 
PULCHER. 
* * FLAC- 


Curule Ædile. P. — Rufus, 
716. V. of R. 


416. Cenſulſbip. M. VIPSANIUS AC RI - 
PA | 


2 15 CANINIUS GALLUS. 
lle. 0 us . 
717. V. of R. „ 


416. Con ſuhſbip. L. GELLIUS POBLICO- 
LA 


M. COCCEIUS NERVA. 
Curule Adile. Q, Catulus Nepor. 
718. V. of R. 
41%. Cenſulſbip. L. CORNIFICIUS. 
SEXT. POMPEIUS. 
19. V of R. 


418. Con ſulſbip. M. ANTONIUS Ii. 
I. SCRIBONIUS LI BO. 


720. M. 
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14 Ne CAPITOLINE MARBLES: 


20. V. of R. 441. Conſulſhip.C, JULIUS CASAR OC- 


7 
xſulſvip.C. JULIUS CASAR Oc. TAVIANUS III. 
COTM " TAVIANUS i... M. VALERIUS MESSA- 


„ VOLCATI TUL- LA CORVINUS, 
K 1 2 25 | Quæſtor. M. AZnmilius Anianus Haccut. 
Edile. M. Agrippa. 723. V. of R. 

721. V. of R. = 422.Conſulſbip, C. N OC- 
ol 1 CN. DOMITIUS © . 
. NOBARBUS. * M. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 

Ci. SOSIUS. 724. V. of R. 
Tribune of the Nonnius Balbus. 473. Conſulſbip. C. JULIUS CASAR OC-. 


2 TAVIANUs v. 
722. V. of R. SEX. APULEIUS. — 


END of the Eighth and Laſt Volume. 


A GENERAL 
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GENERAL INDEX 


TO - THE 
WHOLE WORK. 


N. B. The Roman Numerals point out the Volume, and 
the Figures direct to the Page where each Article is to 
be found. —— It has not been thought neceſſary to re- 
peat the Numeral at the beginning of each Article; but 
the Article refers to the Numeral immediately preced- 
ing it. | 


A, 


A B EL O A, a Spaniard, his treachery to the Carthagi- 
nians _ _ — III. 341 
Abgarus, an Arabian Chief, miſleads and betrays Craſſus in- 
to the hands of the Parthians — V1] 286 

Aborigines, inquiry into the etymology of that term, 
I. 73, my 
ib. 


Hiſtory of the people ſo termed, —. 
Abydos, obſtinate defence of that town againſt Philip of Ma- 
cedon — —— IV. 42 


Acheans, are gained over to the Roman intereſt in the war 
with Macedon, by the Conſul Flamininus — IV. 56 


Make war on the Lacedæmonians under Philopæmon 99 


Declare for the Romans againſt Antiochus — 1c 
Speech of their Prætor Lycortas to the Roman Commiſ- 
ſioners — — — 142 
Refuſe the friendſhip of Perſes King of Macedon 167 
Are relieved from the obligation of ſending a ſupply of men 


to Appius Claudius, by Polybius — 22 
Tyrannic treatment of, by the Roman Commiſſioners, 
240 


Defeat 


_ 
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Defeat the Lacedæmonians — 294 
Inſult the Roman deputies — — 297 
Their forces defeated by Metellus — 298 
Are again defeated by Mummius — an" "ol 


Acbillas, Captain of the guard to Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 
is commiſſioned to murder Pompey on his taking refuge 

there after the battle of Pharſalia _ VII. 219 

Is appointed to command Ptolemy's army againſt Cleopa- 


tra — — — 231 
Is put to death by Arfſinos  =— — a 
Acilius Glabrio, M. General of the war in Greece, ſubdues 
Theſlaly — — IV. 111. 
Defeats Antiochus the Great at 'Thermopyls — ib. 
His haughty reception of the Ætolian deputies ſent to aſk 
for peace — — — 11 
Acron, King of Cænina, makes war againſt the Jos 
"I 
Is killed by Romulus — — — 119 
Afium, the naval battle of, between Octavius and M. An- 
tony — — — VIII. 218 


Adberbal, defeats the Romans in a naval engagement III. 189 
Adberbal, fon of Micipſa, King of Numidia, is overcome by 


. Jugurtha, and flies to Rome — — V. 27 
Obtains a ſhare of the kingdom, but is again drove out by 
Jugurtha — — — 28 
Applies to Rome for aſſiſtance — — b. 
2 himſelf up to Jugurtha, and is cruelly put to death 

y him — — 


—_ 2 
Adoption, the laws of, among the Romans, VI. 106, 8 
Aduatici, retire to a ſtrong fort on the defeat of the Nervii, 
and are beſieged by Julius Cæſar — 
Make a fraudulent ſubmiſſion to Cæſar — 06 


Attack the Romans, are defeated, and the ſurvivors ſold 


for ſlaves. — — — 407 
butian law paſſed | — III. 242 
Adiles, the firſt creation of — 


— I. 
For the chronological ſeries ef theſe officers, ſee the 2 
of 1 Calendar, at ibe concluſion of volumes IV. 


— 
— 


and VIII. 
Ædui, how reduced to ſubjeQion by the Sequani VI. 457, 


— 


— 2 — — nl — — —— 


note. 


Differences among them decided by Cæſar a 488 


Are engaged in a revolt againſt the Romans by Convicto- 
litanus — — 491 
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N 
Amilianus, Scipio, was ſpectator of Maſſiniſſa's victory over 


the Carthaginians, — | IV. 269 
Diſtinguiſhes himſelf when a legionary 'T n in the 
third Punic war — 279 
Settles the kingdom of Maſylia at Maſlnifſa s defire at his 
death = — — 280 

Is choſen Conſul any; > on 285 
His family and hiſtory — 282, note. 
Succeeds to the command before Carthage — 285 
Reforms diſcipline — — 286 
Forces a paſſage into the city — — 288 
Carthage deſtroyed — — 291 
Amilius Barbula, L. ravages the territories of pe 
62 

| eilen L. his ſpeech | in the Senate; i in favour of the Agra- 
rian law — II. 60 


A milius Lepidus, M. beſieges Palantia in conjunction with 
his father-in-law pen but is e to give up the 
enterpriſe IV. 333 

Emilius, Mamercus, DiQator, "dis the Fidenates and 
Veientes under Tolumnius, King of the latter, II. 224 

Is elected Dictator NG and ſhortens the RR of the office 
of Cenſor 226, 


Is a third time- thoiln DiQator, and defeats the Fidenates 
232 
Emilius Papus, L. gives the Gauls a \ Genal overthrow III. 


252 
Emilius Paulus, L. choſen Conſul — III. _ 
His addreſs to the army before the battle of Cannæ 346 
ls killed in that battle — — 355 
Emilius Paulus, L. his character — VV. 212 
Is choſen Conſul and appointed to conduct the war in Ma- 
cedon — — ibid. 
His harangue to the people before his departure — 218 
Forces a paſſage into Macedonia — 220 
Defeats Perſes at Pydna — 223 
Macedonia ſubmits to him _ — 227 
Perſes ſurrenders himſelf — — 230 
Regulates the government of Macedon — 237 
His tyrannic treatment of the Grecian States — 238 
Gives a body of laws to Macedon — 241 
Plunders the Epirots — — 243 
His magnificent triumph — 244 
His domeſtic misfortunes — — 247 
Vor. VIII. U 


Emm X 
Eneas, how forced to quit the Trojan territories, — I. 67 


1 Lands in Italy — — 70 

| Arrives at Latium ; — — 71 

4 His ſpeech to Latinus — — 81 

Marries Lavinia — — 82 

Becomes King of Latium — ibid. 

His death _ — — 84 

qui, a bloody battle between, and the Yolſci — II. 2 

Conclude a peace with the Romans — 3 

Copy of the treaty — — — ibid. 

44 Beſiege Rome, during the pligue, in conjunction with the 

it Volſci i — — — 69 

11 . Surpriſe the citadel of 'Tuſculum  _— 100 

bl Are diſpoſſeſſed and made to paſs under the yoke — 101 
bl Ravage the 'Tuſculan territories —— — 104 

if Inveſt the camp of the Conſul Minucius — 105 

Are reduced by the Dictator Cincinnatus — 109 

Invade the Tuſculan territories —, — 120 

Are routed by the Conſul Romilius, and their camp ſeized 

by Sicinius Dentatus 143 


Revolt, and are ſubdued — — 480 

* his hiſtory, deification, and worſhip 522, note. 

His ſnake brought to Rome to cure the plague- — 522 

Etoliant, a confederacy formed by, with the Romans, againſt 

Philip of Macedon, — III. 425 

Are twice defeated by Philip — 444 
Terms of peace impoſed on them — 


503 
Decline taking part between Rome and Macedon , IV. 47 


oin the Romans and are worſted by Philip — 49 
heir arrogance on the battle of Cynocephalus — 63 


Stir up commotions in Greece againſt the Romans 93 
Invite the aſſiſtance of Antiochus — 102 
Aſk peace of the Romans 113 
Refuſe the terms propoſed — — 116 
Another fruitleſs application to Rome — 124 
Obtain a peace on ſevere terms — 129 
Barbarous tyranny exerciſed over them by Roman influ- 
ence — 1 38 


Afranius, Pompey's Lieutenant in Spain, ſkirmiſhes between 
his forces and thoſe of Julius Czſar — VII. 114 


4 Is harraſſed by Cæſar on his march — 122 
1 His conference with Cæſar — — 131 
if. Is forced to diſband his army — 132 
"i Is defeated in Africa by Sitius — 289 


. ; Africanius. 


4 Dm ER ——— pap 


1 

Africanus. See Scipio. 
Agatbocles, his hiſtory. — III. 127, note. 
Ageſipolis, Chief of the Rhodian embaſſy, his ſpeech to the 
Roman Senate — IV. 232 
Agrarian law, the firſt propoſal of, by the Conſul Spurius 
Caſſius — — II. 6 
The demand of, revived — 115 
The people hindered from paſſing it by the violence of 
the Patricians — — 119 
Is again agitated — — 242 
Is paſſed by the aſſiſtance of Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
| chus — — _ IV. 348 
Commiſſioners choſen for the difiribation of lands 349 
The execution of the commiſſion ſuſpended by conteſts 


19 
Is abrogated on the death of the Gracchi — Tor 


Agrigentum, is beſieged by the Romans — III. 143 


Is deſerted by Hannibal — — 146 
Agrippa, Menenius, his ſpeech in the Senate on the ſeceſſion 
of the two conſular armies to the Mons Sacer I. 400 

His ſpeech to the legions as deputy from the Senate 344* 


His death and magnificent obſequies — 
Agrippa, M. Vipſanius, Conſul, conſtructs the Julian por 

I. 1 þ 

Defeats Sextus Pompey's navy — — 

Takes Tyndaris — — — 167 

_ Gives Pompey” s navy another overthrow — 168 

Accepts the AÆAdileſnip — — 203 


His public works for the embelliſhment of Rome 204 
Commands Ottavius's fleet againſt Antony — 215 


| Defeats Antony at the battle of Actium — 218 
Alabanda, in Aſia, the groſs adulation of this town to the 
city of Rome — — IV. 204 
Alba, the city of, built by Aſcanius — I. 86 
United with Lavinium into one kingdom under Silvius 

| ibid. 
Succeſſion of its Kings — —— 87 
How engaged in a war with Rome — 169 
Treaty concluded between them — 271 
The 10 uperiority adjudged to Rome by the victory of the 
Horatii over the Curiatii — — 173 

Is demoliſhed by Tullus Hoſtilius, and the inhabitants 
tranſplanted to Rome — _ 179 
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 Albinovanus, treacherouſly murders his gueſts of the Marian 


Sen party at an entertainment W_—_— 
© » Alefia, a city of Gaul, is beſieged by Julius Cæſar VI. 504 

| Is ſurrendered -_ 515 
Alexander, King of Epirus, invades Italy — II. 424 
Enters into a treaty with the Romans — bbid. 

Account of his, death . — — 433 


Alerander Balas, defeats and kills Demetrius Soter, and ſeizes 
the kingdom of Syria  — — IV. 268 
exandria, the library there burnt—— VII. 233 
Deſcription of the Pharos — ibid. 


— * 


See Antony and Cleopatra, & c. 


Ilie, the Romans defeated on * banks \* by Brennus, 


| the Gauliſh General II. 294 
Allobrogas are d defeated by the Confuls Domitius 
and Fabius — V. 16 
Allucius, a Prince of Celtiberia, receives his captive miſtreſs 

| from the hands of P. Scipio III. 469 
Brings a reinforcement to him in return — 470 


5 Altinins, Dacius, his treacherous conduct between the " 


mis and Carthaginians — 404 
Cruel treatment of his family by Hannibal - — 40 
Ambjorix, Chief of the Eburones in Gaul, his revolt again 


the Romans _ — IS 438 
Betrays the troops_under Sabinus into ambuſh 441 
Murders Sabinus and totally deſtroys his troops — 443 


Attacks the camp of Q. Cicero — 444 
Is defeated by the unexpected arrival of Julius Cæſar 


449 
Is ſurpriſed by a party of Cæſar's horſe, and forced to fly, 


Ambrones, a great victory obtained over them and the £12 
toni by Caius Marius 1 — V. 117 
Amilcar, Barcha, i 2 ſent from Carthage to command the 
troops in Sici — F | III. 19 
Seiten Jack / — — J — — 
Ends the war by concluding a peace with the Conſul Lu- 
tatius — — — — , 203 
Defeats the rebellious — # 220 
Again defeats them 1 
Entirely deſtroys them W 30, 231 
Review of his intentions Y — 
Is killed in Spain 1 7 
"FM 
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Aniſus, a city of | Pontus, is. taken by Lucullus by aſſault | 


+0 SMS OECD V. 335 
A ulius, King of Alba, his. hiſtory , — — 1.90 
| Is killed by Romulus — — — 93 
Ancus Martius, grandſon of Numa Pompilius, choſen the 
2405 fourth King of Rome — — 180 
Ni Lane al — — 182 
Rome enlarged and improved by him — ibid. 
His other civil and military tranſactions — 183 
„Dee — — 184 


Andriſeus, impoſes himſelf on the Macedonians as a ſon of 


Ws ONT hs e | | IV. 218 
+ Reduces Epirus — — — 236 
* Triumphs PEE es, ——— — 248 
Annius, L. Preſident of the Latine council, his embaſſy to 
. the Roman Segate ... — — II. 406 


Antigonus, couſin-german. to Philip of Macedon, diſcovers 
the treachery of Perſes to his brother Demetrius 
3 9 | | | IV. 163 
Is put to death by Perſes — — 164 
Antiochus, the Great, his deſcent and poſſeſſions — 68 
Sends ambaſſadors to Rome to treat of an alliance — 87 
Marries his daughters to the Kings of Egypt and Cappa- 


docia on BE — 94 
Reſolves on a war with Rome — 97 
HFannibal's advice to him — — 98 
Is diſſuaded by Thoas from ſending Hannibal to Italy 101 
Is received by the Ætolians — — 102 
Is refuſed admittance to Chalcis — 103 
Is received at Chalcis — _ 0 
Marries and ſpends the winter in feaſting — 
Is defeated by the Romans at Thermopyls — 112 
His fleet defeated — — 116 
His fleet under Hannibal worſted _ 119 
His fleet under Polyxenidas defeated «— — 120 
Makes propoſals of peace _ — 121 
Sends Scipio Africanus his ſon — — 122 
Battle of Magneſia — — ibid. 
Obtains peace — — 124, 131 
His death — — _ 233 
| U3 Antiochus 
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Antiochus Aſiaticus, the laſt of the Seleucidæ, is * T: 


Pompey — — 
Anliocbus Epiphanes, how he obtained the crown of Syria 
IV. 233 
His ambitious war on Egypt — — ibid. 
Is obliged to deſiſt from his conqueſts by Popillius, the 
Roman ambaſſador — — 234 
His death — — — 257 
Antipater, commotions excited by him in Judza V. 369 


Antium, is taken from the Volſci by T. Quinctius I. 66 
A colony ſent there 67 
A council held there by Brutus, Caſſius, and Cicero, after 
the death of Cæſar VIL. 422 
Antonius, or Antony, Lucius, brother den M. Antony, elected 
Conſul — VII. 140 
Unites with Fulvia in making a 0 between his brother 
and Octavius — — ibid. 
Flies with his brother's children to the provinces under his 
protection — — — 141 
Is reduced to ſurrender himſelf up to Octavius — 145 
Is ſent by Octavius Pro-Conſul into Spain — 146 
Antonius, Marcus, e. is ſent to reduce the Cilician pi- 
rates — — V. 308 
Is defeated, and * of grief — — 309 
Antonius, or Antony, Marcus, is elected Tribune VII. 23 
An account of his life previous to the commencement of 
the civil wars — ibid. note z. 
His ſpeech to the people againſt Pompey' s meaſures 25 
His letter to Cicero exhorting him to join with Cæſar 


8 
The command of the forces in Italy given to him by Cx: 
far — — — 108 
Drives Libo, Pompey's admiral, from the harbour of 
Brunduſium — — 177 
Follows Cæſar with troops into Greece — 179 
His poſt at the battle of Pharſalia — 208 


Is choſen Maſter of the Horſe to Cæſar as Dictator 257 
The cauſe of his oppoſition to the Tribune Dolabella 
„„ 

Purchaſes Pompey's eſtate and houſes — 259 
Is diſtreſſed for money to pay for his purchaſe — 236 
Hinders Dolabella from obtaining the Conſulſhip 70 
Divorces his wife and marries Fulvia, the widow of Clo- 
dius — — — 371 


Offers 


II N D 
Offers the regal title to Cæſar —— 373 
Marries his daughter to the ſon of Lepidus — 404 
Adviſes conciliatory meaſures with the conſpirators againſt 


Cæſar — — — 405 
Makes an oration to the people over Cæſar's bod 408 
Temporiſes with the conſpirators —— 414 
Makes a progreſs through Italy — 416 
Letter from Brutus and Caſſius to him — 418 
Prepares for war againſt them — 419 


Seizes the public treaſure 420 
Enters into an accommodation with young Sextus Pompey 

in Spain 424 
His invectives againſt Cicero in the Senate — 433 
Letter ſent to him from Brutus and Caſſius — 435 
Goes to Brunduſium to raiſe forces — 440 
Returns to Rome with an army 443 
Leaves the city precipitately to ſeize Ciſalpine Gaul 444 
The Senate ſends peremptory orders to deſiſt from his 


deſign — VIII. 3 
His propoſals to the Senate — 5 
His letter to Hirtius and Octavius — 16 
Surpriſes Panſa's army, but is afterwards defeated by Hir- 

tius — — — 22 
Is defeated before Mutina by the two Conſuls — 26 
Is joined by Lepidus — 69 
Is joined by Pollio and Plancus — 100 


The ſecond triumvirate formed by him, OQtavius and 


Lepidus — 106 
His ſhare in the proſcriptions that followed — 119 
The firſt battle of Philippi — — 128 


Defeats Brutus at the ſecond battle of Philippi — 131 
Goes to the Eaſtern provinces to raiſe money for his ſol- 


diers — — — 134 
His extortions and voluptuouſneſs in Aſia — 135 
Is captivated by the charms of Cleopatra — 137 
Spends a whole year luxuriouſly with Cleopatra in Egypt 

| 138 
His wife Fulvia creates diſſenſions in Italy, in order to draw 

him home — — 140 
Fulvia dies of grief — 148 
Domitius Ahenobarbus ſurrenders up his fleet to him 

ibid. 
Is reconciled to Octavius and marries Octavia ibid. 


An accommodation entered into with Sextus Pompey 149 
v4 Loiters 
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'- Loiters away his time at Athens with his new wife 151 


'The war with Pompey renewed — 153 
A difference between him and Otavius a by his 
wife Octavia — 157 
Returns into the Eaſt — 158 
Sends for Cleopatra into _ and grants all her ambiti- 
ous demands — m 175 


Prepares to undertake his Parthian expedition — 177 
His Lieutenant Oppius, with two legions, cut to pieces 

by Phraates — — 179 
Gains a trifling advantage over the Parthian forces 180 
Compounds with Phraates for a ſafe retreat — 182 


Is attacked by him on his march back — ibid. 
Is continually harraſſed by him during his march 183 
Eſcapes out of Parthia — _ 187 
Returns to Alexandria with Cleopatra — 189 


Sextus Pompey put to death by his orders — 195 
Is encouraged by the king of Media to undertake another 


expedition into Parthia — — 198 
Seizes Artabazes, King of Armenia — 199 
Triumphs at Alexandria _ — ibid. 

His treaty with Artabazes, King of Media — 200 
Refuſes a viſit from Octavia — — ibid. 
Declares Cleopatra his wife — 202 
Divorces Octavia — — 206, 207 
His accuſation againſt Octavius ſent to the Senate 207 
_ his army at Epheſus — 208 

is will ſeized and made public by Octavius — 210 

Amount of his forces — — 212 
Is totally defeated at Actium — 218 
His overtures to Octavius — — 226 
The remainder of his fleet and troops go over to ORavius 
229 

Stabs himſelf — — — 231 
His death and character _ — 232 


Is magnificently buried by Cleopatra — — 234 
Antyllius, a L. ictor, inſults the people at a Comitia, and is 


killed by them _ — IV. 396 
Apollonia, a city of Macedon, ſends an embaſly to Rome 
III. 107 


Appian way, the road ſo called, conſtructed — II. 467 
Appius Claudius. See Claudine. 


Appius 


I NIA DC RB: X 


Appius Pulcher 1s tried on the accuſation of Dolabella, for 

miſconduct in Cilicia, and 1 by the aſſiſtance of 

his ſucceſſor Cicero — — VI. 353 

Cicero's letters to hm — — — 359 
Is choſen Cenſor — — — 

Aguilius, Prætor of Sicily, reduces the revolted ſlaves, under 

- their King Athenio, in that iſland — V. 128 

Is brought to trial for extortion in his province — 137 

Is ſent into Aſia to reſtore the ny of ee and Cap- 


padoc ia — 171 
Is given up to Mithridates by th the people of f Mitylene, and 
put to a reproachful death — 176 
Aquitain, a province of antient Gaul, its boundaries VI. 
| 367 

See Gaul. 


A revolt there ſuppreſſed by Publius Craſſus — 415 
Arcadians, a colony of, ſettled in Italy under Evander I. 74 
Civiliſe the Aborigines — — 78 
Arcbagatbut, introduces the art of ſurgery into Rome 
III. 260, note. 
Archelaus, General to Mithridates, King of Pontus, takes 
Delos, and plunders the temple of Apollo V. 195 
Defends the Piræus at Athens againſt Sylla — 197 
His vaſt army defeated by Sylla — 203 
Is ſuſpected of betraying his truſt in this ation — 208 
Takes refuge with Murzna, and encourages him to at- 
tack Mithridates — — 321 
Archimedes, his ſurpriſing machines for the defence of the 
city of Syracuſe againſt the Romans III. 403, 404 


Is killed on the capture of the-city — 418 
Ardea, and Aricia, a track of land litigated between theſe. 
cities, ſeized by the Romans — II. 
The Romans put an end to a civil war among the Ardea- 
tes — — — 217 
The Romans make them amends for the ſeizure of their 
land — — — 218 
Aretas, King of Arabia petræa, aflifts ] Hyrcanus againſt Ariſ- 
tobulus, King of Judza — . V. 369 
Is forced to return home by the Romans — 370 
Is reduced to a ſubmiſſion by Pompey _ 376 
Argos, is delivered up to Nabis by Philip of Macedon IV. 61 
The inhabitants recover their liberty — 86 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, is driven from his kingdom 
by Demetrius Soter — — 260 
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IX Ra X. 
The kingdom ſhared between him and his ſuppoſititious , 


brother Holophernes, by a Roman decree — 261 
Is killed in aſſiſting the Romans againſt Pergamus 378 
Ariarathes, ſon of Mithridates, King of Pontus, ſeizes on 


Cappadocia by his father's order _ N. 273 
Aries, or battering-ram, the ſeveral ſorts of this machine 
deſcribed — — I. 285, note. 


Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, is expelled from his 
kingdom by Mithridates, King of Pontus — 144 


Is reſtored by Sylla — _ — 148 
Is again dethroned by Mithridates — 4 
Is reinſtated by the Roman Commiſſioners — 


Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, is protected and adviſed 
by Cicero, when Governor of Cilicia — VI. 318 
His poverty — — 320, note. 
Arioviſtus, a German Prince, his tyranny in Gaul 385 
Meſſages between him and Julius Cztar — 386 
His interview with Cæſar — — 392 
Confines Cæſar's deputies — — 395 
His reaſons for declining a battle with Czſar — 396 
Is forced by him to an engagement, and routed — 397 
Ariſtarchus, an orator of 'Tarentum, eſcapes from the hands 
of Pyrrhus, and goes to Rome — III. 74 
Ariſtion, an Epicurean philoſopher, perſuades the Atheni- 
ans to take part with AE: King of Pontus, 


againſt Rome — V. 195 
Aſſumes the ſupreme Em in Athens for Mithridates 
186 

Is condemned to death by Sylla, on 3 the city — 
Is put to death 208 
Ariſto, a tragedian, ade a a confpiracy,'s and occaſions a 
revolution in Syracuſe — — III. 396 
Ariſtobulus, is made King of Judæa, on his brother Hirca- 
nus being depoſed — — V. 369 


Pleads his cauſe before Pompey — — 374 
Is put in chains by Pompey for his duplicity — 383 
Marches in the proceſſion at Pompey's triumph VI. 84, 


note. 

Is ſet at liberty by Julius Gale | VII. 108 
Is poiſoned by Pompey's partiſans — — 199 
Ariſtonicus, baſtard brother of Attalus, King of Pergamus, 


ſeizes the crown on his death — IV. 373 
Defeats the Roman Conſul Craſſus — 376 
Is conquered and taken by Perperna —— ibid. 

Arſiuob, 


IN D FN 


Ar ſinos, ſiſter to Ptolemy, King of Egypt, is forced, with 
her ſiſter Cleopatra, to fly into Syria — VII. 230 
Cauſes Achillas, the Egyptian General, to be killed 


Is baniſhed by Julius Cæſar — 246 
Her death procured by her ſiſter Cleopatra VIII. 138 
Artabazes, King of Armenia, joins Phraates, King of Par- 
thia, and cuts to pieces Oppius, Antony's Lieutenant, 


with his two legions — — VIII. 179 
Is ſeized by Antony - — —— 198 
Is put to death by Cleopatra after the defeat at Actium 


225 
Artemidorus, a Greek philoſopher, warns Julius Ceſar of 
the conſpiracy formed againſt him, which he neglects 


VII. 384 
Arvaci, ſue to the Conſul Metellus for peace — IV. 307 
Obtain a peace of him — — 309 
Aruns, ſon of King Porſena, perſuades his father to make 
peace with Rome — — I. 270 
Is killed in battle — — 277 
Aruns, a native of Cluſium, his wife carried off by an orphan 
under his guardianſhip — — II. 288 
Brings an army of Gauls into Italy, which beſieges Clu- 
ſium — 291 
Aſcanius ſucceeds his father Æneas in the kingdom of 8 
. © 5 
Reduces Mezentius to grant him peace — ibid. 
Builds the city of Alba — — 86 
Aſculum, battle of, between the Romans and King Dos 
. 88 

The city of, reduced — — 10 
Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian General, is defeated by Regulus 
162 


Is defeated by the Romans at Lilybæum — 174 


Aſdrubal, ſon-in-law to Amilcar, ſucceeds him in the com- 


mand of the army in Spain — — 264 

Is murdered — 266 
Aſdrubal, brother to Hannibal, is defeated by the Celtiberi- 
ans — U 1 
Marches to join his brother in Italy — _ 
Retroſpect of his ill ſucceſſes in Spain — 445 

Is defeated and killed in an action with the Conſuls Livius 
and Nero — — — 477 


Aſina, 
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Afond, Cn. Cornelius, the Roman Admiral, is, with his fleet, 
taken at Lipara by Hannibal — 148 
Commands the fleet again and takes Panormus — 172 

Ateius, Tribune of the People, invokes the gods, and de- 

votes Craſſus to deſtructions on his ſetting out for Par- 

thia — — an — VI. 243 
Ategua, in Spain, is taken by Julius Cæſat— 327 
Athenio, a Cilician ſlave becomes King of the revolted ſlaves 
at Lilybæum — — V. 126 
20s Salvius, but is confined by him — 1127 
ucceeds to the command on the death of Salvius 128 

Is killed — — —— 129 

Athens, is beſieged by Philip of Macedon — IV. 44 
Ridiculous reſentment of the Athenians againft Philip 


- 49 

An embaſly from, to the Roman Senate — 264 
The chief power in, ſeized by Ariſtion, an Epicurean 
philoſopher, for Mithridatcs =_ V. 196 
Is beſieged by Sylla — — 197 
Is taken, and deprived of its privileges — 201 


Atilius, M. completes the reduction of Pergamus IV. 378 
Atilius Regulus, M. Conſul, his operations againſt the Sam- 
nites — 3 
Atinius Labeo, Tribune of the people, attempts the life of 
the Cenſor Metellus — — IV. 376 
Atrax, in Theſſaly, its gallant defence againſt the Conſul 
Flaminius = — 522 684 
Attalus, brother to Eumenes, King of Pergamus, is ſent by 
his brother ambaſſador to the Roman Senate — 249 
Attalus Philometer, King of Pergamus, dies, leaving the 
Roman people heir to all his goods — 349 
Atticus, his account of the diſcontent of the Roman people 
at the triumph of Julias Cæſar for his ſucceſs over Pom- 
pey's ſons | VII. 336, note. 
His death and character — VIII. 213, note. 
See Cicero. 
Attius Tullus, General of the Volſci, receives Coriolanus 
kindly after his bamiſhment from Rome - — I. 193 
Accuſes him of betraying the Volſcian cauſe — 416 
Avaricum, a city in Gaul, is ſpared by Vircingetorix, when 
he deſolated the country to diſtreſs the Romans VI. 476 
Is beſieged by Julius Cæſar — — ibid. 
Is taken and the inhabitants put to the ſword — 483 


Aventinus, 


5, 
; 


" 


h KF: 


| Aventinuz, Mount, derivation of its name .  .— I. 88 


The grant of to the people obtained by 0 the Tribune L. 
Tcihwus - 111 
The ſtatue of Juno brought by Comillus fem Veiiz and a 
temple dedicated to her there — 275 
Avernus, this lake joined with that of Lucrinus, to form the 
Julian port _ — WII. 156 


Augury, whence that art of divination was derived J. 94, 


note, 

The principles of the art — 1 Ioa, note. 

Augurs regularly inſtituted as a claſs of che 2 by 

Numa — 150 

Auguſt, the month of, whence it derived its name VItt-gg 
Auguſtus, See Offlavius. 


Aulus, brother to the Conſul Albinus, e his brother's 


army againſt Jugurtha, and is reduced by him to paſs 


under the oke — — V. 41 
Aulus Cæcina, writes a libel on Julius Cæſar, and afterwards 


writes a panegyric on him to obtain/pardon VII. 388, 


note Ss * 


Aurelius Oreſſes, L L. is ſent to ſuppreſs a rebellion in Sardinia 


IV. 386 

Aurunci, engage in war with the Romans, and are defeated 
I. 388 

Attack the Wee upd are defeated by the Dictator Ca- 
millus — II. 388 
Are aſſiſted againſt the Sidicini — 421 


B. 


Baculus, Sextius, à Centurion, his bold advice to Galba, on 
being ſurpriſed by the Gauls at Oftodurus VL 410 
His gallant conduct and death under Q. Cicero at Aduatica 


466 
Baleares, the iſlands ſo called, Es: by the Conſul Me- 
tellus — — IV. 390 
Baſſus, Cæcilius, ſeizes the — of Syria, and puts Sex- 
tus Cæſar to death _ — VII. 14 
Baſtarnæ, are invited to come and ſettle in Dardania by Phi- 
lip of Macedon — — IV. 156 
Philip dying during their journey, only 30, ooo arrive 
16 


Battering ram, the ſeveral kinds of this machine deſcribed 
| II. 285, note. 


Beaufort, 


— — — 


. 
Beaufort, M. de, remarks on his objections to the credibility 
of the early part of the Roman hiſtory III. v. to liv. 
Belloveſus, account of the migration of the Celtæ under his 
conduct — — — II. 289, note. 
Belge, a league formed among, againſt the Romans VI. 398 
Break up their camp to ſeparate homeward — 401 
Are routed in their retreat by Czfar — 402 
A ſecond great defeat of by him — 404 

Belgic Gaul. See Gaul. 

Beſtia, L. Calpurnius, Conſul, is ſent to reduce Jugurtha, 
but 1s corrupted by him — V. 33 
Is condemned for his conduct in this affair — 45 
Goes into voluntary exile on the breaking out of the Italic 
war — — — 159 
Bibulus, L. Calpurnius, is aſſociated with Julius Cæſar in the 
conſulſhip by the influence of the Senate — VI. 93 
Oppoſes Cæſar's proſecution of Pompey's agrarian law 
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99 
He and his party forcibly driven from the Forum, and the 
law paſſed — — 101 
Bibulus, Pompey's Admiral, deſtroys a number of Julius 
Czſar's tranſport-veſlels — VII. 105 
Dies e 
Bocebus, King of Mauritania, father-in-law of Jugurtha, 
raiſes forces to aſſiſt him after his defeat V. 77 
Endeavours to treat with the Romans — 38, 8 
Surpriſes the Romans, and is, with Jugurtha, routed by 
Marius — — — 88, 89 
Is again defeated by him — — 91 
Applies to Marius for a treaty — 92 
Delivers up Jugurtha to Sylla — — 102 
1 Bogud, King of Mauritania, contributes to Cæſar's victo 
over young Cn. Pompey and Labienus — VII. 329 
oins Antony againſt Octavius _ VIII. 212 
s killed by Agrippa — 215 
Bobemia, account of the ſettlement of, by the Celtæ II. 289, 
| . | note. 
Boii, make war againſt Rome, and are ſubdued III. 234 
Bojorix, Chief of the Cimbri, kills his Roman priſoner 
Aurelius Scaurus for diſſuading him from attacking Italy 
* V. 106 
Is totally defeated by Marius and Catulus — 121 
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Bologna, 


Tor 


JJ / Re. Of, 


rr 


2 


E 


Bologna, the city of, obtains exemption from the oath to ſerve 


Octavius againſt Antony — VIII. 212 
Bomilcar, confident of Jugurtha, aſſaſſinates Maſſiva, grand- 
ſon of Maſſiniſſa i V. 39 
Leads a detachment to ſurpriſe Rutilius, and is routed by 
him — — — 51 

Js put to death by Jugurtha for conſpiring againſt his lite 

| | 66 


Boſphorus, kingdom of. See Pharnaces, and Mithridates. 
Brennus, King or General of the Gauls, beſieges Cluſium 


II. 291 

Marches to Rome — — — 293 
Defeats the Romans on the banks of the Alliõa 294 
Enters Rome, murders the remaining citizens, and burns 
their houſes — — 295 
Is diſcovered in an attack of the capitol, by the cackling 
of geeſe — — — 300 
Agrees to a ranſom of the capitol — 302 


Is, with his army, deſtroyed by Camillus — 303 
Britain, ambaſſadors from, ſent to Cæſar in Gaul VI. 424 
The natives oppoſe the landing of Czfar _ 426 


Cæ ſar lands — — — 427 
The Britons attack his foragers — 429 
Are repulſed in an attack upon Cæſar's camp ibid. 
Cæſar returns to Gaul _ „ i 430 
Cœæſar returns — 433 
Cæſar gains an advantage over Caſſibelanus, King of the 
Trinobantes — — 435 
Caſſibelanus ſues for peace, and Cæſar returns to Gaul 

| s 2-7 | 436 
Brunduſium, is evacuated by Pompey, and ſeized by Julius 
Cæſar —— VII. 68 


Brutulus Papius, author of the revolt of the Samnites, kills 
himſelf on being delivered up to the Romans II. 443 
Brutus, D. Junius, builds the town of Valentia, to ſettle 


the remains of Viriatus's army — IV. 329 
Subdues the Luſitanians 332 
Acquires the ſurname Gallæcus — id. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, how he eſcaped on the murder of 

his father — — _ I. 227 


Inſtauces of his wiſdom in his journey to Delphos 237 
On the violation and death of Lucretia, excites the people 
againſt Tarquin and his family — — 241 
Is elected Conſul — — 246 
Takes 


. — cc 


I NN 1 E- X. 


Takes an oath never to recall the Tarquins, nor create a 


King in Rome — — 251 

His ſons engage in a conſpiracy in favour of Tarquin 253 
Condemns his ſons to death — — 254 

: Procures the diſmiſſion of Collatinus from the conſulſhip 
| 258 

Is killed in battle by Tarquin's fon  — 261 


Brutus, Lucius Funius, a Plebeian, his ſpeech to the Sena- 
torian deputies ſent to the legions at Mons facer 340 
Propoſes the election of Tribunes of the people 346 
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F; Is choſen Tribune — U — 347 

F Increaſes the tribunitial power — _ 355 
3 Brutus, D. defeats L. Domitius in a naval engagement off 
1 the harbour of Marſeilles — VII. 139 
4:8} Obtains a ſecond victory over the Maſſilian fleet and Naſi- 
Fi dius — — — 141 
1 Takes poſſeſſion of Ciſalpine Gaul on Cæſar's death 413 
$i Is beſieged in Mutina by M. Antony — 448 


—— — 
* 


Contributes to the defeat of Antony by a ſucceſsful —1 


— — 
5 n 
4. cas. 4 69 


$i during his battle with the Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa 
15 2% | VIII. 26 
5 His reaſons for not purſuing Antony given in a letter to 
"= Cicero — — — 48 
[Ts Farther correſpondence between them ibid. note. 
0 Is joined by Plancus — — 70 
iq Is deſerted by him _ — —. 100 
17 Is killed, endeavouring to fly into Macedonia — 103 
"lt Brutus, Marcus, ſurrenders himſeif up to Pompey in Gaul, 
437% and is put to death by him WY V. 256 
Js Brutus, M. is ſpared by Julius Cæſar's eſpecial order, after 
3% the battle of Pharſalia _ — VII. 218 
34) Compoſes a panegyric on Cato — 312 
| Is | Puts away his wife Claudia, and marries Portia, Cato's 
3:9} daughter > — — — _ ibid. 
FF Makes an oration to Cæſar in favour of Dejotarus 347 
4:31 His family and character — — 378, note. 
7 $1 Is engaged by Caſſius in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar 
iy ibid. 
$3304 His wife Portia's extraordinary ſcheme to draw the ſecret 
| 406 from him — — 23380, note. 
1 Murders Cæſar in the Senate-houſe — 306 
1 Takes refuge in the Capitol — — 402 
| 5 : 3 himſelf in a ſpeech to the people — 403 
Fi 4 etires to Lanuvium — — 411 
1 His 
4 - 
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His letter, jointly with Caffius, to Antony — 418 
Is ſent by Antony to buy corn in Sicily — 421 
| Holds a council at Antium with Caffius and Cicero 422 
His ſucceſſes in Greece againſt "Antony's brother VIII. 
His letter to Cicero on the decree of the- Senate again 


Lepidus — — 14— 
Farther correſpondence between them — 77, 85 
His letter to Atticus reſpecting Cæſar's conduct 80 


8 Revenges the murder of Cicero on C. Antonius — 17 
His rigorous conduct in the Eaſtern provinces— 125 
Is reported to have been warned of his fate by an apparition 


| I 26, note k. 

The firſt battle of Philippi — 128 

Is defeated at the ſecond battle of Philipp, and puts an end 

do his life — — 4131 

His character — run 

| SET. Roman, A view of the ſeveral kinds of II. 410, note, 
C. 

Cænina, Acron King of, makes war on Romulus J. 118 

Acron killed, and the city deſtroyed — 119 


The inhabitants incorporated among the Romans 119, 120 
Cœpio, Q, is deceived, defeated, and killed by r 
the Italian Conſul — 
Cæpio, Servilius, procures ſome of the Senators to be feſtored 
to the bench of Judges, from which privilege the whole 
body of them had been excluded by Caius Gracchus 


3 104 
His operations 1 the Cimbri —  — 105 
He and Mallius defeated by the Cimbri — 106 


Is depoſed and his eſtate confiſcated — 1057, 142 


Cepio, 2, Servilius, unjuſtly attacks Viriatus, after peace 


had been concluded with him — IV. 323 
Procures Viriatus to be killed — 324 
Ceſar, C. Julius, when born — V. 136, note f. 
arries the daughter of the Conſul Cinna — 2217 

His narrow eſcape from Sylla's proſcriptions — 231 


Account of his parents — — 433 
His early tranſactions — — 434 
His adventure with the pirates — 435 
Is elected High · Prieſt — — — 
His character — — 
His conduct in reſpect to Catiline inquired into — 465 
Var. VIII. X Is 
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Is accuſed of being concerned in Catilige's er 


37 
His ſpeech i in the Senate lt putting the conſpirators to 


a 
Is elected Prætor, and „„ to ruin Gatulus 66 


| Inſtigates the Tribune Metellus Nepos to proſecute Cicero 


70 
puts away his wife Pompeia, on account of her connections 


| 73 
| His ſucceſſes iu Spain, and . to the conſulſhip 93 


The firſt triumvirate formed by him, Pompey and Craſſus 
94 


| Adopts | Pompey” S.agrarian law — 98 
Impriſons Cato for vppoſing this lag — _ 99 
Drives his 3 Bibulus trom the Forum; and 5 


his law | 

| Adiſts Clodius in; * ſoit. of — declared 2 Plcbeians 

out of reſentment to Cicero 105 

Procures a ratification of all Pompey's Afatic tranſaftions 

107 

Obtains the provinces, of the two Gaulss — 115 
. Gives Pompey his daughten Julian mats #brd. - 

Marries Calpurnia, the daughter of 2 m6 

1s ſuppoſed. to -have-peiſened. Vettius 3 n 

Is vindicated from this aſperſion 118 — jbid. 

His favour courted. by Cicero — 249 


Death of his daughter Julia, the, wife of Pompey 278 
Fee to oppoſe the. paſſage of the Helvetii into Gaul 


313 
Routs a body of the Helvetii paſſing the Aras — 305 


Is informed of prog: ot J en, ien him, by Lit- 


cus, Eur to eins 378 
Defeats the . — Oy 382 
Sends them back to their gwo county — 383 


The Gauls implore his protection againſt Arioviſtus 384 
| Meſſages, between him. and Arioviſtus — 386 


His troops ſeized with/a\panic | —— 389 
Reviv es. their courage, and marches 10. the camp of Ario- 
; viſtus —_ — — bes 391 
is interview with Ariqyiſtus —— zya 


is ambaſſadors arreſted by Arioviſtns —_—— 395 
Forces Arioviſtus to a battle, and routs him — 39) 
— the 1 Wan, the Romans 

398 
Routs 


* 


E DB WE 
Routs them in their retreat homeward — 4101 
Attacks the Sueſſones, and takes Noviodunum — 402 
Gives the Belgæ another defeat with great ſlaughter 


| 404 
| Beſieges the Aduatici in a ſtrong town, who make a frau- 
dulent ſubmiſſion to him — 406 

ls attacked by them, defeats them, and ſells the townſmen 
for flaves — — 408 

A revolt in. Celtic Gaul — — 411 
a the Vencti in a naval engagement — 412 
Lis ſevere. treatment of the Veneti — 414 
A victory over the nethbonring ve gained by Titurius 

» . Sabinus I * ibid. 


Negotiates with a bad of Gm "who, driven out of 
their own country by the Suevii, had been. inyined into 


Gaul 1 = 23101 418 
Is attacked by them treacherouily — 419 
Routs them totally — 441 
Builds a bridge over the Rhine, and paſſes the river. 423 
Receives ambaſſadors from Britain ww, 4424 
12 on the Britiſh coaſtkꝛ pf hoes ANN: 
Lands, and his fleet afterwards ſhattered by a form 427 
His foragers attacked by the Brigogy N 
Returns to Gaul 430 
| Decides the conteſt between Indutiomarus {and ing 
f 1431 
Lands the ſecond time in Britain — 433 


Reduces Caſſibelanus to peace, and returns To 437 
. Reſcues Q. Ci icero, whoſe camp was beſet by e 449 


3 the territories of the Nervil — 455 1 
. . » Suppreſles the revolt of the Senones Ws ok es 
|: . Paſſes the Rhine again nx ++ $67 1 
4 > Marches,againſt the Eburones. ,. — 464 | 
His vigilance 1 in collecting his troops to oppoſe 99 
F 1: Jon — — m 473 
Revenges the maſſacre of the Roman Citizens A Genahum : 
| 474 ; 
g Beſieges Avaricuůn k“ — 477 
a Takes the town, and puts the inhabitants to the ſword 
a 14 483 4 
| Compoles differences among the dui — 486 4 
] - Marches to Gergovia 487 4 
; | Recovers the quan auxiliaries. which Litavicus was. car- 
rying to Vircingetorix _ — 490 4 
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His men make an unſucceſsful attempt on Gergovia 495 
Reproves his rope for their temerity and diſobedience 


| 497 

Retires from Gameria — — ibid. 
Is attacked by Vircingetorix, whom he defeats 503 
Defeats him in a fecond engagement — 505 
Beſieges Ale ſia _ _ ibid. 
Engages the 1 army which came to the relief of the 
town 2 en 3511 
Defeats them — — 514 
Ale ſia ſurrendered to him — — 515 
Reduces the Bituriges 516 
Defeats and kills Correus, General of the Betlovaci 521 


Beſieges Uxellodunum — — 524 
His fevere treatment of the garriſon on its ſurrendry 525 


| Reſtores Gaul to peace the laſt year of his government 


27 
Pompey recalls one of his legions — VII? 18 16 
His letter to the pec ple for an accommodation wich Pom- 


pe), read by M. Antony — — 25 
Is or ered to diſdand his army by a a decree of the Senate 


Preparations made by the ha. en party | to recuee bim 


Paſſes the Rubicon 35 
Account of the negotration nn bim and d Pompey 38 


| Ix deſerted by his Lieutenant Labienus | — 44 


Encamps at Corfinium — 51 
Corfinium is delivered up to him by the garriſon 56 
His letter to Oppius and Balbns — — 59 
Again endeavours to treat with Fempey — 65 
Sits down before Brunduſium — — 66 
Enters Brunduſium on Pompey's embarkation — 67 
Remarks on the enterprize he was now N in 68 
Returns toward Rome — m — 81 
Invites Cicero to join him at Rome _ ibid. 
Cicero's reply — — — 82 
His conference with Cicero — — 84 
Writes again to Cicero — 87 
Arrives at Rome, and harangues the Senate — 104 
Seizes the public treaſure — — 106 
His remarks on Cato's conduct to his wife Marciato8, note. 
Sets out for Spain 109 
The inhabitants of Marſeilles mut their gates againſt him 
110 

Oppoſes 


KE a <3 


Oppoſes himſelf to Pompey's Lieutenant Afranius 114 \% 


Harraſſes Afranius on his march — 122 
His conference with Afranius — 130 
Obliges Afranius to diſband his army — 132 
Varro ſubmits to him — 136 
His generous behaviour to Gades — 137 
Marſeilles ſurrenders to him — 140 
Is created Dictator — — 159 
Reduces the ninth legion, which had mutinied, to obedi- 
ene — — 160 
Is choſen Conſul — — ibid. 
Follows Pompey into Greece — 464 


Part of his tran — deſtroyed by Bibulus — , 
Makes freſh overtures to Pompey — — bi 
His conference with Libo — 469 


His tranſports at Brunduſium harraſſed by Libo — 176 


Is joined by Antony with troops from Brunduſium 279 
Forms lines of circumvallation round Pompey's army 


18 
His lines forced by Pompey — 185 
His harangue to his ſoldiers on this diſaſter — 194 
Removes his camp — — 195 
Takes and plunders Gomphi — 201 
The order of battle at Pharſalia — 207 
Defeats Pompey — — 209 
His treatment of his priſoners — 213 
Follows Pompey to Egypt — 228 
Engages in the diſpute between Ptolemy and his ſiſter 

Cleopatra — — 230 
Is beſieged in the palace at n by Achillas, the 
Egyptian General — 233 
Gets poſſeſſion of the Pharos — ibid. 


Defeats the Egyptian fleet at Cherſoneſus — 236 


Gives the Egyptians another defeat in the port of Alexan- 
„ 
Is worſted in another action, and forced to throw hi 
into the ſea and ſwim to another ſhip 
Releaſes Ptolemy, whom he had detained priſoner — 
Mithridates of Pergamus raiſes an army to aſſiſt him 243 
Defeats Ptolemy's army who is drowned in his retreat 


245 

Enters triumphantly into Alexandria — ibid. 
Settles the government of Egypt on Cleopatra and her ſur- 
viving brother — — 246 


E Cleopatra 


a 


I i NN D FE . 
v8 Cleopatra bears him a ſon — 246 
14 Goes to Syria to reduce Pharnaces, King of the Beſphorus 
We. 1 2 8 
1 Defeats Pharnaces — — — 22 
1 Returns to Italy — — — 255 
1 Is choſen Dictator 5 257 
| Cauſes himſeif to be choſen ; Conſul, wry continues his 
4 ; | dictatorſhip through the year — 258 
14 j Suppreſſes a mutiny of his legions — 260 
— 19 Sets out for Africa — — 263 
1 Lands at Adrumetum —— 264 
1 | Gives battle to Labienus — — 267 
THY Invefts Thapſus  - 272 
1 Defeats the united forces opt Scipio and 1 — 274 
„ His remark on the death of Cato — 287 
1:8 Reduces Mauritania to a Roman province — 290 
| "G1 | Returns to Rome — | 292 
„ His four magnificent nen — 293 
3 1 | Rewards his ſoldiers, and celebrates games — 295 
3:30 Dedicates his temple of Venus Genitrix — 296 
4948 His civil adminiſtration ' — — ibid. 
1 Reforms the calendar — — — $300 
1 Pardons M. Marcellus — — 304 
1 Pardons Eigarius — — 309 
1 Anſwers Cicero's panegyric on Cato — 312 
i a Goes to Spain to reduce Pompey's ſons — 324 
' 0 I Takes Ategua © — 327 
4 Defeats young Cn. Pompey and Labienus — 329 
. Poſſeſſes himſelf of Corduba — 330 
419; Reduces Hiſpalis — — — 331 
4187 Returns to Rome, and triumphs for his ſucceſſes over Pom- 
33! 2 336 
1 Proclaims a general amneſty 6 337 
43% Diveſts himſelf of the conſulſhip _ ibid. 
i Extravagant honours paid him by the Senate — 338 
bo + Proſtitutes the conſular dignity to gratify his favourites 
4 0 
| "BI The cauſe of Dejotarus pleaded before _ — * 
1 Viſits Cicero — 34 
415 Letters from Salluſt to him on the ba of the Roman 
1 commonwealth — — 351, 363 
| 13 Meditates on a Parthian in. to revenge the death of 
| N Divers grand works projected by — — 372 
1 Refuſes 
i 
1 


IN DU ETL X 
| Refuſes the title of King, though ſuſpected of: dee it 


b 7 
A deſign againſt his life rnd by Calas and rinws 
: Omens of his danger related _ — — 382 
ls aſſaſſinated in the genate- houſe — 38 
c His character — — — 383 
- His will opened -- — — 407 
His funeral | 408 
Gafar, I. Julius, Conſul, his a ſucces againſt the revohed 
Italian ates — V. 162 
- Procures the Lex Julia to be paiſed — 163 
$05 lon of e Czſar and r born VII. 
246 
1. acknowledged by Antony and OGavius, and declared 
heir to his mother's kingdom ⁊ — 413, note. 
Is put to death by Octavius — 238 
Cæſe, Q, his character — II. 76 
s cited before the people by the Tribune Vieginius 
| ibid. 
Is accuſed of nada an — 79 


Baniſſies himſelf — — 

Cajeta, promontory of, how it obtainel:its name — I. 71 
Calendar, Roman, reformed by Numa Pompilius — 163 
Difference between that and the Julian — VII. 28 

See Fulian and Gregorian. 01 
One, of terms for hearing eauſes, publiſhed, for the uſe 
of the people, by Cn. Flavius — H. 482 
Cales, chief city of the Auſones, is beſieged by Valerius Cor- 
vus, and taken by the ipvention of covered galleries 
422 
A colony ſettled there — „id. 
Calidius, Tribune of the People, bis friendſhip. to Metellus 
Numidius gratefully returned by his fon Metellus Pius 
V. 247, note u. 
Callicrates, his ſpeech at the Achæan diet, againſt an alli- 
ance with Perſes, King of Macedon — IV. 167 
His treachery to his cc untrymen— 239 
Callimachus, Governor of Amiſus, ſets fire to the = and 
eſcapes, on its being aſſaulted by Lucullus 335 
Is taken by Lucullus at Niſibis, and laid in rens 351 
Calpurnius Flamma, a legionary Tribune, reſcues the Roman 
army from the power of Hamilcar — III. 153 
x 4 Camerini, 
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Camerini, are defeated 10 the and incorporated 
with them I. 132 
Revolt, and are a ſecond ti time td * — 134 
Camerinum, the city of, taken by Appius Claudius, and the 
inhabitants ſold for ſlaves _ III. 105 
Are ſought out and gratified at Rome — ibid. 
Camerium, a Latin city, taken and razed by Virginius I. 285 
Camillus, L. Furius, is choſen DiQator, to preſide at the 
election of Conſuls, and is himſelf choſen — II. 384 
Defeats the Gauls _ — — 38 


298 


Marches againſt the Greek pirates — ibid. 
Is created Dictator, and defeats the Aurunci — 389 
Totally ſubdues Latium — 416 
Camillus, M. Furius, created DiQator during the ſiege of 
Veii — — — II. 271 
Digs a paſſage into the city — 272 
Becomes maſter of Veii — — 274 
Defeats the Faliſci and inveſts Falerii — 280 
His puniſhment of a treacherous ſchool-maſter induces the 
City to ſubmit =_ — i bid. 
Oppoſes peopling Veii from Rome — 283 
Is accuſed of robbing the public of part of the ſpoil of Veii, 
and baniſhes himſelf — 287 
At the head of a body of Ardeates, he routs a party of Gauls 
Is appointed DiAator by a commiſſion from the Senate in 
the capitol — — 300 


Defeats and deſtroys the Gauls with their King Brennus 
303 
His dictatorſhip prolonged to prevent the deſertion of Rome 


04 
In his third dictatorſhip he defeats the Volſci — — 
Retakes Sutrium from the Hetrurians — 311 
Defeats the Antiates, Latins, and Hernici — 313 
An inquiry into his character, and conduct towards Man- 
ius — — — 2 
His prudent conduct in the war againſt the Volſci, in con- 
junction with L. Furius — 343 
Is choſen DiQator a fourth time _ 354 
Abdicates _ 355 
A fifth time DiQator, he defeats an . of Gauls 358 
Takes Velitræ ibid. 
On the election of a Plebeian Conſul, propoſes the ereQtion 
of the pretorſhip  — _ 359 


Campania, 


INI D E X. 
Campania, is reduced by Manlius Torquatus — 416 


Is governed by a Przfe& — 431 
The territory of, farmed out for the benefit of the Roman 
treaſury — — III. 437 


Camulogenus, a Gauliſh General, is defeated by Labienus 


VI. 500 
Canidius, marches M. Antony s army to Epheſus VIII. 208 
Adviſes Antony againſt riſking his fortune by a naval war 
againſt Octavius 216 
Deſerts his army on N defeat of Antony's fleet at Ac- 


tium — 221 
Caninius Rebulus, is eleQed Conſul by Julius Cæſar for a 
ſivgle day _ VII. 30g 
Cannæ, battle of — — III. 350 


Canuleius, C. a Tribune, propoſes a repeal of the law for- 


biding Patricians to intermarry with Plebeians II. 205, 
206 


Oppoſes the levies until his law is received — 212 
His ſpeech 1 in 5 8 of —— Plebeians to the conſul - 


ſhip — _ 

His 4 reſſ flag marriages paſſed — 213 

Caparonia, a Veſtal, ſtrangles nn to avoid burial alive 

for incontinence | — III. 109 
Capitoline Marbles, or Conſular C Calendars, end of Vol. IV. 
and VIII. 

Capitolinus, Mount, derivation of its name I. 123, 236, 

note. 

Temple of Jupiter built on it by Tarquin the TOs 
23 

The ſtrength of Rome retires thither on the irruption of 
the Gauls _ _ II. 295 

Is faved from ſurpriſe by the cackling of geeſe 300 


The capitol magnificently rebuilt 312 V. 304 
Cappadocia, King Ariarathes expelled by Demetrius Soter, 
and Holophernes put in his place — IV. 261 
The kingdom ſhared between them by a decree of the 


Roman Senate — — 262 
The inhuman uſurpation of, * Mithridates, King of Pon- 
tus — V. 147 
Ariobarzanes reſtored to the throne of, by y Sylla 148 
Capſa, in Numidia, is taken and deſtroyed by Caius 22 
Capua, the city of, beſieged by the Samnites, implores the 
protection of Rome — II. 391 


A plot 


4 

| 

7 
4 


LX NI Da EV X. 
A plot among the Roman ſoldiers lett there, diſcovered 


399 

The Senate of, faved from deſtruRtion by Pacuvius — 
| - 36 

| Revolts lo the Carthaginians | — 370 

Is taken by the Romans — 423 


Is deprived of its privi by the Roman Senate 431 
Is reſtored to the rank gp a colony by Julius Cæſar VI. 
107 

ORavius eſtabliſhes his veteran ſoldiers there v III. 174 
Carbo, Papirius, ſucceeds Opimius in the conſulſhip, and pro- 
tects him when proſecuted for illegal conden: nations V. 


| 8 

Poiſons himſelf — — 11 
Carbo, Papirius, is appointed * 8 Lions his callegee in the 

Conſulſhip — ' | 206 

- Prepares to — Sylla on his return from Aſia 218 

Procures a decree from the Senate, declaring all who join- 

ed Sylla enemies — — 221,222 

Is defeated by Sylla — — — 224 

Is ſeized and put to death by Pompe 232 

Carneades, the Academic philotopher i Ga Ambaſſador from 

Rome to Athens — IV. 465 

His character by Cicero —— ibid. 

Carnutes, engage the Gauls in a generai revolt againſt the 

Romans — —— VI. 470 


See Vireingetorix. 
Are diſperſed by Cæſar after the taking of Aleſia — 517 
Carthage, a treaty of alliance concluded by, with Rome II. 
386 
A crawn of gold ſent to Jupicer Capitolinus — 398 
Sends an emba ſſy to Rome, and concludes another treaty 


479 

| Sends aſſiſtance to the Romans againſt King Ra 
which they decline accepting, but conclude an alliance 
III. 88 

Is deprived of its conqueſts i in Sicily by Pyrrhus — 91 
Cauſes of the firſt war with Rome ſtated — 116 
Riſe. and progreſs of the Carthaginian power 120, note. 


Their expeditions into Sicily- | — 125, note. 
Their form of government — 131, note. 
Are defeated by the Romans before Wie 138 
Hannibal deſerts Agrigentum 146 


Regulus defeated and taken priſoner by Las Xantippus 166 


LE MM EE © 


Hanno defeated by Lutatws — 202 
End of the firſt war with Rome — 204 
War with their mercenaries — ö — 209 
End of this war — — 232 


Commencement of the ſecond war with Rome — 261 
annibal appointed Commander in Spain _ 266 


The juſtice of breaking with Rome loqured 3 into 281 
See Hannibal. 


Scipio lands in Africa — — 510 
Aſdrubal and Sy phax defeated — IV. 4 
Pretend to beg peace of Scipio — 12 
Hannibal recalled from Italy — 14 
Battle of Zama _ — _ = 


Peace concluded with Scipio 27 
Ambaſſadors from, ſent to Rome to A as Maſiniſſa 


177 

Refuſes to ſubmit the diſpute with Maſiniſſa to the Roman 
Senate — — — 262 
Enters into a war with Maſiniſſa — 268 


Is reduced to make peace with Maſniſt — 270 
War declared by Rome — ibid. 
Amazing alacrity in preparing f for * — 277 


The city deſcribed — ibid. 

The city ſtormed and taken — — 289 

Is deſtroyed — — — 291 

Is rebuilt, and a Roman colony planted there — 394 
See Junonia. 

Cartbalo, a Carthaginian Admiral, ruins the * navy 

191 

Carvilius, Sp. Conſul, takes Cominium from the Samnites 

316 

Carus, a Celtiberian General, defeats the Conſul Fulvius 

| IV. 306 


Caſca, one of the conſpirators againſt Julius Cæſar, his nar- 
row eſcape from diſcovering the ſecret in the Senate- 


Is elected Tribune — 444 
Caſſibelanus, King of the Trinobantes in n attacks the 
Roman foragers, and is worſted — VI. 43 338 

Is reduced to ſue for peace — 


Caſſilinum, the inhabitants of, murdered. by a body of Pre. 
neſtini, to n the city } being ſurrendered to Hanni- 
bal 


* III. 374 


Is taken by um — — 37 Fl 
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Is retaken by Fabius — 393 


Caſſius, C. Quæſtor under Craſſus i in Parthia, diſſuades him 


from proſecuting the war — VI. 28 5 


Eſcapes with 500 horſe into Syria on the defeat of Craſſus 


29 
Burns two of Cæſar's fleets at Mefſana — VII. — 
Delivers up his fleet to Cæſar after the battle of Pharſalia 

216, 228 
His reflection on Cæſar's victories in Spain 333, note. 
Forms the deſign of aſſaſſinating Cæſar — 376 


His family and character 377, note. 
Ceæſar murdered by him and the reſt in the E 
Retires with Brutus to Lanuvium — + 
Their letter to Antony — — 418 
Is ſent by Antony to buy corn in Italy — 421 
Holds a council with Brutus and Cicero at Antium 422 
Collects eight legions in Syria — VIII. 13 
His ſucceſſes there againſt Dolabella — 5235 
Inveſts him in Laodicea, where he kills himſelf — 105 
His ſevere treatment of Rhodes — — 126 
Kills himſelf on a miſtake at the firſt battle of Philippi 
130 

His character 240 — 
Caſſius, Spurius, Conſul, concludes a a peace with the Volſci, 
Aqui, and Hernici * g 

Copy of the treaty — 


ls juſtified from the imputations caſt on him by Dionyſive 


4 
Propoſes an agrarian law to the Senate — 


5 
ls accuſed by the Quæſtors before an aſſembly of the people 


11 
Is ſentenced and caſt down the Tarpeian rock — 1 


* Scrutiny into the authenticity of the relations of his death 


r 

Caſtor, governor of — for Mithridates, revolts again 
him | — — V. 378 
Is rewarded by P. Pompey — — 388 


Caſtor and Pollux, a temple built Hove after the battle of Re- 


gillus — I. 309 


Catilina, Lucius Sergius, his di — of M. Marius 


| Gratidianus, under ſhelter of Sylla's proſcriptions V. 
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His character — — 447 
Murders his ſon, who. proved an obſtacle to | his marriage 
with Aurelia Oreſtilla — — ibid. 
Engages in a plot to murder the Conſuls and chief part of 
the Senate | — . 450 
Is tried for his ates i in Africa — 451 
Is tried for the murder of Gratidianus — 54 
Account of the aſſociates in his conſpiracy — 1 
Diſcloſes his purpoſe to them — 
His conſpiracy diſcovered to the Senate — 9 
Cicero's famous oration againſt him — 42 
Retires to the camp of Manlius in Hetruria .— 17 
His letter to Catulus ' - — — 27 
. Hazards a battle againſt the Conſul Antonius's army, and 
is killed — — — 50 
His partizans brought to trial — 67 
Cato, C. Porcius, is ſurprifed. 1 — defeated by the Scor- 
diſcii —— — V. 19 
Is baniſhed for extortion — ibid. 


Cato, M. Portius, the firſt of the family publickly diſtin- 


gui ſhed, accuſes Scipio before the Senate III. 505 
His ſpeech againſt the e of the "On law IV. 71 


Is ſent to Spain — 77 
Aſſiſts in the defeat of Antiochus at Thermopyle 112 
Is choſen Cenlor © — 143 
His character — — 144 
Pleads in favour of the Rhodians 252 
Is ſent to Africa to judge of a — bete wen Carthage and 
King Maſiniſſa — 262 
Adviſes the deſtruction of Carthage — 263 
Cato, Marcus Portius, his birth _ V. 427 
The early indications of his character — 428 
The early tranſactions of his life — 29 
Affects an auſterity in his conduct — ibid. 
Mag cars Murzna for bribery —— 430 
His ſpeech in Senate on the * to be inflicted on 
Catiline's conſpirators” - ——_ VI. 43 


His motive for ſolliciting the office of Tribune 71, note. 
Rejects Pompey's propoſed alliance with his family 82 


Oppoſes Julius Cæſar's twofold ſollicitation for the conſul- 


ſhip, and for a triumph on his ſucceſſes in Spain 93 

Is impriſoned by Cæſar for oppoſing his agrarian law 99 
Is ſent by Clodius' means to — Ptolemy, King of Cy- 
prus — — 1 5, 
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bs 8 of the ere by the en. Pompey 
and Craſſus 20 $39 
Convicts Gabinius of 1 his 5 — 277 


Adviſes creating. Pompey Conſul without a collegue, on 


coccaſion of. the ——— the murder of Clodius 


: 303 
Votes againſt the decree of a  thanklgiving for Cicero's ſuc- 
. ceſſes in Cilicia TM: * 10 114205345 
His letter.to..Cicero — ibid. 
Loſes his election to the PX 4A by ill-timed ſeverity to 
the people — — VII. 7 


. His conduct with regard to his. wiſh Marcia  _ 1068, note. 
| Leaves Sicily on not * r there by Pompey 


£74 W © 109 


| 2 Prevents young EE Fom killing Cicero, | at a Couneil 


after the battle of Pharſ alia 215 
Exhorts young Pompey to oppoſe Cæſa — 269 


Is left by Scipio to command the garriſon at Utica, 270 


Kills himſelf- on n 8 DW over wa and Ae 


| His charadter 1 1 botltio Kr 
is wrote on bin by, Cicero, and, — by 
Catulus, 2; a- his conduct eben l by. the- K 
bri to abandon his camp nn V. 119 
In conjunction with Marius defeats t the Cirgbsj.. — 122 
Kills himſelf on Cinna and Marius entering Rome 193 
Catulus, Q, Lutatius, is choſen Cogluls ognhar with Lepi- 


dus — f — — 250 


. Defeats Lepidus, who had taken arms in duni. 256 


Conſecrates the Capitol on its being rebuilt — 304 
His oſtentation in celebrating this feſtival— 42s note. 
e s letter to him — * VI. 27 
prove n Ceiar one of Catiline's, conſpi pi- 
n . — i,, mt h. οοẽ— 67 
His death * — 85 
Cavalry, Roman, thei ic place in \baule, and methods of fight- 
ing ic * — II. 4173 
Caudine Gorke: 8 13 army gntrapped there by Pontius, 
: General bh the — * . forced to pats. under the 


yoke: -- — Ares, b n 8 445 
This hs he retaliated, — 458 
Celeres firſt appolotmiente of and. * eymology of their 
name 4 2 1. 107 
This 


Ge eee eee 


— 
— 


+ 


* 


1 N 1 D E XI 
This military body changed into a band of ſacrifiers 
150 

Celtæ, account of the different migrations of, II. 289, ate, 

Celtiberia the bounds of deſcribed ...— IV. 303, note. 
Occaſion of the Celtibetian war — 305 

Celtic Saul. Sce Gaul. 

Cenſor, the firſt inſtitution of that office — U. 215 
The duration of their office W — 226 
One to be a Plebeian þ — 417 

For the cbronolag ical ſeries of. theſe officers, fee the tables 
of Conſular Calendar, l the conſort of volumes 

IV. and VIII. 
Cenſorinus, L. Marius, and Ta college Manilius, wonumed 
the armament againſt N in the third war IV, 
273 
Cenſus of -the- people, inſtituted dy Servilius Tullius I. 
1 215 
Is revived by the Conſuls after the. expulſion of Tarquin 
; 26 

Centbe, Claudius, ſurpriſes and, pillages Gbateis . _ \ * a2 

Centumviri, the-firſt appointment of — II. 242 

Gonturions of the Roman army, the ſeveral orders of — 

ed — — IV. 18, note. 

Ceres," her adventure with Neptune erpounded I. 77, note. 

Gethegus, C. one of Catiline's irie his family and 
character — ub Dube VI 3 
Is put to death by a decree of the Senate — 46 

Cheronea, a great victory obtained there; by Selle) over = 

army of. Mithridates, commanded by: Archelaus 


8 

Chalcis, refuſes the * of —— to ſeduce! them aa 
the Roman intereſ!t — — IV. 102 
Receives Antiochus — 106 
Is deſtroyed by the Conful Mummius TE 299 
Charafers, the drawing pf, untair both to the perſon deſcrib- 
ed,, and to the reader — V. 555 note c. 
Chariots, armed, firſt introduced-| in the warsof Italy by the 
Gauls — 3:5: :1ilK 5x0 


Chryſogonus, a favourite — of Sylla, | his eruel ſcheme 
to obtain the-eſtate of Sextus Roſcius V. 243, note p. 
Cibber, Colley, his obſervations on Middleton's, life of Cicere 
3+ -. VI. 57 note. 

His remarks on Ciceros — towards Clodius 194, 
note. 
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His honourable diſmiſſion at at the cloſe of 4 his confulgt? 


ery . - 
— — TI 
L _ — : 


E ND: BY X 
His ſtate of the quarrel between Pompey and Cæſar VII. 


77 
Vindicates Cæſar from neee of eie after the 


regal title — 356, note. 
Cenſures Cicero for juflifying the afſaſlination of Cæſar 
291 

His character — ibid. ſeg. 
Cicero, M. fon of M. T. Gates 8 the office of Lieu- 
tenant under Brutus at Athens — VIII. 8 
Defeats and takes C. Antony priſoner — 20 


Executes the decree of the Senate en the memory of 
M. Antony when Conſul 


| 23 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, his plan for am hiſtory III. 


Introductory — vii. note e. 
His defence of Roſcius againſt Chryſogonus V. 244, note. 
His character of the Conſul Curio — 271, note. 


His motives for proſecuting Verres — 294 
Account of this cauſe — 23296, note 
Is elected Conſul — 374 
Procures a public thankſgiving | for Pompey” s victories in 
Aſia — 389 
His family, birth ar and es nn 


His early tranſactions — — 392, 394 
His character from Biſhop Warburton = 396, note 


His prudent conduct in Sicily — 399 
His conduct during his prætorſhip — 404 — 
Sollicits the conſulſhip VS — 408 
Is elected by general ſuffrage — 4110 
Oppoſes the agrarian law of Rullus — 413 
Inſtances of the force of his eloquence — 418 
Defends Rabirius — — 421 


Aſſiſts Lucullus in obtaining his triumph — 425 
Remarks on his conduct towards Catiline — 455 
Craſſus informs him of Catiline's conſpiracy VI. 9 


- His famous ſpeech to Catiline in Senate — 12 


Declares this conſpiracy to an ae of the people 1 17 
Defends Murzna — — | 
Obtains farther proofs of the conſpiracy f. from the Gauliſh 

ambaſſadors 0 
5 


Procures a decree of the Senate for putting Catili ine's a 


ciates to death 


47 
The 


+ MN Mm M.A 
The diſtinguiſhed honours paid him on the death of Cati- 


line — — — 51 
Arguments againſt the probability of his fourth oration 
having been ſpoken — — 53 
Defends P. Sylla — — 68 
His conduct in the pnrchaſe of Craſſus's houſe on the Pala- 
tine hill — — — 6p, note. 

Is protected by the Senate againſt the accuſations of Metel- 
lus Nepos — — 70 
His letter to Pompey — 79, note. 
His account of the differences between the Senate and the 
Knights. — — 86 
— his connection with Pompey — 917 
efends C. Antonius, and Cæſar in revenge procures 
Clodius his deſire of being declared a Plgbeian - 105 
Retires into the country perplexed how to a& during the 


continuance of the triumvirate — 107 
Defends Valerius Flaccus, accuſed of extortions during his 
prætorſhip in Aſia — 110, note. 
His account of Vettius's accuſation of Curio the younger 
f 120 
is terror at the proceedings of the Tribune Clodius 137 
Goes into voluntary baniſhment _ 143 
His houſes plundered and demoliſhed — 145 
His apology for Cato in ſubmitting to the commiſſion to 
depoſe Ptolemy King of Cyprus — 151 
Particulars of his journey — 152 
His want of fortitude under this diſgrace — 153 
His letters to his wife Terentia, during his exile 161, 
i | note. 
His recall oppoſed in Senate by the Tribune Serranus 

I 
A decree paſſed in Senate for his recall — 1 — 
His recall ratified by a vote of the people -— 180 
His honourable reception on his return — 182 
Propoſes a grant of extraordinary powers to Pompey to 
furniſh Rome with corn — 186 
Pleads before che college of prieſts for the recovery of his 
palatine houſe — — 189 
Obtains damages for the demolition of his houſes 192 
His letters to Lentulus Spinther on the affair of Ptolemy 
Auletes, King of Egypt _ 202, 226 
Is reconciled to. Craſſus before his journey to Parthia 244 
His letter to Craſſus — — 246 


Vor. VIII. 2 Courts 


> 


X. 


Courts the favour of Julius Cæſar — 249 
His letter to Lentulus Spinther, giving an account of his 

reaſons for defending Vatinius — 254 
His relation of the trial of Gabinius — 274 
Defends Gabinius and Rabirius — 276 
Accpts of a lieutenancy under Pompey, but reſigns it at 

Cæſar's deſire — — 279 


Is elected into the college of augurs — 299 
Defends Milo on his trial for the murder of Clodius 306 
Inquiry into his conduct with reſpe& to Milo's eſtate 


308 
Obtains the government of Cilicia — 313 
Viſits Pompey at Tarentum — 314 
Letters between him and Ceœlius — 315 
His upright adminiſtration — 317 
Marches againſt the Parthians — 7 
Letters between him and Ccœlius — 322 
Suppreſſes the banditti at Erana — 325 
Writes an account of his expedition to Cœlius ibid. 
His letter to Curio — — 327, note. 
Beſieges and takes Pindeniſſum — 338 
His letter to Cato on this event — 339 
Protects the Cyprians againſt the ex tortions of Scaptius 
3425 note. 
A thankſgiving voted by the Senate for his ſucceſſes 345 
Cato's letter to him — — ibid. 
His anſwer — — | 347, note. 
His reaſons for ſoliciting a triumph, in a letter to Atticus 
48 
His popular conduct in his government — — 


His daughter Tullia married to Dolabella — 353 
Continuation of the correſpondence between him and Cce- 
lius — — 354 
His letters to Appius Pulcher — 359 
His letter to the Conſul Marcus Marcellus VII. 9, note. 
Acknowledges his own duplicity, in a letter to Atticus 30, 
ü note. 
Arrives at Rome, and obtains a triumph of the Senate 


His account of Cæſarꝰ's propoſitions for an accommodation 


39, note. 

Cenſures Pompey's conduct — 54, note. 
Pompey's letter to him, with his anſwer 61, note. 
His opinion of Cæſar's enterprize — 72 


Is 


E 
rome by Cæſar to join him at Rome — 81 


is anſwer — — 82 
His conference with Cæſar — 84 
Cæſar's letter to him — — 88 
M. Antony's letter to him — 89 
Ceœlius's letter to him — — 96 
Mr. Melmoth's account of his fluctuation between Pom- 

pey and Cæſar a — 935 note. 
His reply to Cœlius — — 93 
At length joins Pompey — 101 
Is flighted by Pompey — — 102 
Cœlius's expoſtulatory letter to him — 173 
Dolabella's letter to him on Cæſar's ſurrounding Pompey's 

army with lines of circumvallation — 184 
Pompey the younger attempts to kill him at a council, 

after the battle of Pharſalia — 215 
Retires to Brunduſium — ibid. 
His letter to Caſſius — 216, note. 
His reflections on the death of Pompey — 222 
His uneaſy ſituation after his return to Italy 2555 note. 
His interview with Cæſar on his return — 256 


Shrewd repartee of Decimus Laberius to him 296, 


note. 


His panegyric on Cæſar's conduct — 304, note. 
Procures the pardon of Ligarius 


Writes a panegyric on Cato, which is anſwered by caso 


IT 
Puts away his wife Terentia, and marries Publilia = 3 
His letters to Papirius Pætus = 313, 315 
His letter to Nigidius Figulus — 317 
To Curius r — 319 


His reflection on the death of Cn. Pompey 333, note. 
His great grief at the death of his daughter Tullia 341 
S. Sulpicius's conſolatory letter to him on that occaſion 

| ibid. note. 
Account of his writings during his retirement on this oc- 


caſion — — 343 
Pleads the cauſe of Dejotarus before Ceſar 347 
Is viſited by Cæſar — — 348 

Cenſures the conſpirators againſt Cæſar for ſparing Antony 
and Lepidus — — 381, note. 


His correſpondence with Aulus Czcina on his performance 
wrote to obtain Cæſar's pardon after libelling him 388 


note. 


1 2 Juſtifies 


f 
| 
; 
s 


14 . X. 
14 . the aſſaſſination of Cæſar — 391 
1%1 s offended at Cleopatra's treatment of hm 413, note. 
1 4 N His literary performances at this time 414, note. 
134 His advice to Brutus and Caſſius at a ſeleQ council held 
1.7 | at Antium — _ 422 
3-3 His opinion of the ſchemes of young Octavius 426 
144 Is prevented in his intentions of leaving Italy 430 
144 Delivers his firſt Philippic in the Senate — 433 
141 Retires to Naples where he compoſes his ſecond Philippic 
34 434 
— His letter to Caſſius — — 437 
1:1'k His ſpeech in the Senate, exhorting them to oppoſe Antony 
_ 444 
1:34 Delivers his fifth Philippic in the Senate — VII. 2 
147 Pronounces his ſixth and ſeventh Philippies 4 
5 His eighth Philippic — — 7 
| His tenth Philippic — — 9 
His eleventh Philippic — — 13 
His twelfth Philippic — — 16 
His thirteenth Philippi — 19 
His fourteenth and laſt Philippic — 24, note. 
His letters to Brutus on the deaths of the two Conſuls Hir- 
tius and Panſa — — 29 


Letters between him and Plancus, the Conſul ele& 42,5 
note. 55, note. 


Letters between him and D. Brutus. 46, note. 
His letter to Caſſius on the defection of Lepidus 71 
His letter to Brutus on the decree of the Senate againſt Le- 
pidus — — — 73 
Farther correſpondence between them _ — 77» 85 
Is proſcribed by the ſecond triumvirate — 107 
Is murdered — _ 116 
Cicero, Q; his troops attacked in their winter-quarters by 
Ambiorix — _ VI. 444 

ls reſcued by Czar — 449 
Is left by Cæſar to guard his baggage at — while 
he purſued the Eburones — 464 
Is unexpeQedly attacked by the Sicambri — 466 
Drives off the aſſailants by a vigorous defence ibid. 


Serves under Julius Cæœſar in Spain VII. 334, note k. 
Is proſcribed, and killed together with his father VIII. 
115 
-Cilician Pirates. See Pirates, and Pompey. 
Cimbri, their irruption into Gaul — V. $2 
Defeat 


E 


Defeat Aurelius Scaurus, and take him priſoner 105 
Defeat Cœpio and Mallius — { 106 
Are totally routed by Marius and Catulus — 122 


Ciminian foreſt, is firſt penetrated by Cæſo Fabius II. 471 
The Conſul Q. Fabius routs the Hetrurians there ibid. 
Cincinnatus, ©, is reduced to poverty by paying the ſureties 


for his ſon Cæſo, who fled from Rome II. 80, 81 
Is choſen Conſul — 96 
His bold declaration to the Tribunes — ibid. 
Oppoſes his re- election — 100 
Is created DiQator — 105 
Marches to the relief of the Conſul Minucius 106 
Diveſts himſelf of the conſulſhip — 108 
Adviſes the Senate to admit the number of Tribunes to be 

increaſed — — | 110 
Is appointed DiQator on occaſion of the conſpiracy of Sp. 

Mzlius — — 220 


Cingetorix, prevails over the pretenſions of Indutiomarus, 
for the ſupreme authority among the Treviri, by the 


: _ countenance of Julius Cæſar = VI. 431 
Is proclaimed a public enemy by Indutiomarus, and his 
eſtate confiſcated — — 453 

Is inveſted with the chief authority by Cæſar on the death 
of Indutiomarus — | 457 
Cinna, L. Cornelius, Conſul, is routed in the Forum by his 
collegue Octavius — — V. 182 

Is depoſed by the Senate — 183 
Brings a Roman army from Capua — ibid. 
Recalls Marius from baniſhment _ 184 
Beſieges Rome in conjunction with Marius 189 
Invites the ſlaves out of the city _ 190 

Is reſtored to his conſulſhip, and enters the city in peace 
191 

Declares himſelf Conſul, in conjunction with Marius 

19 

Declares himſelf Conſul again — is 
Continues himſelf in the conſulſhip, and marries his daugh- 
ter to Julius Cæſar — — 217 

Is murdered — — 218 
Circus, the firſt in Rome built by Tarquinius Priſcus J. 187 
Its dimenſions computed — ibid. note. 
Cirta in Mauritania, is taken by Suius for Julius Cæſar 
VII. 271 

Civil lau, the firſt riſe of in Rome — I. 236 
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Claudia, the ſiſter of Claudius Pulcher, is fined for a diſre- 
ſpectful ſpeech againſt the Roman people III. 197, 


note. 


Claudius, Appius, a * removes to Rome, and is made 


a Patrician 


Oppoſes favouring the poor r 


Is elected Conſul 


— 


I. 281 


298 


His ſpeech in the Senate on the ſeceſſion of the 8 
gions to the Mons Sacer 
His ſpeech in the Senate reſpecting the pretenſions of the 
Tribunes in the affair of Coriolanus 
Oppoſes the agrarian law in the Senate 


Claudius, Appius, ſon of the former, is elected conſul 


— 


Irritates the people by a virulent harangue 


5 
Is ſaved with difficulty from the violence of the Tribunes 


32 
Leads an army againſt the Volſci, which ſuffers itſelf to 


be defeated ' 
His troops again routed 
Decimates his army 


ed lands — 


Is impeached before the people | by the Tribunes 


Kills himſelf 


Claudius, Appius, choſen Conful 
Patronizes the compilation of a body of laws 
Is choſen one of the Decemvirs 

Aſſumes a popular behaviour 
Procures himſelf to be rechoſen Decemvir the ſecond year 


Schemes to perpetuate the poſſeſſion of the office 


— —o————— 


— — — 


Influences the Senate to one d the diſtribution of conquer- 


—̃ —a— 


His arbitrary conduct to the Senate 
Attempts to ſeduce Virginia 
His ſcheme to get poſſeſſion of her 
Virginia is killed by her father 


Abdicates his office 

Is accuſed by Virginius 
Is ordered to priſon 
Dies in priſon 


— 


* 


— 


* 


— m 


334 


1 


35 


130, 131 


146 
ibid. 


192 


Claudius Appius, grandſon of the Decemvir, his advice to 


the Senate on the revival of the agrarian diſpute 


245 


His ſpeech in juſtification of continuing the ſiege of Veii 


through the winter 


261 


His 


N 
ö 
* 
9 
> 
T 


I: N., N E. 
His ſpeech in oppoſition to the claim of the Plebeians to the 


conſular dignity — — 357 

Is created Dictator — 367 
Claudius, Appius, the Cenſor, introduces innovations in the 
Roman cuſtoms — II. 466 
Conſtructs an quiet and; the road called the Appian 
way — 407 
Retains the b beyond il the legal term 469 
ls firſt choſen Conſul, and afterward Prætor 478 
Is unſucceſsful in the war againſt the Hetrurians until join- 
ed by Volumnius — — 495 
Gains a victory over them — 497 
His ſpeech in the Senate when blind, againſt granting a 
peace to King Pyrrhus — III. 86 
Claudius, Appius, Conſul, is ſent to the relief of Meſſina 
131 

His artful method of ſecuring his paſſage over 132 
Defeats Hiero, King of Syracuſe — 139 
Routs the Carthaginians — 141 


Claudius, C. diſcredits the plot with which the Tribunes en- 
deavoured to alarm the Senate and people, and * 
their apprehenſions — . 86 

His ſpeech in the Senate to his nephew Appius the Ta 
vir — — 155 
Intercedes for him when impriſoned by Virginius iy 
Reproaches the Conſuls with his murder — 195 
His ſpeech on the law propoſed by the Tribunes for ad- 
mitting Plebeians to the conſulſhip — 210 

Claudius Craſſus, Appius, takes Camerinum, and ſells the 

inhabitants for ſlaves — III. 105 
The republic ſeeks out the ſufferers, and grants them the 
privilege of citizens — ibid. 

Claudius Pulcher, is ſent to reduce Spartacus the gladiator, 
but is defeated by him —— V. 279 

Cleomenes, à Sicilian Admiral, his ſhameful conduct ee 
the protection of the Prætor Verres 300, note. 

.Cleonymus, ſon to Cleomenes, King of Sparta, makes two 
unſucceſsful attempts to ſettle in Italy Il. 484 

Cleopatra, ſiſter to Ptolemy, is excluded from the ſuccefſion 
to the kingdom of Egypt by Pompey VII. 164 

Her firſt acquaintance with Julius Cæ ſar 231 
Is ſettled in the kingdom with her ſurviving brother after 
Ptolemy's death, by Cæſar — 246 
Has a ſon by Cæſar — — ibid. 
124 Her 
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Her conduct at Rome on Czſar's death | 4 957 note. 
Sends aſſiſtance to Dolabella in Syria III. 75 5 

Is cited before Antony © | — 

Captivates him, and procures the death of her ſiſter ate 


99 
Detains Antony a whole year with her in Egypt 138 


Meets Antony again in Syria, who gs all her ambitious 


demands — 175 
Condutts mae to Alexandria after his as Parting expedi- 
tion _ 190 
Her viſit to . King of Judza — 199 
Prevents Antony from receiving OQavia's viſits 201 
Is declared his wife — ibtd. 
Her profuſion — 203 
Attends Antony to his army by af Epheſus — 208 
1 declares war againſt her — 212 
es Antony to purſue the war by ſea 216, 217 

ils away from the battle of Actium . 

1 ſeized by Octavius _ — 234 
He viſits her — — — 235 
Her oblations at Antony's tomb — 236 
Her death — — 237 
Her character — — 238 
Clodius, P. his character — — V. 353 
Excites mutinies ſin Lucullus's army — ibid. 


His conduct in the proſecution of Catiline 452, 463 


Pollutes the myſteries of the Bona Dea VI. 73 
Is tried for this offence, but contrives to be acquitted 
76 

Endeavours to get himſelf declared a Plebeian, i in order to 
ſolicit the Tribuneſhip — 90 

Is declared a Plebeian by the intereſt of Cæſar and Pompey 
105 

Ts choſen Tribune — 134 
New laws publiſhed by him — 135 
Points his reſentment particularly at Cicero — 136 
His violent treatment of the young Nobles in the intereſt of 
Cicero _ — — 139 
Plunders and deſtroys Cicero's houſes on his retreat to Sicily 
145 

Procures Cato to be ſent to depoſe Ptolemy, king of Cyprus 
150 

His arrogance toward Pompey — 156 
Is accuſed of attempting Pompey's life — 157 
Attacks 
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Attacks the parties of his collegues in Cicero's intereſt in 


the Forum, and makes great ſlaughter — 175 
Excites riots in the city on Cicero's return -— 186 
His violent outrages on the rebuilding of Cicero's Palatine 

houſe — — _ 193 
Is choſen Ædile — — 212 
Proſecutes Milo — — 213 
Is murdered by Milo _ — 302 

Cluillius, governor of Alba, his ſtratagem to engage the Al- 

bans in a war with the Romans — I. 167 


His ſudden unaccountable death _ 169 
Cluillius, Gracchus, General of the Aqui, plunders the Tuſ- 
culan territories, and inſults the Roman ambaſſadors II. 


104 
Is delivered up in chains to the Roman Dictator Cincin- 
natus — 107, 108 
Cluſium, a city of Hetruria, the occaſion of its being beſieged 
by the Gauls — — pr 
Requeſts aſſiſtance from Rome — 
Clypea, taken from the Carthaginians by Regulus II. 
160 
Cocles, Horatius, his valiant ſtand againſt Porſena, to cover 
the retreat of the Roman army — I. 267 
Cœlius, mount, origin of its name 122 
Cœlius, Marcus, ſome account of VI. 315, note. 


Letters between him and Cicero ibid. 316, 322, 325, 
329, 332, 333, 334» 354, 356, 358 


Is choſen AÆdile — — VII. 10 
His character of Cicero — 11, note. 
His account of the conteſts relating to Cæſar and Pompey 
Il, 8 

Exhorts Cicero to join the party of Cæſar 89 
Cicero's reply to him — — 93 
His turbulent conduct at Rome — 172 
His letter to Cicero on his diſappointments 173 
Invites Milo back to Italy —— 175 
Is killed at Thurium — 176 
His character by Seneca — ibid, note. 
Collatinus, his wife Lucretia violated by Sextus Tarquinius 
I. 239 

Circumſtances of her death — — 
Is choſen Conſul — — 246 
Takes an oath never to recall the Tarquins, nor create a 
King in Rome — — 251 

| Endea- 
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Endeavours to ſave his nephews who had conſpired in fa- 
vour of the Tarquins — 257 
Is forced to reſign the conſulſhip and leave Rome 258 
Colonies, the nature of thoſe ſent out by the Romans, ex- 
_ plained — I. 234, note. 
In what reſpect different from municipia and pre Lures 
II. 460, note. 
Comitia, the three ſorts of deſcribed, with the method of 
voting in them — I. 209, note. 
An inquiry into the nature of theſe aſſemblies 418 
A law paſſed to prohibit the aſſembling of, out 4 * 
376 
Comius, is conſtituted by Joins Cæſar King of the Atrebates 
in Britain VI. 424 
Prevails on Cæſar to * peace to Caſſibelanus 436 
Enters into the Gauliſh confederacy againſt Cæſar 508 


Submits and obtains peace — 527 
Conſeript Fathers in the Roman Senate, origin of that ap- 
pellation — — I. 252 
Conſul, derivation of that appellation — 245; note. 


Fer the chronological ſeries of theſe officers, ſee the tables 
of Conſular Calendar, at the concluſion of volumes IV. 
and VIII. 
Conſular Calendars. IV. at the End, and vin. End. 
Conſulc, the adminiſtration of government in Rome veſted 
in, on the expulſion of Tarquin — I. 246 
The office ſuſpended during the decemvirate II. 129 
Plebeians made eligible to the dignity of 359 
Conviciolitanis, elected chief Magiſtrate of the Ædui, is eſta- 
bliſhed in his office * the m of Cotus, by 
Julius Cæſar VI. 486 
Engages i in a conſpiracy nbd the Romans 488 
Corduba, is garriſoned by young Sextus Pompey VII. moon 


Is inveſted by Julius Cæſar 330 
Pompey makes his eſcape — — ibid. 
Scapula aſſumes the command of the city ibid. 
Scapula kills himſelf, deſpairing of being able to defend it 

ibid. 
Cæſar's faction in the town contribute to his taking it 

ibid. 


Cerfinium a government eſtabliſhed there by the Italian allies 
as the capital of Italy, in rivalſhip to Rome V. 158 

Is ſeized for Pompey by Domitius — VII. 36 
Julius Cæſar encamps before it — St 

5 


E 


Is delivered up to Cæſar by the garriſon — 56 
Aſculum, the Proconſul Servilius murdered there on the re- 
volt of the Italian allies — V. 157 

Is beſieged by Pompeius — 162 

Is taken and pillaged — — 168 
Corinth, the city of, deſtroyed by the * Roman Conſul Mum- 
mius IV. 299 
Coriolanus, Caius Mareivh diſtinguiſhes | himſelf againſt the 
Volſcians — I. 350 
Ravages the country of the Volſci — 360 
Makes a violent ſpeech in the Senate againſt the people 
302 

His family and character — ibid. 
The Tribunes endeavour to ſeize him — 365 
His raſh declarations before the people — 368 
Is ſentenced to death by the Tribunes — ibid. 
His ſpeech in the Senate — 382 

Is decreed by the Senate to ſtand trial before the people 
383 

His defence before the people — 385 
Is ſentenced to baniſhment by the tribes — 388 
Retires to the Volſci — — 393 
His ſpeech in an aſſembly of the Volſci — 396 


His depredations on the territories of Rome — 398 


Inveſts the city of Rome 400 
His reply to the ſenatorian deputies — 401 
His reply to a ſecond deputation 403 
The prieſts deputed to him in ſolemn — 404 
His reception of his mother and wife — 409 
Relents — 415 
Withdraws his army ——— 416 

Is accuſed of treachery — ibid. 
Is aſſaſſinated — — ibid. 
Compariſon of Livy's account of him with that of Diony- 
ſius — U ——— 17 
Corone, a deſcription of the ſeveral kinds beſtowed among the 
Romans, as military rewards II. 116, note. 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, excites her ſon Tiberius to 
inforce the agrarian law — IV. 343 

Is ſuſpected of the death of her ſon-in-law Scipio Africanus 
382 

Her character — — ibid. 


Cornelia, daughter of Scipio, is married to My; who 
aſſociates her father in the conſulſhip with bim VI. 311 
Sees 
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„ 
Sees her huſband killed taking refuge in Egypt after the 


battle of Pharſalia — VII. 218 
Cornelius, C. Tribune of the people, his ſtruggles to enact 
popular laws — V. 405 


Cornelius, P. commands the firſt fleet ſent to ſea by the Ro- 
mans, and makes an unſucceſsful deſcent in Campania 


II. 47 
Cornificius is left by Octavius to defend his camp near Arche 
getes in Sicily — — VII. 165 
His bold and hazardous retreat with his men 166 

Is choſen Conſul — 190 
Correus, General of the Bellovaci, is defeated and killed by 
Julius Cæſar — — VI. 522 


Corvus, See Valerius. 
Corvus, the naval machine under that name invented III. 


149 
Coſſus, Cornelius, a legionary Tribune kills Volumnius, king 


of the Veientes — II. 224 
Coſſus, A. Cornelius, choſen DiQator to cruſh the faction of. 
Manlius — II. 316 
Defeats the Volſci — vis ibid. 
Cites Manlius before him — 18 
Cotta, L. Tribune of the people, is forced by } his collegues 
to pay his debts — IV. 267 


Cotta, M. Aurelius, Conſul, is ſent with a fleet to defend 
Bithyma againſt Mithridates, and is defeated by him 

V. 325 

Beſieges Heraclea — * 

Takes and plunders the city — 338 
Cotys, King of the Ordryſians, obtains his captive ſon and 

hoſtages without ranſom from the Roman Senate IV. 

248 

Craſſus, L. Licinius, Conſul, demands a triumph for re- 

ducing a band of robbers on the Alps, but is oppoſed by 


his collegue Scævola V. 141 
When Cenſor, ——_ up the ſchools of the Latin Rhetori- 
Clans 149, note. 
Dies by exerting binſelf in the ) Senate, ban the Conſul 
Philippus 153,154 
Craſſus, M. Licinius, — over to Sylla « on his return from 
Aſia — — 220 
Defeats the left wing of Teleſinus' 8 ny before the gates 
of Rome 226 


Is rewarded by Sylla out of the confiſcated eſtates 243 
Defeats 


1 N n E 


Defeats Spartacus the gladiator — 283 
Gives him another defeat — 284 
Finally defeats and kills Spartacus — 285 
An ovation granted him — 288 
Is elected Conſul with Pompey — 290 
His family and character — ibid. note. 


Is reconciled to Pompey, with whom he had quarrelled 
303 
ls ſuſpected of being privy to Catiline's conſpiracy VI. 4, 


note. 


Diſcloſes his intelligence of Catiline's conſpiracy to Cicero 
Is accuſed | in Senate of being concerned 1 in it, by Tarquinius 


36 
The firſt triumvirate formed by him, Julius Cæſar, and 


Pompey - 94 
Encourages Clodius and his faction againſt Pompey 214 


Is again elected Conſul with Pompe — 226 
Obtains the province of Syria, and 1 out * on his 
expedition to Parthia — 243 
Is reconciled to Cicero before his departure 244 
Is defended by Cicero in the Senate — 246 
His miſconduct in Parthia — 282 
Plunders the temple at Jeruſalem — 284 
Is diſſuaded by Caſſius from proſecuting this: war 285 
Is miſled by a crafty Arabian chief _ 286 
Is defeated, and his ſon killed — 290 
Retreats to Carræ — — 293 
Is betrayed by his guides — 295 
Is deceived by Surens, the Parthian general, and killed 
296 


| His head carried to Gade and indignantly treated 298 
Craſſus, P. Licinius, is defeated and killed by Ariſtonicus 


king of Pergamus — IV. 376 
Craſſus, Lucius, * bimſelf by pleading againſt 
Carbo V.10 
Defends his relation Lick the Veſtal, accuſed of incon- 
tinence — — — 20 
Craſſus, Publius, brings a reinforcement of Gallic horſe to 
his father in Parthia. _ — VI. 284 

Is killed and his father defeated — 290 
His character — — ibid. note. 
Retroſpe& of his tranſaQtions under Julius Cæſar in Gaul 


411 
Craſtinus, 
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. 
Craſtinus, one of Julius Cæſar's officers, his gallant behavi- 
our at the battle of Pharſalia — VII. 208 
His body honeurably buried by Cæſar — 212 
Creditors, their great power over debtors among the early 
Romans — — I. 299, note. 
Cremera, a fort built there by the Fabii, to guard the Roman 
frontier againſt the Veientes — II. 33 
The garriſon decoyed out and cut to pieces G 
Crevier, his account of Cicero's conduct with reſpeQ to 
tiline V. 466, note. 
Conduct of Julius C 1 470 
Strictures on his account of Cæſar's journey to his govern- 
ment in Gaul VI. 371, note. 
Accuſes Julius 2 of want of veracity in his commenta- 
ries _ VII. 65, note. 
His account of Cefar luxurious life in Egypt with Cleo- 
patra — — 247» note. 
Critognatus; his ſpeech at a council of war held in Aleſia, 
then beſieged by Julius Cæſar — VI. 509 * 
Critolaus, Prætor of Achaia, excites the people to diſaffection 
to the Romans — IV. 296 
ue, the gladiator, ſeparates his forces from Spartacus, 
and is defeated and killed by the Prætor Arrius V. 


281 
Curiæ, the firſt diviſion of the Roman tribes into I. 104 
Their original powers 109 


Curiatii, fee Horatii. 
Curio, Conſul, his conteſts with the Tribunes, by enforcing 
laws relating to them — V. 271 
His character by Cicero — ibid. note. 
Curio, the younger, the diſciple of Cicero, declaims in pub- 
lic againſt the triumvirate of Cæſar, Pompey and — 
116 
Is put to death for a plot ſworn againſt him by Vettius 


117 

Curio | is elected Tribune 5 VII. 10 
His character by Cœlius — 11, note n. 

Is bribed by Julius Cæfar | — 15 
Embraces the cauſe of Cæſar inf the Senate 16 
His expedition to Africa — —— 148 
Defeats Juba king of Mauritania — 149 
His harangue to his diſaffected troops — 150 
Defeats Attius Varius — — 153 
Engages 


KS x 
Engages the Numidians man and is totally defeated and 


killed by Juba — 156 
Curius Dentatus, Manius, Conſul, his reception of the Sam- 
nite deputies — II. 526 
Reduces the Sabines to fubjeRtion — 527 
Reduces L. ucania — ibid. 
Ravages the country of the — — 528 
Defeats king Pyrrhus — — III. 96 
His magnificent triumph — 99 
Curius, Q; one of Catiline's conſpirators, diſcovers the plot 
to Fulvia © — — VI. 6 
Sends the particulars of it to the Conſul Cicero by Fulvia 
10 

Endeavours to prove Julius Cæſar concerned in the plot 
67 

Curtius, M. extraordinary ſtory of his leaping into the chaſm 
of the earth in Rome — II. 366 
Curule Ædiles, the firſt creation of — 360 
be le, the goddeſs, brought to Rome from Phrygia in obe- 
dience to the oracle — III. 501 
Cyneas, prime miniſter to Pyrrhus yy of Epirus, his cha- 
racter — III. 63 

His advice to Pyrrhus — — 64 

Is ſent with a force to Tarentum — 69 
His account of the Epicurean doctrines to Fabricius 84 
Is ſent to Rome to negotiate a peace — 85 
Returns without ſucceſs — 87 
Goes again to Rome without effect 90 
Cynocepbalæ, battle of, between e of Macedon and the 
Conſul Flaminius _ IV. 62 
Cyrene, the kingdom of, bequeathed to the Roman people 
by king Ptolemy Apion — V. 141 


Cyzicum, is beſieged by Mithridates king of Pontus 327 
He is forced to abandon the ſiege by the Conſul Lucullus 
"7 


D. 


Damages, the Roman laws concerning, from the twelve tables 
I. 137 

Damis, an Athenian deputy, his harangue to the Roman Se- 
nate, in favour of the Mtolians — IV. 129 
Debtors, inſolvent, how treated among the early Romans 
I. 299, _ 
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Err 
See Mons ſacer. | 
'The laws of the ten tables concerning — II. 135 
Law in favour-of coals * 434 


Decemviri, choſen to compile a body of Roman laws, and 


the government of the city veſted in them II. 129 
The ten tables. formed and confirmed by the Senate and 


ple — 131 

A Amn of, for — year — 146 
Their tyrannical conduct — 148 
Two more tables of laws compoſed — 150 
Retain their power avowedly — ibid. 
Abdicate their authority — 183 


See Claudius, and Virginia. 
Decius, Tribune of the people, his ſpeech to the Senate, re- 
ſpecting the power claimed by his e in reference 
to Coriolanus — I. 372 
His ſpeech to the people on the trial of 8 386 
Decius Mag ius, a Capuan, in the intereſt of Rome, how 


preſerved after being delivered up to Hannibal III. 


| 371 
Decius Mus, P. a legionary Tribune, extricates his general 
Cornelius Coſſus from being overpowered by the Sam- 


nites — — II. 394 
Is honourably rewarded — 396 
Is elected Conſul _ — 405 


Devotes himſelf to deſtruction in the war with the Latines, 
according to agreement with his e Manlius Tor- 
quatus — 414 

Decius Mus, the plebeian collegue with h.the Conſul Fabius 
Maximus, diſputes the command of the war in Hetruria 


with him — — — 503 

ls aſſociated with him — — 504 
Devotes himſelf to death after the example of his father 
$50 

Decurie, the firſt diviſion of the curiæ into I. 105 


Dejotarus, is diſpoſſeſſed of the leſſer Armenia by Pharnaces 


king of the Boſphorus — VII. 247 
Joins Julius Cæſar on his arrival in Syria — 249 
Czſar's prejudice againſt hin — 254 
Is accuſed of deſigns againſt Cæſar 5 life © — 347 
His cauſe pleaded by Cicero — ibid. 
Dies after killing all his children, but his ſucceſſor VIII. 

$17 \ 150, note. 
Delos, 
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Delos, is taken by Archelaus general to Mithridates king of 
Pontus, and the temple of Apollo plundered V. 194 
Demetrius, ſon of Philip king of Macedon, is delivered up as a 
hoſtage to the Romans, on the concluſion of peace be- 


tween his father and Rome 8 IV. 65 
Is reſtored to his father — 115 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Rome — 141, 142 


Reads his father's inſtructions to him to the Senate 146 
Is accuſed by his brother Perſes of attempting his life 157 


Is put to death by his father's order — 159 
Diſcovery of his — 's treachery toward him 103 
Demetrius, nephew of Antiochus > Freeport eſcapes from 
Rome, and ſeizes the crown of Syria — 10 


Sends preſents to reconcile himſelf with the Senate 260 
Expels Ariarathes king of CAFE and Laws Holopher- 
nes in his ſtead | 261 

Is defeated and killed by Alexander Bales _ — 268 
Demetrius, the favourite freedman of Pompey, his riches and 


influence over Pom — V. 386, note. 
Demetrius, of Pharos, delivers up Corcyra to the Romana 
III. 245 

Is made regent of Illyricum = 246 
Begins war with Rome 258 
Dentatus, Sicinnius, a plebeian, his chants and ſpeech to 
the people on the Agrarian law _ II. 115 

Is ſent by Romilius to attack the camp of the Equi 12r 

- Performs it _ — — 123 
Deprives Romilius of a triumph — 124 
Is created Tribune, and fines Romilius — 125 
Is reconciled to Romilius — 127 
Is murdered by order of the Decemviri — 163 
Dieus, Prætor of Achaia, is defeated by the Conſul Mum- 
mius _ _ — IV. 299 


Didlator, the firſt appointment of in Rome, and the 2 
of that office I. 303 
For the chronological aries of theſe ere, fee the tables 
of Conſular Calendar, at the concluſion of volumes IF. 

and VIII. 
Didius, commander of Julius Cæſar's fleet on the coaſt of 
Spain, purſues and 2 Cn. * the younger in 


his flight VII. 332 
Is himlelf ſurprized and deſtroyed by the Luſitanians 
Didius, T. his tranſactions in Spain — v. 738 


Vol. VIII. 2 ; 8 olemy 


IN, DIE. 


Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, his manner of obtaining the 
throne, and his expulſion — VI. 197 
Applies to Rome for aſſiſtance — ibid. 
Is 3 — by Gabinius — — 236 
Dido, queen, her hiſtory — III. 120, note. 
Dionyſus, his expoſition of the ſabulous hiſtory of 2 
79 
Fl account of Pallas — 84, note. 
s circumſtantial hiſtory of Coriolanus doubtful 17 
Scrutiny into his account of the death of Spurius 75 us 
1 
Divitiacus an AÆAduan chief, attends Jultus Czſar's camp 2 
Gaul — — VI. 377 
Intercedes with Cæſar for his brother Dumnorix 379 
Acquaints Cæſar with the diſtracted ſtate of Gaul, and the 
tyranny of Arioviſtus — — 384 
Intercedes with Cæfar in favour of the Bellovacii 403 
Dalabella, P. Cornelius, conquers the W Bou 
Dolabella, P. Cornelius, marries Cicero's daughter Tull 


VI. 

Impeaches Appius Claudius for his conduct in Cilea 

ibid. 

His letter to Cicero on Czſar's ſurrounding Pompe ** $ army 

with lines of circumvallation II. 184 

Is made Tribune, and urges laws in 1 of debtors 257 

Is hindered of the conſu Tip by. © the oppoſition of Mark 

Antony — 370 

Seizes the rn. on Cæſarꝰs deaih — 406 

Demoliſhes the altar erected to Cæſar, and quiets the oy 
Zens _ — — 

Seizes Smyrna, and puts Trebonius to death V in? 0 = 

Is inveſted by Caſſius at Laodicea, and kills himſelf _ 105 

Dolepians, revolt from Macedon, and are reduced by Perſes 


| IV. 166 

Demitius Abenobarbus, his generoſity in the proſecution of 
M. Scaurus V. 111, note. 

1s killed and his camp taken by Pompey — 245 
Domitius, Abenobarbus, Cx. is elected Conſul VIII. 201 
2 Rome and joins Antony — 206 
eturns to Octavius. and dies of vexation — 216 
Dani s Calvinus, is defeated by Pharnaces king of the Boſ- 
phorus — VII. 248 
Domitiu 7 Cn. Conſul, * the Senones III. = 


. Demitins, 


„ 

Domitius, L. ſeizes Corfinium for Pompey VII. 36 
-Is-befieged by Julius Cæſae 75 2 i! 
Is delivered up together with the town to Cæſar, by t 

garriſon _ — 
Gor to Marſeilles which * | defends for Pompey 3, 
Note. 111 
: Is defeated ; in a ment een by D. Brutus 138 
a Is taken by* Ceſar at the battle of Tharſalis and put to death 
| | 212 
ves Ae, wecount of tho#e bend amon the Ro- 
mans — II. 116, note. 

Dorylaus, general to | Mirhridates king of Pontus, i is defeated 

by Sylla — — V. 205 

ee Greek, the valve- of bg * Englifk many II. 355» 

note 

Druids in Gaul, Cxſar- account of them © VI. 458, note. 

Drufus, N. Livius, a Tribune, is engaged by the Senate to 


. © oppoſe his collegue Caius Gracchus g IV. 394 
Dafs, M. Livius, Tribune of the peoples Propoſes popu- 
lar laws, without ſucceſs + | V. 150 

Is murdered _ ws RL 164 


Duilius, Conſul, defeats Hannibal by ſea III, 150 


His triumph and honours - | 151 
Duilius, Tribune of the people, puts a fiop to the proſecuting 
the adherents to the Decemvirs == © II. 193 
{ Oppoſes the prolonging the conſulſhip of Valerius and Ho- 
ratius — ern 197 
Leaves the college © of Tribunes to be completed by co- 
optation — — 1098 
Dumnorix, a principal man among the Adui, marries the 
| daughter of Orgetorix —_ VI. 369 
Favours the march of the Helvetii into Gaul 7 
An account of his conduct given to Julius Cofar by Lifcus 
IF? 
ls accuſed by C zfar on account of his brother Divitiacus 
wei 
Is killed in an attempt to draw off with his forces, on Cx 
ſar's ſecond embarkation for Britain  — 
Durenius, Tribune of the people, repeals the ſumptuary law 
relating to tables — — V. 138 
His name ſtruck out of the e of N + by the Cenſors 
for this repeal 5 | 140 
Duumviri, appointed to take charge of the. Sybilline books 
— 1. 235 
Z 2 * 
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2 N 5 1 a | 
| The . number enlarged to Decenwir — III. 35) 
E. 
— memorable 3 fight there between the Romans 
and Carthaginians — III. 156 


Egnat ius, a Roman officer, preſerves three hundred horſe 
from the defeat of his Lionel Craſſus in Parthia, by de- 


ſerting him | VL 293 
Egypt. Se Antony, Cefar, Cleopatra, ' Ptolemy, &c. 

— reduced to a Roman province — VIII. 239 
Eleuſinian myſteries, the doctrines taught vß V. 396 
Enna, the city plundered and the inhabitants maſſacred by the 

Roman governor Pinarius — III. 40) 
Ennius the poet born — II. 205, note e. 
En ſi Ens, the religious veneration the Romans paid to them 

Fa I. 398, note. 


Epheſus, an aſſembly of deputies from all the cities in Aſia, 
called there by Sylla, at = th concluſion of the war with 


Mithridates — V. 215 
Epirus, i is reduced by the en Anic ius IV. 236 
The towns which had favoured Perſes cruelly plundered by 
Emilius — — 
Equeſtrian Neptune, the - feſtival of inſtituted. I. 78 

See Neptune. 
Equites, the original eſtabliſhment of that order I. 108, 
note 


Equitiur, an impoſtor, who pretended to be the ſon of Tib. 
Gracchus, is elected N of the people by the N 


of Saturninus V. 334 
Eryx, is taken by the Conſul ] Junius Pullus III. 193 
Is ſeized by Amilcar — — 197 
Evander, leads a colony from ramp into Italy I. 
His religious inſtitutions ——— +: 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, declares for the Romans + 
Antiochus king of Syria IV. 94, 95 
Aſſiſts Scipio Aſiaticus at the battle o of Magneſia 122 
Goes to Rome for a reward of his ſervices — 124 
Reſolution of the Senate — — 128 
His journey to Rome to accuſe Perſes _ 171 
His narrow eſcape from being killed by aſſaſſins employed 
by Perſes — 176 


Joins the Romans againſt Perſes —.— 196 


E, 
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Negociates privately with Perſes—— 214 
1s forbid to come to Rome — 255 

. His, neighbours carry complaints againſt him to Rome 
26 
5 Is openly inſulted by Sulpicius, the Roman War” 
8 AE OS 287 
His death W.. — 265 
Banu. a Syrian ſlave in Sicily, —— to = and 
predicts his, future royalty — +872 

Heads a conſpiracy of ſlaves — 


Aſſumes the title of king — i 
Is defeated and ſeized by the Couſul Nahe . 
7 ke admiral of the ayer fleet * pr. Cel, 


defeats the Mlexandrian feet”. — De 237 
: og ” : 1 | 2520022 
© 281 ' F. 177 | - 


Fabia wife of c. Licinius Golo, A ——— 1 der 


_ Fabius bnd to raiſe Picheians to the "conſular 


ity _ _ 349 
2 fe and made Tribune LED K OY 337 
Hier huſband choſen Conſul 92 362 

Fabii, the family of, garriſon a fort at Cremera, to d 
the frontier againſt the Veients — Il. 33 
Are decoyed out of their fort and cut to pieces . 


Three brothers of this family ſent to the camp of Brennus, 
general of the Gauls, to intercede for the Cluſians II. 


291 
Trey: draw the reſentment of the Gauls againſt Rome by 
joining the Cluſians in their hoſtilities — 292 
Axe eleted military Tribunes — iid. 
Fabius Ambuſtus, M. ſtory of his daughters II. 348 
Is choſen military Tribune — 1 
Subdues the Ty burtes — — 378 
Is choſen Dictator — "TING 383 
Fabius, Buteo, M. is created DiQator to fill up the vacancies 
of the Senate, after the baitle of Cannæ ITL 377 
Fabius Cæſo, Conſul, his troops refuſe to gain him honour 
againſt the Veientes -— II. 29 
Urges the Agrarian law in Senate — 32 
Procures an aſſociation of the Fabian family, to protect the 
frontiers againſt the Veientes — 
Joins i it on the expiration of his conſulſhip, and is created 
Proconſul — — 33. 34 
3 Fabius, 
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Fabius, * undertakes with a ſeth nt 18 eagle ts 
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75 en manners IL 596, 7 
Conful,”: nd defeat Fe Harp hies "24 
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of humius 
1 = 5 en en g to Prin a 5 
"De k e of Vottivit, Aut Is Viſtas Mere . 1 of 
Fabius 2 — is created Bie- Deer III. 329 
. His cautious condutt — n 


Is —_ with cowardice _ his troops .— 332 


Le 25 Fi 7 th . 
N Fabel with Mit ie er 0 3 
genes Minucius when DO by nntdlt 1 75 339 
is — againſt Hannibal Ma WE. 15 


Frocures his conſulate to be 1 ef n 425 


Takes Caſilinum * 10 93 
Takes Tarentum . N 22 439 
His ſpeech in Senate in rn to Ss intended ex- 
Naa n to Africa der- | 492 

"wk dea 1 280 character, W - IV. 16 
Fabius, $ 85 prevails on the Fribuns t ell From their de- 


mand of a body of laws as a rule Ea IL 73 
Drives the Aqui from Tuſculum 0 101 
Pabius Rullianus, Q. general of the Höyſe to the DiQator L. 
Hapirius Curſor, engages, dhe Samites i in the Dictator“s 


_” abſence contrary to orders — 436 
5 — to Rome to avoid puniſhment * we PAS 
' - Obtains a pardon — — | 439 
1 Conſul, and defeats n Samnites | 442 

ſen Dictator — 462 
Takes, Saticula, Ad the Samnites 5 ibid. 


Routs the Hetrurians, and penetrates the Citninian * 


Is prevailed on to nominate Papirlub *Eurſor Diäten 
: | | WW 473 
Again defeats the Hetrurians _ _ 


s made Cenſor, and reforms the innovations introduced i in 
| the 


* 


2 9 8 


1 


9 WTOWo 


IN. Q:i E & 
the ſtate by Appius Claudius, by which he — the 


ſurname of Maximus 482 

Is made curule MÆdile, and prevents a nee of corn in 
Rome — 488 
The confulſhip forced on him — 4915 492 
Deteats the Samnites — 494 
Obtains the conduct of the war in Hetruria — his col- 
legue Decius Mus — — N= 502 
Decius aſſociated with him — 504 
Defeats the united Samnites and TO after the: ſelfide- 
votement of Decius — 3 
Oppoſes his ſon's election to the donfulhip — 320 
Aſſiſts him againſt the Samnites — 52 
Is made Dictator to treat with the ſeceders on mount Jani- 
culus — 530 
CROP; C.. his fucceſles againſt. the I canians 1 $7» 
8 

Elis anſwer to the offers of king Pyrrhus nme 9 14 
- His kind treatment by Pyrrhus — 84 


Apprizes Pyrrhus of the treachery of his phyſician go 
, Reduces the Tarentines and their confederates after the 


departure of Pyrthus 17G eN8TJE 
His motive for promoting Cornelius Ruffinus to the con- 
ſulſhip - =_ —— — 
Falerii, treacherous behaviour of a ſchool- maſter of that city, 
when beſieged by Camillus — © III. 280 
Submits to Rome — — 4281 
Faliſe,, obtain the privileges of Roman citizens 398 
Rebel and are lubdued after the firſt Punic war- III. 
| 207 
Fathers, Fr viehts over "rl children according to the 
twelve tables of Roman laws — II. 136 
Fauſtulus, chief ſnepherd to Amulius xing of Alba, meer 
and edueates Romulus and Remus — 1.90 
Is killed in the fray between the two brothers 95 
Feciales, their inſtitution and office — 154 
Feriæ Latinæ, inſtituted by Tarquin the Proud 230, 231 
Fiden, taken by Poplicola — — 282 
Is ſurprized bythe Tarquins — — 2292 
Is taken by T. Lartius — _ 293 


_  Revolts in conjunction with Tolumnius king of Veil ; 


= 

Reduced 0 — — 224 — 
Is taken by the Diaa ator r Q. Servliv Priſcus 11 1 wg 
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IZN dee X. 
Is plundered by the Dictator Mamercus Ecoilivs 232 


Fidenates, are reduced by Romulus _ 134 
Are again routed by 'Tullus Hoſtilius — 177 

See Fiden rx. 
Revolt and are defeated by the Dictator Mamercus FSR" 
223, 232 


Fimbria, C. dne 3 orders Q. Scævola, Pontifex 
_ -- maximus, to be killed, to grace the funeral of Caius 
Marius — — — V. 193 

His tran ſactions in Aſia 210 
Kills himſelf on the approach of Sylla — 214 
Fire, ſacred, the preſeryation of, f, always. a part of religion, 
in various places — I. 153 
Fleniives, the nature and office of the prieſts of this claſs up 


Flamininus, Lucius QuinAius, i is ſtruck out of the Liſt of — 


nators by Cato the Cenſor — IV. 144 
Flamininus, 7. Quinctius, his interview with Philip of Ma- 
dcedon — —— 52 

Defeats Philip — — 53 
Is unable to take Atrax | WG 
Gains over the Achæans to the Ronin ona 55 

Is continued in his command — 57 

His ſecond conference with Philip . — ibid. 

Defeats Philip at Cynocephalæ — 62 

Obliges Nabis to reſtore Argos — 85 

Returns to Rome and triumphs — 87 

Confers with the Syrian ambaſſadors — 88 

His embaſſy to Greece — 99 
His reply to Archidamus, the Etolian minifter at the _ 

an diet 104 

Induces the Acheans t to ns 0 relinquiſh Zacynthus to the Ro- 

mans 
Flaminius, Conſul, is | defeated and killed by by Hanniþal at the 
Lake Thraſymenes — III. 327 


Flaminius Nepos, C. defeats the Gauls, and proſecutes his 
ſucceſles againſt them in defiance of the auguries, and 
his orders to return and abdicate by the Senate 254 
Flavius, a Lucanian, betrays Sempronius Gracchus into — 
hands of the Carthaginians 
Flavius, Cn. curule _ publiſhes a Roman N It 
82 
Flavius, Q; an infamous n, his extraordinary e 
to the tribuneſhip — 
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Fofſa Mariana, on what occaſion that canal was dug V. 114, 


115 

Fregelle, a city of the e Sidicini, a Roman colony planted 
there — II. 428 

Is ſurprized by the Samnites, ans. burnt with all the inha- 
bitants — 453 
The city razed for the rebellion oo Rome IV. 387 
Fuffetius, governor of Alba, ſalutes Tullus Hoſtilius as king 
of Alba, on the victory of the ſurviving Horatius over 

the Curiatii — — I. 173 

Is put to death by Tullus, for treachery — 176 
Fulvia, a Roman lady, comes to the knowledge of Catiline's 
conſpiracy from her lover Q Curius, and diſcloſes it VI. 


» 
Informs the conſul Cicero of all particulars 
Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, married to M. Antony vil. 


371 


Endeavours to make a breach between her huſband and 


OtQtavius, to draw him away from Cleopatra in Egypt 


VIII. 140 
Raiſes forces againſt Odavius _ 144 
Flies to Greece — — 146 
Dies of grief 148 


Fulvius Centumalus, is debited and killed be Hannibal III. 


433 
Fulvius Flaccus, M. is ſent to command againſt the Saluvii 


IV. 38 
Arms the people of Rome in defence of Caius . 
Is killed by the Patricians, with his ſon — — 
Fulvius Flaccus, Q; his barbarous treatment of the Senators 
of Capua _ — III. 423 
Is appointed DiQator — — 431 
Procures his own nomination to the conſulate 436 
Fulvius Nobilior, Q; is ſurprized and defeated by Carus, ge- 
neral of the Celtiberians — IV. 306 
Funerals, the ceremonies of, according to the twelve tables 


| IL 140 
Furius, L. military Tribune, his indiſcreet conduct in - 


war with the Volſci, rectified by the prudence of his 
collegue Camillus —— 342, 343 
Purius Philus, P. Conſul, delivers up the late Conſul Man- 
einus to the Numantines, who reſuſe to accept him 
IV. 334 


Furnius, 
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Furnius, one of M. Antony's lieutenants, is defeated in Aſia 


by Sextus Pompey — VIII. 192 

Is workted by him again, jointly with Titus and Amyntas 

| 193 

| Hu conference with Pompey — os 
8. 


Gabii, the city of, treacherouſly betrayed. to Tarquin the 

Proud, by his ſon Sextus” I. 233 
Gabinius, Tribune of the people, rebommends Pompey to the 
| command of the war againſt the Cilician pirates V. 


| 10 

Is elected Conſul — — VI. : 34 

His character — — 135, note, 

Reſtores Ptolemy Auletes king of Egypt 236 

+ His tranſactions in Judæa — - 237, note, 

. His diſgraceful reception at Rome, on his return from Syria 

272 

Is tried for miſconduQ 2 — 273 
Is tried again for plundering his province — ' 1+ 

Is condemned to perpetual baniſument — 276 


Gades in Spain, the inhabitants df, refuſe admittance to Var- 
ro, Pompeyꝰs lieutenant, and declare for Wi 756 

136 

The freedom of Rome chifetred on, by Cæſar 85 
Galba, king of the Sueſſones, is appointed commander of the 
Belgic league againſt the Romans _ VI. 400 

© Submits, on the taking of Noviodunum, and delivers up 


© his two ſons hoftages, *to Julius Cæſar | 402 
Galba, Ser. Sulpicius, his baſe tnaffacre of the Luſſtantans 
IV. 311 


Galba, Sergius, is ſent by Julius Cæſar with! the twelfth le- 
gion to maintain a free paſſage over the Alps VI. 


408 
His brave defence on being une rpectedly attacked in Octo- 
durus, his winter- quarters — 410 


Galba, Servius, his account to Cicero of the actions between 

M. Antony and the 8 Fanſa and Hirtius VII. 

"00s 

Gallus, Flavius, ſuffers himſelf to bis Kona Feb Antony's 

amy by the Parthians, whis cut him and all his party off 

»- VIII. 183 

Sam, governor to the princeſs Arſinos, obtains the _ 
man 


F- N 1 BD XN 
Tr mar of the Egyptian atm on the "Heath of Achillas 


1990 VE 334 

Ch, a Roman einigen, his ctuel treatment in Sicily, by 
ui Vertees 1 —— — V. 229 
Gattl, the ancient diviſion of ata 4 289, note. 
The different migrations of the Gauls # 290, note. 
Brennus beſteges Cluſini Dee 1 
Brennus beſieges Rome _ — . 293 


” See Brennus. 


An army of Gauls eefeied by Camilt ih tis diftatorſhi 


4 gp | „ 
'An6ther artny of, delrsted — 28369 
Ars again routed by the Dictator Sulpicius — 374 
-*Are defeated by the Conſul L. Furius Camillus „ 
"ThE Senottes cut off a Roman legion — 504 
ph defeated in c6njutiCibr with the Sirtihites | 306 

A ſignal overthrow giveh to, by L. Mccoilius Fapus III. 
1 
bs "Far the deſign of Hannibal | >" TS 
lis boundaries and diviſions at the time of 7 Juli Cbeſar's 
we government there nen VI. 36 


| See Orgetorix, Helv#tii, ' Dunmeris, gribi, ir- 
8 £ cingetorix, &c. | 


A review of the political ſlate of the u nations of . 


note. 
Their manner of fortifying their tow uns 480, note. 
A general council of, called by Vircingetorix 52700 


See Ceſar. 

Geeſe, public honours pai aid to, by the Rohes, py memory 
of, their preſerving the capitol 301, Fw 

Genabum, in Gaul, the Roman citizens ns there > cred by 

the Carnntes RATE. vogue =, VI. 470 

Is deſtroyed by Czar — 474 

Gentius, king of fon Br is outwitted by Perſes king of 


Macedonia ' — IV. 275 

Is reduced by the Pla tor or Aci NN CT. 13 
Is led in triumph by Anicius | 248 
Genucius,. .Cn. 'Tribune of the people, attacks th the Golifal on 
the Attribution of the pub de qe H. 42 
His ſudden and ſuſpicious death — - bid. 


Ghancine, L a plebeian Conſul, is defeated arid kifled in an 
engagement With the Her nici 367 
Germans, two nations of the Uſipetes and *Fenchtheri, ad 
from 


I Ni NA E-. X; 
from their habitations by the Suevi, ſeize the towns of 


the Menapii, on the banks of the Rhine VI. 417 
Are invited into Gaul by the Gauliſh ſtates _ ibid. 
Negociations between them and Julius Cæſar 418 
Attack Cæſar treacherouſly —_— 419 
Are totally routed by Cæſar — 421 
Czſar's account of their manners and political ſtate 458, 
note, 
Gergovia, is beſieged by Julius Cæſar — 487 
The Romans retire — — 497 


Giſco, his prudent embarkation of tue e mercena- 
ries from Sicily, after the firſt war with Rome III. 


209, 210 
Is cruelly murdered by them — 5 225 
Glaucia, ſtands candidate for the conſulſhip, and procures his 
competitor Memmius to be murdered _ V. 134 
Is with his party maſſacred by the people — 3335 
Ghycia, Claudius, is choſen Dictator in ſcoff _ III. 190 
Is put to death for his behaviour in Corſica 239 
Gracebus, Caius, is choſen Quæſtor — 383 
Diſtinguiſhes himſelf i in Sardinia — 384 
Returns to Rome without ne CRIES 
ls choſen Tribune — oy 
Popular laws propoſed by bin WIN 389 
Is again elected Tribune — 391 
Paſſes a law taking the right of judicature from the Senate 
ibid. 
Paſſes other 2 — — 392 


Is ſent to rebuild S and plant a colony. there 394 
His death 399 
Gracchus, Tib, . defends the Scipio's FM the 
ple of Rome — — 13 
Marries the daughter of Africanus — „ 73 
His ſucceſſes in Spain 304 
Gracchus, Tib. Sempronius, his famil and ade 341 
_ Undertakes to inforce the Licinian law . 
His oration in behalf of the poor. and ! the ©oppeſon 
of the patricians 
' Suſpends the magiſtrates on account of the n to 22 
deſigns — 347 


Depoſes his collegue Octavius Cæcina — 348 
His law for the diſtribution of lands paſſeccl!— 349 
Juſtifies the depoſition of ORavius _" 


6 


G 


9 


Jr 


INN N E 


Endeavours to be appointed Tribune again on the expiration 

of his office . 351 

Is killed by the Senators in the comitis — 353 

Reflections on his law, and the manner of his death 355 

har chief magiſtrate of Puteoli, is ſtrangled by 1 1 of 

a — "ye hn — 251 

e for the ſeveral revolutions in, ſee under the names 15 
the reſpective ſtates. 


Is reduced to a Roman province. — IV. 300 
Gregorian calendar, on what occaſion and when this regula- 
tion took place — VII. 303, note 2. 
H. 

Haliartus, in Bœotia, is taken and razed by C. Lucretius, 
the Roman Admiral — IV. 200 
Hannibal, a Carthaginian general, is beſieged by the Romans 
in Agrigentum — III. 143 
Deſerts the city — — 145 
Takes the Roman fleet under Cornelius Aſina at Lipara 
| 148 

Is crucified by his own failors — 154 
Hannibal, ſon of Amilcar, is ſworn by his father to 3 
enmity againſt the Romans — 263 
Succeeds Aſdrubal as general in Spain — 266 
His firſt exploits — — 267 
Takes Saguntum — — 273 
His character — 275 
His diſpoſitions preparatory to war with Rome 279 
The juſtice of this undertaking inquired into 281 
Paſſes the Pyrennees into Gaul — 286 
Paſſes the Rhone — 288 
Paſſes the Alps — — 293 


Defeats the Taurini 299 
His ſpeech to his army on the approach of Scipio 306 


Defeats Scipio on the banks of the Ticin — 310 
Defeats the Romans again under Sempronius 318 
Paſſes the Appennines into Hetruria 323» 324 
Defeats the conſul Flaminius at the lake Thraſymenus 
326 

Enters Campania — — 332 
Deceives Fabius by a ſtratagem — 333 
His addreſs to his ſoldiers before the battle of Cannæ 
348 

Battle 
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I N. D E X. 
Battle of Cannæ 350 
Why he declined beſieging R Rome immediately 361, 


| 3 note g. 
Is received by Capua tp" Moy © 
Takes Caſilinum — 18 . 375 
Concludes an alliance with Philip of Macedon 380 
Is forced to raiſe the ſie ege of Cumz _ — 382 
Excites a revolution in the government of Sytacuſe 398 
Surprizes Tarentum — u 0 
Appears before the walls of Rome — 420 
Defeats Fulvius Centumalus eee 433 
Defeats Marcellus _ _—. a 
Is defeated by him in turn _ 
His brother Aſdrubal defeated and killed — 477 
Is recalled from Ital | — — V. 14 
His interview with 3 — — 19 
Battle of Zama e 2 
Pleads the neceſſity of 1 — 2 


The occaſion of his flying from Carthage — 80 
Excites Antiochus the Great to war againſt Rome 90 
His converfation with * Africanus at 1 95, 


at note. 

His advice tõ Antiochus c Fe ee e 98 
His advice to Antiochus at Chalcis — 166 
Warns Antiochus to prepare againſt the Romans in 416 

I 

Is defeated at ſea by the — and "blocked up in a 
Port of Pamphylia 119 
Eſcapes to avoid bein delivered u up to the Romans 124 
Account of his deat — 149 


Parallel between him and Scigio / Africanus 15069 eg. 
Hanno, is ſent from Carthage to the relief of Agrigentum, 


and is defeated by the Romans III. 144, 145 

Is defeated at fea by Regulus and Manlius 158 

* Treats perſonally with the Conſuls for peace 160 
Hanno, his character _ | 200 
Is defeated by the conſul Lutatius Fats 202 
Is appointed general againſt the rebellious mercenaries, and 
Is defeated by them — AL... 218 
Is deprived of his command — 227 
His ſpeech concerning the hoſtile conduct of Hannibal to- 

- wards Rome _ 270 
His ſpeech on the acces? of Hannibal 371, 372 


Haruſpices, 


1 N D { E X. 
Haruſpicets, when firſt taken, and the principles of the art 


I. 101, note. 
Haſta pura, deſcribed, and on what occaſion beſtowed as a 
military reward — II. 116, ne. 
Haſtati, gmong the Roman ſoldiery, their arms and place in 
battle _ mg — 
Helvetii, enter into an aſſociation for the conqueſt of Celtic 
Gaul — — — VI. 368 
Deſtroy their own towns and begin their march 369 
Their paſſage into Gaul oppoſed by Julius Cæſar 373 
A body of them paſſing the Arar, routed by Cæſar 375 
Are defeated by Czfar — — 382 
Submit, and are ſent back to rebuild their towns 383 
Heraclea, a Grecian republic, is beſieged by Cotta, for fa- 
vouring Mithridates king of Pontus — V. 330 
Is taken and plundered — 338 
Is redreſſed by the Roman Senate _ 339 
Heraclides, miniſter to Philip king of Macedon, his character 


. 


IV. 51 

Hercules, his real hiſtory inquired into — I. 79 
Hercynian foreſt, its ſituation and extent VI. 463, note. 
Herdanius, his bold oration in the Latine council before Tar- 
quin the Proud — — I. 229 

His death contrived by the treachery of Tarquin 230 
Herdonius, Appius, ſurprizes the capitol — II. 90 
Examination of Diony ſius's account of this enterprize 94, 
note. 

Is diſpoſſeſſed and killed — — ibid. 


Herennius, father of Pontius, general of the Samnites, his 
wiſe advice to his ſon, for his conduct towards the Ro- 


mans _ _ _ II. 446 
Hernici, defeat and kill the plebeian Conſul Genucius 367 
Are routed by his lieutenant Sulpicius — 368 
Take arms and are routed by Marcius Tremulus 477 
Are ſubjected to the Roman government _ 478 
Herophilus, a farrier, pretends himſelf to be the grandſon of 
Caius Marius — — VII. 335 

Is baniſhed Italy — — ibid. 
Returns, and is put to death by M. Antony 415 
Herfilia, the only married woman among the Sabines, ſeized 
by the Romans — — IL. 117 
Meditates a peace between the Sabines and the Romkins 

| 12 


Hetruria, ſeveral cities of, ſubmit to Romulus — 122 
Deſcrip- 


F 


Deſcription of the territory ſo called — 188 
Its ſtate unite in a war againſt the Romans ibid. 
Are reduced by Tarquinius Priſcus — 189 


March a vaſt army againſt the Romans II. 30 
Are defeated by the Conſul Marcus Fabius — 31 
All the Lucumonies of, unite in a war againſt the Romans 


3 

Cut the Fabian garriſon of Cremera to pieces bid 
Defeat the Conſul n and * Rome 37, 3 
Are defeated — ibid. 
Cluſium beſieged by the ie Gauls adder Brennus 291 
Are defeated by the Dictator C. Marcius Rutilus 77 
Are defeated, and routed in the Ciminian foreſt by Q. Fa- 
bius — — — 471 
Obtain a truce — 472 
Receive another defeat fon the Dictator Valerius 8 
| - 495 


Are defeated by Cornelius Dolabella — III. 5 
Hiempſal, ſon of Micipſa king of Numidia, is murdered at the 


inſtigation of Jugurtha — V. 26 
Hiero, King of Syracuſe, ſupplies the Romans with provi 

ſions, at the ſiege of Rhegium —— 
His hiftory and character men 118, note, 
Is defeated by the Romans before Meſſina —— 138 
Makes peace with the Romans — 141 
Aſſiſts the Carthaginians againſt their mercenaries =_ 

22 

Goes to Rome to ſee the games — 236, 231 
Aſſiſts the Romans againſt Hannibal — 323 
His valuable prone to Rome — 345 
Dies | — — 387 
His daughters killed — 397 


Hieronymus, grandſon and ſucceſſor to Hiero o Kiog of Syra- 
cuſe, inſults the Roman ambaſſadors, and makes a league 


with Carthage — — 386 

Is killed — — _ ibid, 
Himilco Phameas, general of the Carthaginian cavalry, deſerts 
to the Romans — IV. 279 
Hircan, is confirmed in the high-prieſthood of Judæa by 
Julius Cæſar — — VII. 249 


Hirtius, A. Conſul, marches into Gaul with an —_— re- 
duce M. Antony — III. 5 
Defeats M. Anton) after his ſurprizing Panſa — 


D 


EN 07 X 
Hirtius, A. Conſul, marches into Gaul with an army to 


reduce M. Antony — — — VIII. 3 
Defeats M. Antony after his ſurprizing Panſa 23 
Defeats Antony again, jointly with Panſa, but loſes his = 

2 

( His character by Dr. Middleton — ibid. note. 
Hirtulcius, Queitor, to Sertorius in Spain, is defeated and 
killed by Metellus Pius — V. 267 
Hiſpalis, is reduced by bear Cæſar — VII. 331 
= Vrin, 3 of that name for ſtage- players II. 362, 
note. 

Heratii, their mm battle Sth the Curiatii, to decide 
the ſuperiority between Rome and Alba 1.172 
The ſurvivin 8 murders his ſiſter — 174 
Is tried for this murder —477 
His puniſhment — — ibid. 
Horatius, —— enters into Brutus s army at n VIII. 
„ note. 
Heratins a M. his ſpeech: in the Senate, on the ty- 
'- Tranny of the deeemvirate — 184 
82 into the lex Horatia, now paſſed ibid. note. 
Defeats the- Sabines — — 195 


ls refuſed a triumph by the Senate — _ 

Procures one from the peopflek⁊x³ ibid. 
Hann Pulvillus, Conſul, conſecrates the temple of Jupiter 
Q upitolinus — — 14.72 
Hortenſs a, her ſpeech in the Forum on the tax laid by the ſe- 
cond triumvirate on the Roman ladies VIII. 121 
Hertenſius, Q; appointed Dictator, to treat with the ſeceders 
on mount Janiculus, dies in his office II. 530 
1 fur, Q his ſhametul condu& in the adminiſtration of 


juſtice —_— V. 298 
it 118 elected Conſul 5 — — — 304 
His character as an orator — ibid. note l. 
His moral character ũ⸗„ç—mè 306, note. 


Marries Cato's wife Marcia — VII. 108, note. 
Hur dle, the method of- ang: perſons to death undef, ex- 


plwained — — II. 248 
Hyrcanus, King of Iudæa, i is depoſed, and the crown given 
to his brother Ariſtobuls — — V. 369 
Pleads his cauſe before Pompey — 2374 
s reſtored by Pornpey+ - | — 386 


- Is again diſpoſſeſſed and reſtored by Gabinius VI. 236 


Vox. VIII. A a Is 
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I NM DE. X. 


Is carried away at the ſacking of we Pacorus 
Prince of Parthia 2 OY il 147 


1 


Janiculus, a ſeceſſion of the Roman people on this hill, to 
obtain a repeal of the law N e debtors to — 
II. 529 

Janus the worthip of, inſtitoted by Numa. Parapilius | 1. 
a 158 

Ieilius, L. heed of the college of Tribe propoſes a parti- 
tion of mount Aventine, among the people II. 111 


This demand how obtained — 112 
Reſcues Virginia from _ violence of Appius Claudius the 
Decemvir „ ele 168 
Brings back the army to o Rome — 180 
Is again choſen Tribune — 184 


Julius, Spurius, Tribune of the people, procures a plebiſ- 
eitum to ſecure the T ribunes from pt in ſpeak- 


ing to the people eb erny 4.357 
Feruſalem, is be ſieged by Pompey ez 
The temple taken (Jenny 385 


The temple plundered by Craſſus | — VI. 284 
Julius Czfar gives Hircan leave to Tobuild- the walls of 


If; VII. 249 

Is facked by Pacorns the Parthian _ VII. 147 
Is taken and cruelly treated by Soſius and Herd 175 
Illyricum, occaſion of the quarrel between,” and Rome 111. 
Commencement of the ſecond war with 8 — NU 258 
Gentius King of, cheated by Perſes King of \Kacedonk 
215 


e, the Carthaginian general, his exploits In Sicily III. 


123, Bote. 


Impeachment of rector before aernblies of the people, forms 
of 


— II. 63, note f. 
Indutiomarus, is is obliged to deſiſt from his rivalſbip with Cin- 
getorix for the ſupreme power over the Treviri, on the 


return of Cæſar from Britain — ” VI. 431 
Inſtigates the Gaus to revolt — 438, 452 
Is defeated and killed by Labienus — 454 


Iaberitances, the ſaus of, from the twelve tables II. 136 


Inſubria, is reduced to de a Roman provinſte III. 258 


r r ZZ ARE CW 2:z3a 


I N DEN X 
Juſula ſacra, at Rome, the firſt formation of this iſland I. 


257 

Intereſt of money, the rate of, firſt fixed by Jaw : N. 37 5 

Reduced — — 88 

Italy, its ancient names, previous to being fo called I. — 
Origin of its preſent name — 

Its primitive inhabitants — Bid. 


A colony of Arcadians ſettles there, under Evander 75 
See ntat. | 

A great plague throughout — 127 

A great drought — — = 

The dominion of, completed by the de Romans 

The allies of Rome, deprived of the rights of citiz; _—_ 
by a law of the Conſuls Craſſus and Scævola 141 

They meditate a revolt on this occaſion — _ 154 


The Proconſul Servilius murdered at Aſculum 157 
The allies eſtabliſh a rival ent 1 2 at Corfi- 
= 75 — 158 
Commencement of the war of the ſe goers _ Rome 159 
The Lex Fulia paſſed — 163 
The allies obtain che e of R Rome at the . of 


the war — 170 
Juba, King of Mauritania, 3 is defeated by Curio VII. 148 
Engages Curio again, and totally defeats him 
* Scipio and follows Julius Cefur to Thapſus = 


s defeated by Cæſar — | OW |: 
Kills himſelf, — — — 289 
His kingdom e into a Roman province 290 


Judacilius, a general of the Italian allies, forces his way 
through the intrenchments of P ius beſieging Aſcu- 
lum, and e of in the town poiſons him- 


ſelf V. 168 
Judæa, commotions 2s excited | in by Antipater V. 369, VI. 
237, nete. 


See Ariſtobulus, Hyrcanus, and Pompey. 
Is conquered by Pacorus the Parthian — VIII. 147 
Judas Maccabeys, the Jewiſh generals defeats the Syrian 


army under Lyſias — — IV. 257 
Concludes a treaty with Rome — 261 
Jugurtba, arrives. with Numidian auxiliaries to the Roman 
army in Spain — — 336 

His character — — — V. 23 


Scipio's advice to him 25 
ls left jointcheir to Numidia with i the ſons of Micipſa ibid. 
Aa 2 Murders 
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INI p 2 x: = 
Murders Hiempfal and feizes the kingdom — 26 
Drives out Adherbal, after the partition of the kingdom 25 


the Roman Commiſſioners — — 
Puts Adherbal to death, on his yielding himſelf up to hin 


| Corrupts the Conſul Beſtia, who was ſent to reduce Ta 
| 33 
1s prevailed on to repair to Rome — 38 
Procures Maſſiva to be aſſaſſinated, and leaves Italy 39 
Reduces the Roman army under Aulus to ſubmit to the 
yoke © — — 42 
His engagement with the Conſul Metellus — 50 
Cauſes the Roman garriſon at Vacca to be maſſaered 64 


Puts Bomilcar to death for wap againſt him 65 
Is defeated by Meteſtus Arts 
Procures aſſiſtance from Bocchus King of Mauritania 71 
Surprizes Marius, but ts routed by bim — 88 
Is again defeated by bim r 91 
Is delivered up to Syll by Borch WY Wl __ 
His death | | 108 
Julia, daughter of f Julius cn” is ; manied to Pompey VI. 
| II 

Her death * U n Jo ri l 
ulian Calendar, inſtiturion of.. — vn. 00 


'ulian Port, is formed by the Conſul Agrippa VIII. 156 
lius Ceſar.” See Ceſar. 
Tulus, ſon of Aſcanius, appointed high prieſt of Alba 1.8 
Junius Pera, M. is created Dictator after the battle of Can- 
ne * II. 306 
© Raiſes an army Ageinſt Hannibal mm 
Juno, the ſtatue of, brought by Camilfus from Veii, and 
| Placed in a temple gediented to her on mount Aventine 


2 —— II. 2 

Funo Meneta, the temple of, built — 305 
A mint eſtabliſhed there — III. 104 
Funonia, a new city, is built on the ruins of Carthage, and 2 
Roman colony plarited there — IV. 394 
Jupiter Capitolinus, the temple of, built — I. 236 
The building deſcribed | — tbid, note. 274, note. 
ls confecrated ' — — 272 


Jus imaginis, this prerogative explained V. 2, note b, 


K. TMP! 


I N Di EA * 


K. 
Kalendar, Roman and Julian, difference between VII. 28, 
note. 

See Julian and Gregorian. 

Kennet, his deſcription of AÆmilius's triumph over Perſes, 
from Plutarch — IV. 244, note. 
Knights, Os the three centuries of, formed I. 128 

L. 


Laberius, Decimus, a Roman knight, acts a mimic piece of 
his own compoſing, on the public ſtage at Rome VII. 

296 

Repartees between him and Cicero — ibid. note. 
Labienus, lieutenant to Julius Cæſar in Gaul, is ſent by him 
io ſeize a hill commanding the Helvetian camp VI. 380 


Defeats and kills Indutiomarus —— 454 
Defeats Camulogenus 501 
Deſerts Cæſar, and goes over to Pompey VII. 43 
His treacherous conierence with Cæſar's deputies I71 
His cruel treatment of priſoners — 194 
Gives batile to Ceſar 266 
Is killed in an engagement with Cœſar in Spain 329 


Labienus, ſon of the former, in conjunction with Pacorus, 
ſon of the king of Parthia, ſubdues Syria, and ſacks Je- 


ruſalem — — VIII. 147 
Is overthrown and killed by Ventidius — 181 


Lacedæmon, recovers its liberty, and aſſumes the republican 
form of government, on the death of the tyrant Nabis 


IV. 100 

Is ſubdued by Philopæmon, and forced to renounce the 

laws of Lycurgus — — — 130, 131 

Decree of the Roman Senate concerning — 147 
The forces of, deteated by the Achæans — 29 
Lævinus, M. Valerius, completes the reduction of Sicily III. 

433» 434 

Evades nominating a DiQator, when required by the Se- 

nate — — — 434 


His ſucceſſes in Africa 443 
Levinius, P. Valerius, is defected by king Pyrrhius III. 


Offers Pyrrhus battle again, which he declines 80 
A a 3 Land, 


I. Mi Df E 
Land, alaw propoſed * the amn to limit the poſſeſſion 
of — II. 350 
This law paſſed — — 359 

_ _gSee Agrarian law. 
Laodice, wiſe of Mithridates, king of Pontus, is put to death 
by him for incontinence, and conſpiring againſt his life 


V. 146 

Lartius, T. is created Dictator, at the firſt erection of that 
office — — — I. 302 
Concludes a truce with the Latines — 303 
Reſigns — — ibid. 
Laterenſit, warns Plancus of Lepidus' s treacherous intentions, 
and then kills himſelf — VII. 69 
Latines, whence they derived that 9 I. 71 
Are reduced by Ancus Marcius 182 
Inſtitution of the Feriæ Latinæ — 230, 231 
Signal defeat of, by the Dictator Poſthumius 307 
Make war on the Samnites, in behalf of the Sidicini II. 
403 

Embaſſy of their Prætor L. Annius to the Roman Senate 
406 


Receive a defeat from Manlius Torquatus — 414 
Are totally overcome by L. Furius Camillus 418, 419 
Latinus, King of the Aborigines, his kingdom ns ſubjects 


denominated from him — J. 71 
Enters into a league with Aneas _ — 81 
Gives him his daughter Lavinia — 82 
His death — — — ibid. 

Latium, arrival of Æneas there — — 71 
Lavicani, revolt againſt the Romans — II. 244 
Are defeated by the Dictator Q. Servilius Fidenas ibid. 
Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, married to Æneas I. 82 
Is brought to bed of Silvius — — 86 
Lavinium, whence it derived its name — 82 


Is united with Alba into one kingdom, under Silvius 87 
Laurona in Spain, is beſieged and taken by Sertorius V. 


266 

Laws, Roman, the ten tables of, compiled by the Decemviri, 
and confirmed by the Senate and people II. 131 
Fragments preſerved of theſe laws — 132 
Lefliſternium, account of the feſtival of expiation fo called, 
during the ſiege of Veit — 268 


Legion, Roman, the derivation of the name, and the number 
of 
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of men it contained at the time of Romulus J. 5 
note p 
How compoſed in the time of Polybius II. 410, note, 
Lentulus, his gladiators eſcape from Capua, and Wee a 
rebellion — — V. 278 

See Spartacus, 
Lentulus, L. a Roman officer, his advice on the 1 being 
entrapped by the Samnites — I. 447 
Lentulus Sura, P. Cornelius, one of Catiline's 1 


his family and character VI. 3 

Is put to death by a decree of the Senate — 
Leanatus, a Macedonian, ſaves the life of King Pyrrhus, in 
his engagement with the Romans — III. 76 
Lepidus, L. Amilius, Prætor, is entruſted with the care of 
Rome by Julius Cæſar — — VII. 108 
Procures Cæſar the dictatorſtip — 159 
Is elected Conſul with Cæſar — 258 


The government of Rome committed to him on Cæſar' $ 
departure for Spain, againſt Pompey's ſons 324 
Brings his troops into the city, on the death of Cæſar 


404 
Enters into an accommodation with h young Sextus Pompey, 
in Spain — 474 
His letter to Cicero, relating to Hay war with > Antony VI II. 
32 
A review of his conduct reſpecting Antony _ 54 
go Antony — 69 
is letter to the 8 _ — 70 
The ſecond triumvirate formed by him, Octavius and 
Antony — — — 106 
His ſhare in the proſcriptions that followed — 119 
Obtains a triumph — — 123 
Is elected Conſul — — ibid. 


Is ſpoiled of his beſt provinces by his two aſſociates 134 
Lands with a force in Sicily to oppoſe Sextus Pompey 


I 

Meſſana is ſurrendered to him by Plennius — 15 
Aims at ſecuring Sicily for himſelf — ibid. 
Surrenders himſelf to Octavius, and is baniſhed to Circæ- 
um — — 171 

His character — — Bud. 
Lepidus, M. Emilius, obtains the conſulſhip, by the intereſt 
of Po — V. 250 
Pct =p ny Marian 89 on the death of Sylla 253 


Aa 4 Speech 


Nn 


Speech of Philippus in the Senate, on his hoſtile meaſures 


| 255 

Is defeated by his collegue Catulus in Hetruria 2 6 
Dies — — — ibid. 
Leptines, aſſaſſinates Octavius the ambaſſador from Rome to 
Syria _ — — VV. 258 

Is delivered up by Demetrius Soter — 260 
Leucaſia, iſle of, how it obtained its name — I. 71 


Levies of ſoldiers, how raiſed among the early Romans 296, 
note. 395, note. 
Lex and Plebiſcitum, the difference between theſe terms = 


certained — — — 
Lex Horatia, inquiry into — II. 185, — 
T rebonia, Julia, this war paſſed during the war of Rome, 
with the Itilian allies — — V. 163 
Liberti, or freedmen, the privilege of citizens granted to them 
by Servius Tullius — — I. 216 
Libo, Pompey's admiral, his conference with Julius Cæſar 
VII. 169 
Deſtroys ſome of Cæſar's tranſport-veſſels at Brunduſium 
| 177 
Is driven off by M. Antony — ibid. 
Retreats to Tyre after the battle of * Pharſalia 215 
Licinius Craſſus P. is ſent with an army againſt Perſes king 
of Macedonia mw” "TRY, JT 
Perſes obtains an advantage d over him — 197 
Is attacked by Perſes, who is forced to retire 201 
Licintus Nerda, occaſions a revolt of the ſlaves in Sicily V. 125 
Is defeated by them — — 126 


Licinius Stolo, C. a plebeian, is engaged by the ambition of 
his wife Eabia, to aſpire to the conſular dignity, II. 348 


Is made a Tribune — — 349 
Is choſen Conſul — — 362 
Is choſen Conſul a ſecond time — 368, 369 
Is fined for poſſeſſing an illegal quantity of land 375, 376 
Liftors, the firſt inſtitution of — I. 104 
Ligarius, bis pardon procured of Julius Cæſar, by the elo- 
quent interceſſion of Cicero — VII. zog 


Liguſtinus, Sp. a centurion, his ſpeech to the Roman people 
on occaſion of the levies for the ſecond Macedonian war 


IV. 183 

Lihhlæum, beſieged by the Romans — III. 183 
Linen, legion of Samnites, account of the formation of II. 
f 513 


Li para, 
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Lipara, the Roman fleet ſeized there by Hannibal III. 148 
Is defended by Hamilcar againſt the Conſul Calatinus 153 
Litavicus, commander of the Æduan auxiliaries ſent to Julius 
Cæſar, ſpirits up his men to enmity againſt the Romans 

VI. 488 

Plunders and murders the Roman citizens, who furniſhed 
his camp with proviſions 490 

His men ſubmit to Cæſar, and he flies to Gergovia 491 
Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, is taken from her huſband 
and married by OQavius _ VIII. 154 
Livius Andronicus, a Sicilian, reforms the Roman theatre 
III. 205, note e. 

Livius Salinator, M. is condemned by the tribes after the 


ſecond Illvrian war | — — 260 

Is again choſen Conſul — 473 
With the aſſiſtance of his 8 Nero, difrare and ki 
Aſdrubal — — — a 477 
Gives way to his reſentments . Cenſor 515 
Locri, cruel conduct of Pleminius there — 500 
Deputies from, complain of Scipio to the Senate 504 
Longinus, Q, Caſſius, his oppreſſive government of Spain 
VII. 324 

An attempt made on his life — — 325 
Leaves Spain, and is loſt in a ſtorm at ſea ibid. 


Lorica, the Roman coat of armour, deſcribed II. 411, note. 
Lucanians, are deceived by the Tarentines to engage in a war 


with the Romans _ — 433 

Are reduced by Curius Dentatus — 527 
Luceria, the city of, taken by the Romans, the citizens ſlaugh- 
tered, and a colony planted in it — 464 
Lucretia, wks of Collatinus, is violated by Sextus Tarquinius 
I. 239 

Kills herſelf — — _ - A 
Lucretius, the Philoſopher and Poet, the time of his birth, 
and his character from Euſebius V. 143, note. 


I.ucretius Ofella, is left to blockade Præneſte, by Sylla 223 
The gates of err are A ue to him on Sylla's ſeizing 


Rome _ 227 

ls killed by Sylla's ocder, on his s ſanding candidate for the 
conſulſhip — 234 
Lucrinus, the Julian port, formed by the junction of this 
lake with the lake Avernus — VIII. 156 
Lucullus, Licinius, his unprovoked hoſtilities againſt the Vac- 
cœi — — — IV. + 309 
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Is repulſed from Palantia — 310 
Tucullus, Licinius, is choſen Conſul _ V. 324 
His character — — ibid. note. 
. How he obtained the province of Cilicia — 325 
Forces Mithridates to retire from Cyzicum 327 
Diſtreſſes Mithridates by ſea — 329 
Drives him out of Bithynia — — ibid. 
Is worſted in an engagement with Mithridates 332 
* — part of his * _ forces him 9 fly from his 
8 
Subjes all Pontus, and takes Amiſus by aſſault - 
Relieves Aſia from the oppreſſions occaſioned by the Ko: 
man tax-gatherers — — 33 
Takes Sinope — — 339 
Marches into Armenia — 340 
Defeats and kills Mithrobarzanes — 341 
Beſieges Tigranocerta — — ibid. 
Defeats the immenſe army of Tigranes 344 
Defeats Tigranes and Mithridates Jointly "©; © ol 
Takes Niſibis — — 351 
His army becomes diſcontented = 352 
His troops refuſe to march againſt Tigranes 356 


Is ſuperſeded by the arrival of N — ; 356 
Obtains a triumph by Cicero's intere — 425 
Oppoſes the ratification of Pompey's Aſiatic e 

107 

Lucullus, M. Terentius 3 triumphs for My victories in 

Thrace — V. 288, nate. 
Ludi Seculares, the pature of theſe games explained III. 
236 
Lupercalia, origin and nature of the feſtiyal of I. 91, note. 
Luſitanians, a baſe maſſacre of, by the Prætor Galba IV. 
311 

See Vi iel, 
Are ſubdued by the Conſul Brutus 332 

Luſtrum, the ceremony of, inſtituted by . Tullius I. 

215 
Is revived by the Conſuls after the expulſion of Tarquin 


205 
Lutatius Catulus, C. defeats Hanno in a ſea engagement III. 


202 
3 Concludes a peace with Amilcar 203 
Lycomedes, of Bithynia, is made bigh prieſt "of Bellona, by 

Julius Cæſar — VII. 249 


Lycortas, 
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Lycortas, Prætor of Achaia, his ſpeech to the Roman com- 
miſſioners, in anſwer to the complaints of the Lacedz- 


monians- — — — IV. 142 
Reduces the Meſſenians — — 15 ö 
Lyons, the city of, founded by L. Munac ius Plancus VIII. 
| 103 note. 
Lyffar, guardian to Antiochus Eupator, the infant King of 
Syria, is defeated by Judas Maccabæus IV. 257 
Is with his ward put to death by Demetrius 259 
M. 

Macedonia. See Philip and Per ſes. 
The government of, regulated by Æmilius IV. 237 
Is reduced to a Prætorian province — 300 
Melius, Sp. a Roman knight, artfully acquires popularity to 
attain regal power — — II. 219 
His conſpiracy diſcovered, and himſelf killed mo 


Magius Cito, P. kills his friend M. Marcellus, on his journey 
to Rome, after being pardoned by Julius Czfar, and 
then kills himſelf VII. 307 

Magneſia, battle of, between Scipio Aſiaticus and * 

122 

Mugo, a Carthaginian Admiral, is ſent with a fleet to aſſiſt 

the Romans againſt King Pyrrhus, which is refuſed III. 


| 89 

Prevents Pyrrhus from paſſing into Sicily ibid. 
Mago, brother to Hannibal, is ſent from Italy to Carthage, 
with an account of his brother's ſucceſſes III. 371 

Is ſhrewdly interrogated by Hanno — 372 
His tranſactions in Spain — 480 
Is defeated and killed — IV. 14 
Malleolus Publicius, how killed for murdering his mother V. 
124, note. 


Mamilius, magiſtrate of Tuſculum, marches a body of forces 
to Rome to regain the capitol from Herdonius II. 93 
Mamurra, a Roman knight, a ſatire on his luxury repeated 
to Julius Cæſar, while bathing at Cicero's villa VII. 

| 348, note u. 

Mancinus, C. Hoſtilius, beſieges Numantia, but is forced to 


conclude a treaty with the Numantines IV. 329 
The Senate refuſes to ratify it, and delivers him up to the 
Numantines — — 331 
They refuſe to accept him , — 334 
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Manilius, Tribune of the people, obtains the government of 
Aſia, and the conduct of the Mithridatic war for Pom- 

pey — —— e I 
Manipulares, whence they derived their name I. 93 
Manius Rufus, prevents an accommodation between L. An- 
tonius and Octavius VIII. 145 

Is facrificed to the reconciliation between M. Antony and 


OQavius _ — — 149 
Manlius, a Centurion, enrols men in Hetruria, to aſſiſt in 
Catiline's conſpiracy — VI. 7 


Is joined by Catiline, after the — of his plot 16 
Manlius, Cneus, Conſul, and General againſt the Hetrurians, 


his tent deſtroyed by lightning — II. 30 
Is killed in battle —— — 31 
Manlius Fulſo, Cn. his ſucceſſes againſt the 9 yoes 
129 
Is attacked on his way un in a wood, by a body of 
Thracians — 131 
Obtains a triumph after any 7 5 — 132 
 Manlius, M. repulſes the attack of the Gauls on n 
I. 301 
Envies the fortune of Camillus _ 315 
His acts of popularity — 317 
Is cited before the Dictator N Coſſus 318 
Is impriſoned — — — 320 
Releaſed — — _ 321 
Enters into new cabals —— 324 
Is condemned and thrown from the capitol . — 325 
Remarks upon his death ibid. 


Manlius, P. DiQator, appoints C. Licinius, a Plebeian, 
Maſter of the Horſe 356 
Manlius, T. is created Dictator on occaſion of the plague 
364 

Is accuſed of cruelty to his ſon — 6 
Is freed from this proſecution by the piety of his ſon ibid. 
Manlius Torguatus, Titus, his extraordinary expedition to free 


his father from proſecution, for cruelty to him 365 
Is made a legionary Tribune — 366 
Kills a gigantic Gaul, and acquires the ſurname T orguatus 
359 

Is created Dictator — — 379 
Is created DiQator to preſide at the election of Conſuls 
385 
Is elected Conſul for the firſt time — 388 
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When Conſul and General againſt the Latines, orders the 


death of his ſon, for breach of diſcipline 408 
Defeats the Latines — _ 414 
Reduces. Campania — 16 


Marcellus, M. Claudius, kills Viridomarus, the Gauliſh king, 
in ſingle combat, and defeats his army —- III. 257 


Triumphs — — 258 
Puts the garriſon of Caſilinum to the ſword, contrary to 
terms of capitulation — 393 

Is ſent into Sicily  —_ — 398 
Beſieges Syracuſe — — 403 
Takes it — — — 416 
His magnificent o vation — — 426 

Is accuſed by the Sicilians — 429 
Is acquitted — — — 430 

ls put into poſſeſſion of Salapia — 432 
Is defeated by Hannibal 427 
Engages him again, and gains the — 438 
Is killed by arambuſh — — 448 
Marcellus, M. Claudius, his Weener with the Arvaci 
( IV. 307 


Concludes a peace with them 


o 
Marcellut, M. Claudius, Conſul, his character by Dr. Mid- 
dleton — — — VII. 7, note. 
His oppoſition to Julius Cæſar — ibid. 10 
His pardon obtained of Cæſar — — 304 
Is killed by P. Magius Cilo — 307 
alarciu, Caius, how he acquired the name of Su J. 
0 

See Corioſanur. 13 
Marcius Philippus, Q; a Roman Senator, his interview with 
Perſes King of Macedonia — IV. 188 
His progreſs through the Grecian ſtates - — 193 
Conducts an army into Macedonia — 206 
Effects nothing when he arrives there — 209 
Marciut, 9. is ſent ambaſſador from Rome to the court of 
* Macedon, and the other Grecian ſtates — 147 
His report to the Senate on his return 154, 155 
Marcius Rex, D, | is | ſent to oppoſe Catiline and Manlius VI. 
_ 26 

Marcus, Antonius or Antony. See Antonius, 

Marius, Caius, is elected Tribune of the people N12 
Paſſes a law to ſecure the _—— of elections 14 
Is choſen Prætor — ibid. 
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FN 
Attends the Conſul. nn Numidia, as his heute- 


nant . — — 46 
Determines to ſtand candidate for the conſulſhip — 
Examination of the character given of him by Plutarch 

| 5 7» note, 
Occaſion of his enmity to Metellus — 62 
Is elected Conſul, and appointed to command in d 
| 07 
His harangue to the people — 68 
His great levies for n the war 74 
Arrives in Utica — 79 
Takes and deſtroys the city of Capla ' — 83 


Gains an important fortreſs on a rock near tha river Mo- 


lucca 85 
Routs Jugurtha and I Bocchus who came on him 12 
89 

Defeats him again | 91 


Sends Sylla and Mavlius to — 110 — King of 


Mauritania | * . 
gate i is delivered up 70 Sylla, by 1 d 


choſen Conſul a ſecond time, contrary to "A one 
Appoints ylla his e in we expedition, again the 
Cimbri 


ls continued in the Conſulthip, a third time — 
His fourth election to the conſulſhip l er 21 114 
Digs the Foſſa Mariana 10 % r — . ‚ nns 
Defeats the Ambrones and Teutoni W i 
Is the fifth time appointed Conſul — 118 
Joins the army of Catulus, acting againſt a inks, 120 
Gives the -Cimbri a total defeat e 122 
Is elected Conſul, the ſixth time n 130 
Procures Metellus to be baniſhed 10 
Beſieges Glaucia and Saturninus in the capual 19 
His behaviour to Mithridates King of Pontus 1 39 
Seizes the camp of Vettius, General of the Halian all 
x60 
Reſigns his command — 163 
Is 5 by a decree of the Senate under the influence 1 
lla — — 180 


1s recalled from beniſhment by Cinnn — 4864 
Account of his diſtreſſes during his exile— ibid. 


Beſieges Rome in conjunction with Cinna — 189 


M N In 


Enters the city on Cinna's tteaty with the Senate, and 
ſlaughters numbers of the citizens — 191 
Dies, after appointing himſelf Conſul a ſeventh time 193 
Marius, C. fon of the former, is defeated In an engagement 
with Sylla — 223 

His death at Præneſte — 227 
Marius, M. a Proconſul created by Sertorius in Spain, is ſent 
to Mithridates King of Fonts, and ee by him in 


that character 272 

Is taken by the Conſul as e and — to death as a 
traitor — — 329 
Marriages, the laws of, from the twelve tables WH. 144 
The law prohibiting marriages between Patricians and 
Plebeians repealed — 221210 
Marſeilles, the — of, ſhut their 3 e 
Cæſar VII. 110 
L. Domitins arrives there, with — to defend the 
town for Pompey —__, id. 
Domitius is defeated in a da engagement o_ D. Brutus 

1. 

A ſecond defeat of their ſhipping — 
Works conſtrutted by En 1 the town ibid. 
Ae tare] Gal king of Maſyla ne 

Maſini kin ts phax king 
4 9 N : III. 406 

His hiſtory — — — 510 
Joins Scipio — 51 
Takes Syphax priſoner, and marries Sophoniſa IV. 7, 8 

Perſuades her to poiſon herſelf 11 
His flattering embaſſy to Rome 235 

Saubmits his m9 0 with Carthage to the arbitration of 

Nome — — | 26a, 263 
Enters into a war aids Carthage — 269 

Reduces the Carthaginians to peace on his own terms 270 

His death and character — 280 


Maſſiva, grandſon of Maſiniſſa, is ras by Jugortha's 
order at Rome V. 39 

Matius, his letter to Cicero on — of T Julius Cefar VII. 

410, note. 

Matronalia, the feſtival of, inſtituted — I: 132 
Mauritania. See Juba, King of. 

Is converted | into a Roman province by Julius Ceſar VII. 

2 


90 
Media, its parts how diſtinguiſtied VIII. 178, note. 
| Megalenſes, 
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147 
His account of Cicero V fluQuating conduRt between Pom- 
pey and Cæſar — VII. 93, note. 


Memmius, C. Tribune of the people, accuſes the Noble: of 
being gained over to the party of Jugurtha _ V. 32, 33 


His harangue to the people on the occaſion | 35 
- Queſtions Jugurtha before the people, but 1 is — by 
the Tribune Bæbius | 38 


Stands candidate for the Conſulſhip, and is ; aflyinated at 
the inſtigation of 1 his ien and Saturninus 
the Tribune | — — 134 
Menas, Admiral of Sextus — s fleet, propoſes putting 
off to ſea with Octavius and — then on board Pom- 


pey's ſnip — VIII. 125 
Revolts to Octavius — — 1᷑5 3 
Returns again to Pompey — 159 
Goes once more to Octavius ibid. 

Menenius, T. is defeated by the Hetrurians II. 35» 37 
Is fined by the people, and dies of grief 39 
Merula,” L. Cornelius, is elected Conſul — the: a Senate, on 

the depoſition of Cinna — V. 183 

Reſigns his office that Cinna might be reſtored 191 


Kills himſelf on Cinna and Marius entering the city 192 
Meſſenians, break looſe from the Achaian affpciation IV. 


— Ji ” I47 

Are reduced by Lyvortzs b h i Rae 29's 1155 
Meſſina, the-Conſul Appius Claudius, ſent over chither, to 
reſcue it from the Carthaginians oo — III. 135 


Melella, wife of the DiQtator Sylla, is divorced by him, on 
her falling ſick, e his þ yoo entertainment of the 


people — V. 249, note. 
Metellus er Conſul, defeats Aſdrubal at Supkitum 
15110 III. 174 

Merellus; Cecilius, Potnifer Minna faves: the; Palladium 
dauring a great fire on — 206 
Metellus Pius, goes over to the party of Sylla, on his return 
from Aſia — _ V. 220 
Defeats an army of the Marian party -— . 223 
His gratitude to the Tr. bune Calidius, who befriended his 
father — . 227, Ale. 
Nis ill ſucceſs againſt — 2 in Spain — 2456 
Pompey arrives to his aſſiſtangne— 2866 


t Defeats 


IN B IE X. 
Defeats Hirtuleius, Sertorius's Qyzſtor, and kills him 


| ; 267 
Joins Pompey, and defeats Sertorius — 270 
They are forced by continual harraſſing to retire 271 
His ridiculous vanity | 274 


Metellus, Q; Cæcilius, defeats Andriſcus, the Macedonian 


- - Pretender — IV. 282 
Overcomes the Achæans — 297 
Acquires the ſurname of Macedonicus — 302 


Inſtance of his humanity at the ſiege of Nertobriga 319 
His orations on matrimony and manners, when Cenſor 
2 7 

His life attempted by a Tribune ans : 76 
Metellus, Q; Cæcilius, Conſul, is ſent againſt Jugurtha, and 
reforms the diſcipline of the army in Numidia V. 47 
Gains an advantage over Jugurtha _— 50 
Ravages the country — = Wha 32 


Occaſion of the enmity between him and his lieutenant 
Caius Marius 


Defeats Jugurta — — 75 
Reduces the city 'Thala — — 76 

Is ſuperſeded by the arrival of Marius as Conſul 78 
Stands for the conſulſhip, but is ſet aſide by the intereſt of 
Marius — — — 130 

Is inſnared by Marius, and condemned to baniſhment 132 
Is recalled to Rome — — 136 
Metellus Creticus, O. Cæcilius, is elected Conſul 304 
His ſucceſſes againſt the Cilician pirates — 310 


Obtains a triumph after long ſolicitation » 72. 
Metius, Curtius, a Sabine, his courage and addreſs in the bat- 
tle between Titus Tatius and Romulus I. 124 
Meton, citizen of Tarentum, his device to engage the Ta- 
rentines to ſober counſels _ HI. 61, 62 
Mezentius, King of the Tyrrhenians, makes war on Aneas, 
and occaſions his death — — I. 84 
Is reduced to ſolicit peace of Aſcanius — 86 
Micipſa, king of Numidia, his apprehenſions of the ambition 
of Jugurtha — — V. 24 
Leaves Jugurtha joint heir with his ſons — 25 
Mictio, a chief of the Chalcidians, his reply to the offers of 
Antiochus — — IV. 103 
Middleton, Dr. his account of the firſt appointment of the 
Roman Senate — — I. 107, note. 


Vol. VIII. --Bb 


X. 


His conipariſon between the conduct of Marius and Sylla, 
in the Italian war V. 169, note z. 
His remarks on the Mithridatic w. war 213, note. 
His repreſentation of the corrupt ſtate of the Roman Courts 
of ITY at the time of Cicero's proſecution of _ , 
Strieuures on his character of Cicero and Julius Cæſar = 
note, 
His account of Cicero's conduct, in reſpe& to Catiline, 
examined — — 461 
** of the ente of the Roman government by a 
a 
His 2 of the Conſul M. L laudius Marcellus vir | 
' Ay note. 
His character of the Conſul Servius Sulpicius 3, note. 
His hiſtory of M. Antony's life, previous to the commence - M 
ment of the civil wars — 23, note. 
His remarks on Cæſar's paſſage over the Rubicon 70, 75 
His character of Cato of Utica 284 
His account of Cæſar's ambition after the regal title 375, 4 
note. 
Juſtifies Cicero from thes accuſation of being privy to Cz- 
ſar's death 400, note. Fi 
His character of the Conſuls Hirtius Fa Panſa 26, note. 
Milo, is left in Tarentum, by King * on his paſſage 
to Sicily .... — III. 91 
Pyrrhus's preſent to him on leaving Italy — 98 
Surrenders the city to the Romans — 102 1 
Milo, Tribune of the people, his conteſts with Clodius 55 
17 
Is violently attacked by Clodius s party, which he routs 
19 
\ Is accuſed before the people by Clodius, now ZXdile, — 
is defended by Pompey, Craſſus, and Cicero 213 
Is oppoſed by Clodius, in his pretenſions to the prætorſhip 
| 300 
Murders Clodius — 1 301 
Is condemned to baniſhment for this murder 307 
Returns to Italy at the invitation of Cœlius, and is killed 
in beſieging Coſa — VII. 175 
Minio, favourite of Antiochus the Great, his conference with 
the Roman ambaſſadors — IV. 96 
Minucius, Conſul, his ſpeech to the people to juſtify the Pa- 
tricians 
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tricians reſpecting the quaryel between Coriolanus and 
the Tribunes | I. 366 


is ſpeech to the Penis at the trial of S 384 
His remonſtrance to Coriolanus, when beſieging Rome as 


General of the Volſci — 401 
Minucius, Maſter of the Horſe to the Pro- Dictator Fablus, 
engages Hannibal, contrary to orders III. 336 
Is aſſociated with Fabius — 338 
Is reſcued by Fabius from a defeat — 33239 
Makes his {ibmiſſon to Fabius — ibid. 
Is killed at the battle of Cannæ — 360 
Minucius, L. Conſul, and General againſt the Aqui, his 
| camp inveſted by their General Cluilius II. 104 
Is relieved by the PiQator Cincinnatus, and diveſted of the 
conſulſhip — — 108 
Minucius, L. is appointed Superintendant of proviſions, dur- 
ing the famine at Rome. — 219 
Diſcloſes the conſpiracy of Sp. Mælius to the Senate 220 
His vigilance 3 —— 222 
Miſenum, the port of, how it obtained its name rats FX 
Mithridates, a Parthian, his kind hints to M. Antony, during 
his retreat from Parthia — VIII. 185, 186 
Mitbridates, of Pergamus, raiſes an army to aſſiſt Julius Cæ- 
ſar at Alexandria — VII. 243 


Defeats the troops ſent by 8 to oppoſe him 244 


Is appointed by Cæſar to ſucceed Pharnaces in the Boſpho- 
rus 


254 

Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus his character and early 
hiſtory — — V. 144 
His barbarous uſurpation of Capcadoris — 147 
Cappadocia reſtored to Ariobarzanes by * 148 
Dethrones Ariobarzanes again 171 
Defeats Nicomedes King of Bithynia — 175 
His rapid ſucceſſes in Aſia — — 176 
Orders a maſſacre of the Italians in Aſia — 194 
His armies under Archelaus and Dorylas routed by Sylla 
203, 206 

Concludes a peace with Sylla — 208 
His conference with Sylla — 211 
Ratifies the peace — _ 213 
Sends an embaſly to Sertorius in Spain — 272 
Concludes a treaty with him — — 273 
Puts his ſon to death — — 321 
His battle with Murzna — 323 


B b 2 Attacks 


IN D E KX. 


Attacks Bithynia ' -- — 324 
Gains an advantage over the Conſul Cotta 326 
Beſieges Cyzicum 327 
Is forced to retire by the Conſul Lucullus 328 
Is driven out of Bithynia — 329 
Gains an advantage over Lucullus — 332 
Steals away from his army — 333 
His kingdom of Pontus ſubmits to Lucullus 334 
The unhappy fates of his wifes and ſiſters ibid. note. 
Defeats Triareus — — 355 
Is deſerted by Tigranes — 360 
It defeated by Pompey ———— 361 
His private memoirs ſeized by Pompey — 371 
His ſubjects revolt againſt him — 378 
Is depoſed by his ſon Pharnaces —_ 380 
Puts an end to his life — — 381 
His character — — ibid. 
His children led in Pompey's triumph PI. 83, note. 


Mithrobarzanes, General to Tigranes, King of Armenia, 1s 
| defeated and killed by Lucullus — V. 341 
Money, the etymology of the term — II. 389, note. 


Silver, firſt coined at Rome — III. 104 
Mons Sacer, the two conſular armies deſert their Generals, 
and retire to — — I. 399 
The firſt Tribunes of the People elected there 347 
An altar erected there to Jupiter the Terrible 348% 
Monteſquieu, his account of Parthia, and the Parthian man- 
ner of making war — VIII. 177, note. 


Months, Roman, derivation of their names I. 163, note b. 
Mummius, L. Conſul, defeats the Achæans under Diæus 


IV. 298 

Deſtroys the city of Corinth _ 299 
Deſtroys the city of Thebes — ibid. 
And Chalcis — — — ibid. 
Acquires the ſurname of Achaicus — 302 
Municipia, the difference between, and colonies or prefeftures 
II. 460, note. 


Muræna, his ſucceſſes againſt the Cilician pirates V. 309 
Commences hoſtilities againſt Mithridates King of Pontus 321 
His battle with Mithridates — 322 
Is proſecuted by Cato, and defended by Cicero VI. 21 

Mul ina, is beſieged by M. Antony VII. 448. VIII. 20 
Antony is defeated before the town by the Conſuls Hirtius 


and Panſa — — — 26 
Tr N. Nabis, 


r EO. OE? 


N. 

Nabis, Tyrant of Lacedemon, his cruel treatment ps 
I 

Is reduced to peace by Flamininus — 85 
Beſieges Gythiumm — 94 
Is aſſaſſinated — 100 
Nevius, a Tribune, accuſes the Scipios of defrauding the 
public — — — 133 
Names, a general explanation of thoſe borne by the Romans 
| I. 180, note. 

Naples, the firſt building of — I. 529 
Naravaſus, a Numidian officer, his generous friendſhip. to 
Amilcar — — III. 222 
Naſidius, L. is ſent by Tomy with a fleet to the relief of 
Marſeilles — VII. 139, 140 
Retires from the Maſfilian fleet during the engagement 
with Brutus — 140 
Navius, the Augur, ſtory of him and Tarquinius Priſcus I. 
192 

Diſappears unaccountably 195 
Neptune, his true hiſtory inquired into I. 77, note. 
Nero Claudius, joins his collegue Livius Salinator, and de- 
feats the Carthaginian General Aſdrubal III. 476 
Gives way to his reſentments when Cenſor 515 


His fleet intended for Africa diſperſed by a ſtorm IV. 29 
Nervii, a character of the nation of Gauls ſo called VI. 403 
Are almoſt extinguiſhed by Julius Cæſar _ 405 
Nicias, Phyſician to Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, propoſes to 
the Roman Generals to poiſon his maſter III. 90 
A ſeat covered with his ſkin — 98 
Nicomachus, the . General, is defeated by the Conſul 
Ruffinus 93 
Nicomedes, King of Biabynia, is 4 by his brother 
Socrates, aſſiſted by Mithridates King of Pontus V. 171 


Is reſtored by Roman interpoſition — 172 
Attacks Mithridates — ibid. 
ls defeated by Mithridates — — 174 
Nicopolis, the city of, built by Pompey on hy ſpot where 


he defeated Mithridates — 363 
Nicopolis, another city of that name, founded by OQavius, 
near Alexandria, on the ſpot where he defeated Antony 


| r VIII. 242 
B b 3 Norbanus, 


I. N DI E. X. 
Nerbanus, Tribune of the people, is tried for his conduct at 


the trial of Servilius Cæpio, and acquitted V. 142 
Norbanus, C. Junius, Conſul, is defeated by Sylla at his re- 
turn from Aſia — 220 
Flies to Rhodes, and kills mel, to 8 being given up 
to Sylla — 224, 245, note 
Nobility, the diſtinctions of, among bs the Roman people V. 2 * 
note b. 
Noviodunum, the town of, ſurtendered to Julius Cæſar VI. 
— 

ls again taken by him — 
The Roman garriſon there put to the {word by the Adu 
498 
Numa Pompilius, his family and character I. 143 
Is choſen King of Rome — 144 
His ſpeech to the Senatorian deputies — ibid. 
Is formally elected — — 146 
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His civil and religious regulations at 
Forms the prieſthood. into diſtin& claſſes — 148 
| Builds a temple to Veſta, and eſtabliſhes the worſhip of her 


I50 
Inſtitutes the worſhip of Janus — 158 
| Introduces Termini, for the aſcertaining the extent of 
landed property — „ 
Applies the ſoldiery to agriculture — 161 
Forms the tradeſmen into companies — 1062 
Reforms the calendar — 163 
Dies ' 9 — — 164 
Numantia, ſiege of — — IV. 326 
Popilius is driven from before it — 329 
A treaty concluded with the Conſul Mancinus 330 
Mancinus is delivered up to them by his ſucceſſor, but is 
refuſed | — — — 334 
Is inveſted by Scipio — — 337 
The garriſon deſtroy themſelves, and the town razed by the 
Romans — — — 339 
Numantine war, a hiſtory of, — Og 
Numicius, general of the 2 is defeated by Manlius 
TLorquatus — II. 415, 416 
Numidia. "0p Maß 7 115.7 Fugurtha, Metellus, and Marius. 
Numitor, King o is depoſed by his brother 3 
88 
His daughter Rhea * brought to bed of Romulus and 
Remus — 89 
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I N D E“ X. 


Diſcovers his grand-ohildren anner 
Is reſtored by them J 9 
Numitorius, uncle to Virginia, defends her cauſe before Ap- 
| pius Claudius the Decemvir ; II. 167 
Brings the army ſent in the EG back to * 
1 180 
Is choſen Tribune — 18, 
©. 
Octavia, half ſiſter to Odius, i is 3 to „ N. they 
| VIII. 748 
Procures a reconciliation between them 167 
Goes to viſit Antony, who orders her not to come to him 
200 
Is divorced by Antony? 206, 207 
OHavius, afterwards the Emperor Ayguſtus, reflections on 
the time of his birth — VI. 48, note. 
Commands a fleet under Pompey © * VII. 163 
Beſieges Salona — "qr 167 
Is forced to retire — 168 
Harraſſes the coaſt of Oieece ater Portpey” 8 defeat 253 
Is defeated by Vatinius © +» po _ 
Comes to Italy on the deathof Julius Czfar 4425 
Aſſerts his claims under Ceſar's will at Rome _ 7, 
Attempts to get Antonymurdered Aar 440 


Brings an armed force Y Rome in Antony's abſence 443 
Seizes Antony” camp after his defeat by Hirtius and Pan- 


Succeeds to the cormand of the j joint army on the deaths of 

both the Conſvus — — 238 
An ovation decred him by the Senate — 31 
His motives for not puſhing his ſucceſſes farther Of 
Antony | 3 
Stands for tle conſulſhip — 76 
Is choſen Conſul — _ 99 
Enters iny a treaty with Antony and Lopidiis 105 
The ſecnd triumvirate formed by them — 106 
His ſhy' in the proſcriptions that followed 119 
'The irſt battle of Philippi * — ; 128 
'Theſecond battle of Philippi _ — 131 
Hi-cruelty after this battle — 133 


Ater a new ſettlement of affairs, returns to Rome 134 


Bb 4 His 


Baniſhes Lepidus to Circzum _ „ 171 


IN D E X. 


His difficulties in ſatufying the 4 demands of his inſolent gel- 


diers — 


439 

Fulvis, Antony's ee deen / lo FO 8 

tween her huſband and him — 140 

Prepares for war againſt the Antonian party 143 

| = Antony ſurrenders himſelf — — 145 

His crvelty at Peruſia — — 146, note. 

 Marries Sribonia — — 148 

An accommodation entered into with Sextus Pompey 149 

Renews the war with Pompey — 153 

Marries Liyia . — nay 9 154 

A difference between him and nd Antony prevented by Octa- 

91 157 

| 2 4 from his f fleet, which is deſtroyed d by Sextus . 

195 

1. challenged by Fenner to 92 a naval fight { and defeats 4 

* 167 

His quarrel with L mace — 169 
Seduces his army "2a him — 


170 


Suppreſſes a mutiny in dis troops 3 17 


Is received at Rome wit. diſtinguiſhed honours ibid. 


Celebrates games on the bath of Sextus her 196 
His public works at Rome 203 


| Juſtifies his conduct in the d mate ian the the eee of 

the Conſul Soſius | 205 
Arraigns the conduct of Antony n the Senate | 205 
Antony's recrimination 


207 
Gets poſſeſſion of Antony's will, ad publiſhes it 210 
Declares war againſt Cleopatra — 212 
Battle of Actium — — 218 
Antony's army ſurrenders to him — 220 
His popular meaſures on this victor x — 221 
His military character defended nn 
Follows Antony into Aſia — 224 
Takes Cleopatra — — 821 5234 
Enters Alexandria — 1 ibid. 
His interview with Cleopatra — 235 
Reduces Egypt to a Roman province — 239 
Views the body of Alexander the Great 24, note c. 
'Triumphs three times — — 242 
Shuts the temple of Janus — — ibid. 
The ſovereign power veſted in him by the Senate 243 
— the title of Auguſtus — 46 
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IN D E X. 

Octavius, Cæcina, Tribune of the people, oppoſes Grac- 
chus's enforcement of the Licinian law, for the diſtri- 
bution of lands — — VIV. 346 
Gracchus depoſes him — 244348 
OAavius, Cn. Smbaſſador into Syria, is aſſaſſinated 258 
OAHavius, Cn. Conſul, routs his collegue Cinna, in an en- 
gagement in the Forum V. 182 
Defends Rome againſt Marius and Cinna 190 
Is killed on his tribunal by Marius's party _ 192 
Ofodurus, the twelfth legion under Sergius Galba, unex- 
peQedly attacked there — VI. 409 
The Gauls defeated and the city burnt — 410 
Ogulnius, two brothers, Tribunes of this name, procure a 
law to qualify Plebeians for the pontificate and —_— 

| | II. 487 
Olthacus, Prince of the Dandarians, is diſappointed in his 
ſcheme to aſſaſſinate the Conſul Lucullus V. 332 
Onias, a pious Jew, is murdered by his countrymen of the 


party of Hyrcanus- - g 370, note. 
Opimia, a veſtal, is buried alive for incontinence II. 26 
Opimius, L. the enemy of Caius Gracchus, is choſen — 
a 8 9 

Is veſted with dictatorial power — — 
EreQts a temple to Concord, on the deſtruction of Grac- 
chus and the popular party — V. 3 

Is ſent to compromiſe the diſpute between Jugurtha and 
Adherbal, in Numidia — 28 


Is condemned for his conduct with regard to Jugurtha 45 
Oppius Statianus, left with two legions in charge of M. An- 
tony's engines of war, is with his men cut to pieces by 


Phraates King of Parthia — VIII. 179 

Orgetorix, a Helvetian noble, leads out his countrymen to 

make a conqueſt of Celtic Gaul — VI. 368 

His death —— == — 369 

Oroandes, a Cretan, defrauds King Perſes of his treaſures 
IV. 22 

Orodes, King of Parthia, ſends ambaſſadoas to Craſſus 8 
know his reaſons for making war on him V. 28 


Puts his General Surena, who had defeated Craſſus, S 
death, through envy _ — 297 
Otacilius, T. his nomination to the conſulate oppoſed by the 
Preſident of the Comitia, Fabius Cunctator III. 390 

Is ſent with a legion to Sicily — 391 


O vat ion, 
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IN D E X. 
| Ovation, the 6ſt inſtance of this imperſe&t kind of triumph 


(e I. 284 
Deſcribed | ibid. note. 
Oxinta, ſon of Jogurths, i. is inveſted with the Row of King, 
ae the Italian allies at war with Rome V. 162 

— P. 


Bere, ſon of the King of Parthia, i in conjunion with La- 
.._ bienus, ſubdues Syria, and ſacks Jeruſalem VIII. 147 
Is defeated and killed by Ventidius nd 7 252 
Pacuvius Calavius, ſaves the Senate of Capua- from being 
maſſacred by the people III. 368 
Diſſuades his fon Perolla from aſſaſſinating Hannibal 370 
Paganalia, the feſtival of, inſtituted by m Tullius 1, 
| 106 
Painting, the art of, firſt praQtiſed at Rome : Il. 484 
Falpolis, the inhabitants of, commit hoſtilities againſt the 
Romans — — —— 428 | 
Is beſieged by Publilivs zue 429 
Is ſubjeQed by fraud to the Samnites — 431 
Surrenders to Publilius — 432 
Palatinus, origin of the name of that hill! — 1. 75 
This hill choſen by Romulus to build his new eity o on 98 
See Rome. 
Palinurus, cape, in Italy, how it obtained its Name Ent 
Palladium, origin of — 82, notex, 
Fallas, ſtory of, from Dionyſius 1 Hal. eee. 
Fllen the habit of the Roman Generals deſcribed 


Pan, the origin of his worlkip \ — — T. 75 
Fanormus, is taken by the Alle. — III. 172 
Panſa, C. Vibius, marches an army to Gaul to aſſiſt Hirtius 
and Octavius againſt M. Antony — VIII. 16 
Is ſurprized and worſted by Antony on his journey 23 
Defeats Antony and dies of his wounds — 26 
His character by Dr. Middleton — Did. note. 
Pantheon, a deſcription of that temple I. 274, * 
Papias, one of Sextus Pompey's Admirals, is defeated by A 
grippa — VIII. ia 
Papirius, a Senator, makes a collection of the Roman laws, 
in the reign of Tarquin the Proud — I. 235 
Papirius Curſor, L. is choſen Dictator in the war * 
the Samnites — II. 4115 
is 
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His General 6f the horſe diſobeys orders and eſcapes to 


Rome — — — 437 
Aſſerts his authority, but pardons him — 439 
Regains the affection of his army, and reduces the Sam- 

nites — | — 441 
Defeats Pontius, the Samnite General, and forces his ar- 

my to paſs under the yoke — 458 
Takes Satricum — — ibid. 
His character — — — 459 


Is nominated Dictator, and defeats the Samnites 473, 


| VET: 474 
Papirius Curſor, L. ſon of the former, defeats the Samnites 


by ſtratagem — — 514 

| A the temple of Quirinus, and fixes up a ſun- dial 
on it — — — 518 
Papirius, Manius, is killed by the Gauls on their entering 
Rome 297 
Papirius Maſo, his expedient on being denied a triumph on 
reducing Sardinia — III. 243 
Parricide, why no law againſt, among the early Romans I. 
> 112 


Partbia, the murder of Phraates King of, by his ſons, and 
the confuſions occaſioned by that murder VI. 237, note. 
See Craſſus, Pacorus, Phraates, Fentidius, &c. 

Paſcal, M. his reflection on the advice of Cyneas to king Pyrr- 


hus — — III. 64, note. 
Paterculus, his ſevere cenſure againſt Vatinius VIII. 9, 
note. 
His virulent character of Plancus _ 209, note. 
Patricians, origin of that diſtinction or claſs of Roman citizens 
f | I. 105 
A Senate choſen out of 106 


See Senate. 
Patrons and Clients, firſt diſtinction of, and the nature of their 


relation to each other — 105, 106 
Pedius, Q, is elected Conſul with Octavius VIII. 99 
Publiſhes a law to bring the conſpirators againſt Julius Cæ- 
ſar to puniſhment — — 103, 104 
Dies with grief at the cruel proſcriptions of the ſecond tri- 
umvirate — | — 107 
Pelopidas, is ſent by Mit tidates King of Pontus to treat with 
the Roman Commiſſioners in Aſia — V. 173 
People, the common rights of, according to the 9 3 
139 


Per gamus, 


DE 
Pergomus the kingdom of, by whom founded IV. 94. note: 
See Eumenes and Attalus. | 


Is reduced to the form of a Roman province 378 
Perolla. See Pacuvius. 
Ferns is driven out of Sicily, which he defended for Syl- 


la, by Pompey — _ V. 232 
Leads 1. e remains of Lepidus's vanquiſhed army into _—_ 
23 
Is forced by his ſoldiers to join Sertorius — 264 
Conſpires againſt Sertorius — 275 
Gets Sertorius aſſaſſinated, and himſelf appointed his ſuc- 
ceſſor in command — — 277 
Is defeated and taken priſoner by Pompey — 286 
Is put to death by Pompey ibid. 
Perperna, M. Conſul, defeats nn King of Pergamus, 
and takes him priſoner IV. 378 


Fer ſes, eldeſt ſon of Philip King of Macedon, accuſes his 
brother Demetrius of attempting his life — 157 
Procures his brother's death by treachery — 159 
Succeeds his father as King of Macedon — 164 


Viſits the oracle at Delphos — 166 
His friendſhip refuſed by the Achæans 167 
Is accuſed by Eumenes "ng of Pergamus, before the Ro- 
man Senat — 9 
Employs aſſaſſins to 1 Eumenes — 175 
War declared againſt him by Rome — 181 
Applies to the Senate for peace — 186 
His interview with Marcius, a Roman Senator 188 
Again ſollicits peace in vain — | 193 
Gains an advantage over the Conſul Licinius 197 
Makes farther overtures of 1 — 199 
Suffers a defeat — 200 
Re pulſes the Conſul Hoſtilius — 202 
Inſtances of extravagant unaccountable conduct in him 208 
Poſſeſſes and fortifies Dium — — 210 
Negociates with Eumenes — — 14 
Outwits Gentius, King of Illyricum — 215 
His ridiculous and baſe treatment of his Gauliſh auxiliaries 
217 

ns enters Macedonia — 220 
Is defeated at Pydna WNT _ 223 
Retires to Samothrace — — 226 
Is defrauded of his treaſure — — 229 
Surrenders himſelf — — ibid. 


Is 
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IN D E X. 


Is led in triumph 24 Emilius — 227 
His death 

Feruſia, is forrendered u up to OQavius 3 L. Antony, al n 
burnt by one of the citizens III. 115 
Pbaleræ, military rewards among the Romans RE J. 

110, note. 

Phanagoria, revolts againſt Mithridates, King of Pontus a 
37 

The inhabitants declared free by Pompey — 388 

Pharnaces, ſon of Mithridates King of Pontus, depoſes his 


father — 380 
Submits himſelf to the Roman General Pane 388 
Is made King of the BolpBorue ibid. 
His conqueſts — VII. 248 
Defeats Domitius cb | — ibid. 
Is totally routed by Julius Cæſar — 251 
Is defeated and killed by 5 who e his king- 

dom 252 


His kingdom beſtowed on Mithridates by Czar 254 
Pharos, is taken from Demetrius by the Romans III. 260 
Phar ſalia, battle of, between Julius Cæſar and Pompey VII. 


207 

Philip, King of Macedon, concludes a treaty with Hannibal 
againft the Romans — — III. 380 

Is defeated by the Romans at Oricum — 394 
A confederacy of Grecian ſtates formed againſt him 424 
Gives the Ætolians two deſeats — 444 
Makes peace with them on his own terms — 503 
Retroſpect of his ſituation and views — IV. 34 
The Romans reſolve on a war with him — 36 
Begins hoſtilities againſt the Grecian ſtates 38 
Beſieges Athens — — 44 
Is worſted by the Romans — 48 
Is defeated by the conſul Flamininus — 53 
His ſecond conference with Flamininus — 57 
Is defeated by him at Cynocephalæ _ 62 
Concludes a peace with Rome — 66 


Declares for the Romans againſt Antiochus — 109 
Preſents a golden crown to Rome, and receives his ſon De- 


metrius back — — 115 
ConduQs the Scipios to the Helleſpont — 118 
Prepares for another war with Rome — 136 
His complaints to the Roman Commiſſioners 137 
His cruel treatment of the Maronites — 141 

Is 


IN D E X. 


His cruel treatment of his own ſubje&s — 156 
Is perplexed by the diſagreement ot his ſons 158 
Orders Demeirius to be put to death — 10859 
His death — — 162 
See Per ſes, . 8 
Pbilippi, the firſt battle of . 
The ſecond battle of - — — 130 


See Brutus and Caſſius. 
Philippics, how Gears S celebrated orations obtained that 
name 1 IO, note. 
Philippur, L. Marcius, Conſul, his 3 againſt the Se- 
nate — V. 153 


His harangue to the Senate on the hoſtile meaſures of the 
Conſul Lepidus — 2 


54 
Philomenus, betrays the city of T Tarentum into the hands — 
Hannibal III. 4 


Philometor, King of Egypt, his diſputes with his brother Pro- 


lemy Phyſcon — — IV. 266 
Philopemon, commands the Achæans in their war with the 
Lacedzmonians — — 99 
Perſuades them to reſume their liberty — 100 
Forces the Lacedzmonians to renounce the laws of Lycur- 
gus — 131 

Is put to death by. by the Meſſenians 148 
Philoſophers and Rbetoricians, baniſhed "RE Rome 259, 
note. 
Phraates, King of Parthia, butchers all his own family VIII. 
176 


In conjunction with Artabazes, King of Media, cuts An- 
tony's lieutenant Oppius with two legions to pieces 179 
By treaty promiſes Antony an unmoleſted retreat out of 


Parthia — — 182 
Harraſſes him continually on his march 183, 184 
Picentes, are reduced by the Conſul Sempronius Sophus III. 
IO 

Pilum, a miſſive Roman weapon, deſcribed II. 411, — 
Pinaria, a proſtitute Veſtal, buried alive —B [. 196 
Pindeniſſum, a town of refuge for deſerters and banditti, is 
beſieged and taken by Cicero — VI. 338 
Pirates, Cilician, a hiſtory of — — 307 
Are reduced by Pompey — 315 


Piſo, Calpurnius, Conſul, oppoſes * s levies for the 
war againſt the Cilician pirates 


315 
Marries his daughter Calpurnia to Julius Ceſar VI. * 6 
12 


l 


* 


n 16 eee wie 


I. N. N E X. 


Is elected Conſul — l 
His character LINE 4-5 
His inglorious conduct in 1 — 
Is choſen Cenſor 2 


Piſo, Cn. engages in Catiline's > confpiracy 
Is murdered in his way to Spain 450 
Plague, a great one in Africa, occaſioned by locuſts IV. 386» 
note. 

Plancus, L. Munacius, his letter from the farther Gaul to the 
Senate and Magiſtrates of Rome VIII. 39, note. 
Letters between him and Cicero 42, note. 55 & ſeg. note. 
A review of his conduct — — 55 
Joins his forces with Brutus after the defection of Lepidus 
70 

Deſerts Brutus and j joins Antony and Lepidus 100 
His letter to Cicero on this occaſion — bid. note. 
Obtains a triumph — — — 123 


Is elected Conſul — 125 


Jo! ins the Antonian party — OQavius — 145 
lies to Greece — 146 
Deſerts Antony for his bus inattention to buſineſs 

209 
Paterculus's ſevere character of him — ibid. note. 
Propoſes conferring on Octavius the title of Auguſtus 


24 
Plautius Hypſeus, C. Prætor of further Spain, is twice Fes 
feated by Viriatus, and is-baniſhed for his ill ſucceſs IV. 


314 
Piebeians, when firſt rſt diſtinguiſhed from the order of Patrici- 


ans — I. 105 
Their power en aſſembled i in curiæ — 109 
Inſurrection of — — 385 
Refuſe to be inrolled, againſt the Vellcians ,c- 


Are quieted by Manius Valerius, Dictator — 394 
Deſert the Conſuls, and retire to the Mons Sacer 398, 399 
Tribunes of the people created — 347 
See T ribunes, 
Plebiſcitum and Lex, the difference between theſe ts aſ- 


certained — — 425 
Plebs and Populus, the diſtinction between the acceptation of 
theſe terms — — — ibid. 
Pleminius, Pro- prætor of Locri, is puniſhed for his rapacity 
and ſeverity 245 —— III. 500 

Is ſent to Rome in irons — — 405 
Plennius, 
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I N D E X. 


Plennius, Sextus Pompey's lieutenant, ſurrenders Meſſana to 
Lepidus — — VIII. 168 
Plotius, C. chief creditor to ax hte Conful T. Veturius, is 
condemned to death for baſe treatment of the ſon II. 529 
Plutarch, his unfair character of Caius Marius V. 56, note. 
Remarks on his account of the commencement of the rival- 
ſhip between Marius and Sylla — 108, note g. 

His circumſtantial account of the death of Cato, at Utica 


VII. 276 

Paliterium, a Latine city, its inhabitants removed to _— 
182 

Is re-peopled, but deſtroyed by Ancus Marcius ibid. 
Pollio Aſinius, takes poſſeſſion of Sicily for Julius Cæſar VII. 
I09, note. 


His letters to Cicero, relating to the war with M. Antony 

VIII. 33, note. 

1 Antony and Lepidus with two legions 100 

is reaſons for not taking part with OQavius againſt An- 

ton — — — 206 

Polybius, his account of an early treaty between the Romans 
and Carthaginians —— II. 386, note. 
His account of a ſecond treaty — 38 7, note. 
His account of the Roman levies againſt the Gauls III. 
248, note. 

His addreſs in ſaving the Achæans from Reg a ſupply 

of men to Appius Claudius IV. 211 

Is 8 numbers of his . betrayed. into exile in 
ta — 241 

Aüſts Demetrius in eſcaping frond Rome to * 259 
His intimacy with Scipio Emilianus — 282, note. 

The veracity of his account of the diſpute between the A- 
chæans and Lacedæmonians queſtioned 295; note. 

Defends the memory of Philopæmon — 300 
Is commiſſioned to ſettle affairs in Greece — _ 301 

Polyxenidas, the Syrian Admiral, defeated by 1 Romans 

120 

Pompedius, Conſul of the Italian allies, defeats and kills the 
Roman general Q. Cæpio by ſtratagem V. 161 

Is defeated b 8 and killed in an engagement with 

Metellus — — 170 
Pompeia, wife of Julius Cater, 3 is diyorced for her intimacy 
with Clodius — — VI. 7 
Pompeius, Cn. his army routed by the © revolted Italian allies . 

162 

Takes 
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Takes the city of Aſculum, and obtains a triumph 168 


Is, when Conſul, degraded by the Tribune Sulpicius 179 
Is killed by the ſoldiers 


838 181 


Pompeius, Q; obtains the conſulſhip by artifice IV. 321 
Takes the town of Lanci — 5322 
Makes a diſgraceful peace with the Numantines 326 


Pompey, atterwards ſurnamed the Great, joins Sylla, after his 
return from Aſia V. 220 


Routs a detachment ſent by the Conſul Carbo to the relief 


of Præneſte — 224 
Defeats Carbo's army | _ 225 
Takes poſſeſſion of Sicily for Sylla — 232 


Reduces Domitius Ahenobarbus General of the Marian 
party, and defeats and kills Hiarbas, a Numidian King 


245 
Triumphs — — 247 
Procures the conſulſhip for Lepidus _ 250 
Reduces Ciſalpine Gaul to beben, and kills Marcus 
Brutus — — 256 
Is ſent Pro- conſul into Spain, to oppoſe Sertorius 257 
Is taught by Sertorius to correct his opinion of him 266 
Is joined by Metellus, and defeats Sertorius 270 
Is forced by continual harraſſing to part from Metellus, and 
leave the country to Sertorius — 271 
Defeats and takes Perperna priſoner — 286 
Puts Perperna to death — ibid. 
Triumphs — 288 
Is elected Conſul with Craſſus — 289 


A review of his form mer life, and his charafter 291, nete. 
Is reconciled to Craffus with whom he had differed 303 
Is recommended by Gabinius to conduct the war againſt 


the Cilician pirates 310 
Obtains the command after much conteſt _ 314 
Reduces the pirates — — 316 
His generous conduct towards Metellus — 317 
Obtains the government of Aſia — 319 
Takes the command of Lucullus's 2 — 358 
Defeats Mithridates _ — 362 
Founds the city of Nicopolis — 363 
Prince Tigranes takes refuge in his camp — ibid. 
Tigranes the father ſurrenders himſelf up to him 364 
Reſtores Tigranes on terms — — = 
His farther f icceſſes in Aſia — 


307 
Depoſes Antiochus Aſiaticus, the laſt of the Selevcide 368 
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c 5 * the affairs of Syria „ 
Gives audience to Hyrcanus and Aciſtobulus, who * = 
their cauſe before him 
| Receives the ſubmiſſion of Pharnaces, King of Pann? - 


the death of Mithridates — — 377 
Confines Ariſtobulus, and beſieges Jeruſalem 383 
'T akes the temple of Jeruſalem by ſtorm — 385 
Reſtores Hyrcanus — — 386 
Finiſhes the Mithridatic war — 387 
Diſtinguiſhed honours decreed to him at Rome — 389 
Returns to Italy — — VI. 78 
_ Courts an alliance with Cato, which Cato rejeQs 82 
Triumphs — 83 
The firſt triumvirate * by l him, Julius Cæſar, and 
CTCraſſus — — | 

Procures, by Cæſar's alliftance, .s a ratification of all his 

tranſactions in Aſia — 107 
Obtains Cæſar's daughter Julia to wife — 115 
Withdraws his countenance from Cicero — 14 
His quarrel with Clodius. — — 156 
Intereſts himſelf in the recall of Cicero — 179 


Is veſted with a power to ſupply the city with corn 185 
Defends Milo againſt the proſecution of Clodius 213 


en between him and Craſſus | — ibid. 
s again elected Conſul with Craſſus — 226 
His theatre deſcribed Ser ie ee. 
His wife Julia, daughter of Cæſar, dies — 278 
Is created Conſul without a collegue, on the confuſions 

occaſioned by the murder of Clodius  —- 303 
New laws propoſed by him _ — 304 
Marries the daughter of Scipio, and reſcues him from pro- 

ſecution for bribery _ — 311 
Aſſociates Scipio in the conſulſhip with him ibid. 
Engroſſes the whole executive power of government during 

Cæſar's abſence in Gaul —— VII. 1 
Procures himſelf to be appointed ſole Conſul 3 
Becomes jealous of Cæſar's ſucceſſes in Gaul — 6 
Recalls one of Cæſar's legions — 16 
Refuſes an accommodation with Cæſar — 26 
Procures a decree of the Senate for Cæſar to diſband his 

arm — — 30 
Cicero's account of the negociation between him and Cæ- 

ſar for an accommodation — 39, nole. 


His letters to the Pro-conſul L. Domitius 47, 52 
is 
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Pompey Sextus, brings the remainder of Scipio's fleet to Spain 
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His letter to the Conſuls Marcellus and Lentulus Þ 55 
Flies before Cæſar — — 61 
His letter to Cicero, with Cicero's anſwer ibid. note. 
Declines a treaty offered by Cæſar — 65 
Is inveſted by Cæſar in Brunduſium — 66 
Embarks with his troops, and reſigns Italy to Cæſar 68 
Is joined by Cicero — | 101 
His lieutenant Afranius reduced in Spain by Cæſar 133 
Varro ſubmits to Cæſar — — 136 
His vaſt preparations in Greece to oppoſe Cæſar 161 
His army ſurrounded with l nes of circumvallation by * 
182 

Forces Cæſar's lines — — 190 
Is joined by Scipio — — 202 
The order of battle at Pharſalia — 207 
Is defeated — — — 210 


His rout after the battle — 212, 217 
Is killed on his landing in Egypt — 220 
His character by Cicero and Dr. Middleton 2225 note. 


Pompey, Cn. the younger, attempts to kill Cicero, at a coun- 


cil, after his father's defeat at Pharſalia 215 
ColleQs a fleet to oppoſe Caxſar  —— 270 
Drives Trebonius out of Bœtica — 326 
Is defeated by Cæſar — 270 329 


Is deſtroyed in his flight by Didius, Cæſar's Admiral 332 


326 
Shuts himſelf up in Corduba — 327 
Eſcapes out of the city on the defeat of his brother 330 
Conceals himſelf in the mountains of Celtiberia 334 
Enters into an accommodation with M. Antony and Lepi- 
dus, after Cæſar's death — 2 424 
Is included in the edi& againſt Cæſar's conſpirators VIII. 
4 ; 2 104 
A treaty concluded between him and the triumvirs Octavius 
and Antony — 8 I 
Is adviſed by his Admiral to put off to ſea with them, while 
he entertained them on board his ſhip — 150 
His reply  — — — ibid, 
Renews the war — — 153 
Is defeated in a naval engagement by Agrippa 163 
Deſtroys a fleet of Octavius, Who narrowly eſcapes being 
taken — — — 165 
Ce 2 Chal- 


NCD” E' 
Challenges Octavius . a naval fight, in which he is de- 
feated — 167 
Retires to Aſia to im protection of Antony 168 
Forms a ſcheme for ſacceeding Antony in the Aſiatic pro- 
vinces, on W the ill ſucceſs of his Parthian expe- 


dition — — 190 
Defeats Furnius — 192 
Is followed by — Ti oy uy Amyntas, whom he 
defeats | — 193 
His conference with Sa —  ——— 194 
His death — — 12 
His character — — — ibid. 
Pemponius, a Tribune, accuſes the Dictator Manlius of cru- 
elty to his ſon — — II. 365 
Is forced by young Manlius to deſiſt from his . 
ibi 


Pontificer, an account of this order of prieſthood I. 157 
Pontinius, C. procures a triumph for his ſucceſſes over the 


Allobroges by violence — VI. 279 
Pontius, General of the Samnites, gets the Roman army en- 
_ tirely in his power by a ſtratagem — II. 445 
RejeQs the wiſe counſel of his father — 446 
Obliges the Romans to paſs under the yoke 448 
| Releaſes Poſthumius and others, delivered up to him by the 
Romans — — 4353 
Is defeated by Ws Curſor — 457 
Is with the inhabitants of Luceria forced to paß the yoke 
in retaliation — — 458 
Is taken priſoner — 521 
Is led in triumph and beheaded —— 525 
Popilius, Lænat, M. a Pleberan Conſul, defeats the Gauls, 
and is decreed a triumph — 383 
Popilius Lænas, his cruel 3 2 the Statelliates 
of Liguria IV. 170 
His peremptory behavivur to Aisch Epiphanes King of 
Syria — — 234 
His haughty behaviour at Rhodes we) 7-1 
Popilius Lenas, murders Cicero, under the proſeription of 
the ſecond triumvirate — —— VIII. 116 
Foplicola, ſee Valerius, appoints Quzſtprs to take charge of 
the public money — — I. 263, 264 
Is choſen Conſul a ſecond time — 264 


Is choſen Conſul a third time — — = 
5 
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| Poſthumius, P. the Conſul, is defeated by the Sabines 


I Ni Dc ER X. 
Is deprived of the honour of — the temple of Ju- 


piter Capitolinus — 272 
ls elected Conſul a fourth time — 280 
Routs the Sabines and takes Fidenæ — 282 
His death and character — ibid. 
Por ſenna, King ot Cluſium, marches an army _—_ Rome, 
to reſtore the Tarquins — 266 
Defeats the Romans — 267 
His life attempted by Mucius —— — 268 
Renounces the cob of Tarquin, and makes peace with 
Rome — — 271 
Porta, a gate, derivation of the word — 91 
Porta Scelerata, at Rome, etymology of the name II. 37 
Portia, the dafighter of Cato, married to M. Brutus VII. 
12 
How ſhe obtained the 6 ſecret of the dere. rad from - 
huſband 380, note. 
Aſſiſts at a council held t by her huſband and Caſſius at An- 
tium — — 422 
Reports concerning her death VIII 134, note. 
Poſthumius, a contractor for the Roman armies, his impoſi- 
tions and puniſhment — III. 409 
Poſthumius Albinus, I. Conſul elect, is with his whole army 
deſtroyed by the Gauls — 378 
Poſthumius, Aulus, created Dictator — I. 304 
Gains a ſignal victory over the Latines — 306 
Is honoured with a triumph — 309 
Deſeats the Aurunci — — 388 


Poſtbumius Megellus, L. obtains a triumph for his ſucceſſes in 
Hetruria, in W to the Senate and ſeven of the 


Tribunes — II. 511 
Orders the Fabii to een the ſiege of Combniuin to him, 

which he takes — — 524 
Is fined — 526 


Is inſulted on his + embaſſy by the — III. * 59 


Recovers his honour in another battle — 284 
An ovation, the firſt of the kind, decreed to him ibid. 
Pofthumius Regillenſis, military Tribune, breaks his word to 
his ſoldiers on the taking of Vole — II. 246 

Is murdered by his ſoldiers — U 248 
Poſthumius, Sp. is decoyed with his army into the Caudine 
,Forks by Pontius, the Samnite General, and forced to 

paſs under the yoke — — 449 
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1; delivered up to the Samnites with his collegue, by his 


ovn advice — 451 
Nun, Tubertur, DiQator, defeats the Aqui and Volſci 
229 
PrefeAtures, i in what vary ety vhs different from colonies and mu- 
nicipia vs 1 — a" note, 
Praneſte, is blocked 1 up by Sylla — V. 223 
Is ſurrendered — — 227 
The inhabitants maſſacred,” and the town razed 231 
Pretexta, the-robe tor children, deſcribed I. 131, note a. 

Pretors, the firſt ereation of — II. 359 


The number of, increaſed to ſix — 5 

"The number of, increaſed to eight, and their forms of 
proceeding regulated by the Dictator Sylla V. 241 

The number of farther augmented by Julius Cæſar VII. 


397 
For the n ſeries of theſe officers, ſee the tables 
"of Conſular Calendar, at the concluſion 0 volumes IF. 


and VIII. 
Frætor Peregrinus, the firſt appointment of that r 
II. 199 
Prieſtbood, Roman, divided into claſſes by Numa Pompilius 
I. 148 
Principes, among the Roman ſoldiery, their arms and place 
in battle — II. 409 
Privernum, the revolt * ſuppreſſed by the Conſul Plautius 
Hipſeus -— — — — 403 
Revolts again and is taken — 425 


Is made a municipium ibid. 
Prochyta, iſland of, how it obtained its name — I. 71 
Procillus, C. Valerius, is ſent by Cæſar ambaſſador to the 

camp of Arioviſtus, and is impriſoned by him VI. 395 

Recovers his liberty on the defeat of Arioviſtus 398 

Pro-Conſul, that diſtinction firſt created, in favour of Cæſo 
Fabius it I. 34 

For the chronological ſeries of theſe officers, ſee the tables o 
| Conſular Calendar, at concluſion 3 IF. and VIII. 
Proculus, Julius, relates to the people a ſtory of the apparition 

of Romulus — — I. 137 
Property, the Roman laws concerning, from the twelve ta- 

bles _ 22". "0h; 75 
Proſeription this method of condemnation firſt practiſed 

Sylla — — — V. 229 

; | Prufias, 


IN d E 
Pruſias, King of Bithynia, his ſervile flattery to the Romans 


IV. 254 

Is fined by the Senate for attacking Pergamus 265 
Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, poiſons. himſelf on Cato being 
ſent to depoſe him — — VI. 150 
Ptolemy, is appointed King of Egypt, to the excluſion of his 
ſiſter Cleopatra, by Pompey —.— VII. 164 
Pompey murdered by order of his miniſters, on his taking 
refuge in Egypt after the battle of Pharſalia 219 

Is detained priſoner by Julius Cæſar, on his arrival at Alex- 
andria — — 231 

Is releaſed by Cæſar an {TETRA 242 

Is defeated by Cæſar and drowned in his retreat 245 
Ptul:my Apion, King of Cyrene, bequeaths his kingdom 10 
the Roman pcople — * V. 140 


Ptolemy Epiphanes, King of Egypt, puts himſelf under the 
protection of Rome — — IV. 39 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus, King of Egypt, ſends an embaſſy to 


Rome, and receives one in return — III. 100 
Ptolemy Fhyſcen, his conteſts with his brother Philometer, 
King of Egypt — — IV. 266 
Publilius, a Plebeian, choſen Dictator, paſſes three popular 
laws — : 77 0w II. 418 

Is choſen Prætor — — 421 
Beſieges Palzopolis _ _ 4.28 
Gains poſſeſſion of it — — 430 
Publilius, a young Plebeian debtor, his ſtory — 434 — 
Procures a law tor the ea'e of debtors _ ibid. 
Pulcher, Claudius, is defeated by Adherbal in a naval engage- 
ment — — — III. 188 


Pulfio, T. and J. Varenus, two Centurions under Q. Cicero 
* . 0 0 P 4 . . 7 
in Gaul, their extraordinary rivalſhip in bravery V. 
446, note. 


Pullus, Junius, Conſul, his fleet deftroyed by Carthalo III. 


191 

Takes Eryx, and the temple of Venus Erycina 193 
P;dna, battle of, between the Conſul Emilius, and Perſes, 
King of Macedon _ - = IV. 223 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, his deſcent and hiſtory III. 59 
Character of his Prime- miniſter Cyneas — 63 
The advice of Cyneas —— 64 
Concludes a treaty with Tarentum — — 69 
Arrives at Tarentum — — 70 


His character _ 
CE 4 He 


I Nic. | 
He endeavours to introduce difcipline among the Tarentines 


| 7. 
Defeats the Conſul Levinus - — > 
Declines a ſecond action with him — 79 
His offers to Fabricius rejected _ Br 
Sends Cyneas to treat with the Roman Senate without ef- 
Battle of Aſculum 

Is warned by Fabricius of the treachery — his phyſician 

| 90 
Paſſes over into Sicily — — 91 
Returns to Tarentum — — — 95 
Is defeated by Curius Dentatus — 96 
Leaves Italy — — — 99 
Account of his death — — 101 


Auæſtor, the firſt appointment of — I. 263, 264 
For the chronological ſeries of theſe officers, ſee the ta- 
bles of Conſular Calendar, at the concluſion of Volumes 


- 


IV. and VIII. 

'The number of,-increaſed to my by Sylla, when he 
was perpetual Didator V. 239 
The number of, augmented by Julius Fer VII. 297 
Quæſtors, provincial, tour appointed — III. 108 
Qvindlius Capitolinus, T. Conſul, his addreſs to the people 
on their refuſal to complete the levies + II. 199 
The people arm and defeat the Aqui * Volſcian invad- 
ers — 202 
Character of his e e in his fifth confullhip 218 

Quinctius, T. Conſul, his character _ 49 
The effect of his judicious ſpeech to the people, s 
by his collegue Appius Claudius — 51 
Saves Appius from the multitude 52 
Makes a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Aqui 57 
His viQtories over the Aqui and Volſci — 68 


Quindius, Titus, DiQator, defeats the Præneſtines 344 
Brings the ſtatue of Jupiter Imperator to Rome from Præ- 
neſte — — — ibid. 
Quinctius, T. a veteran ſoldier, is forced from his farm by 
the Roman conſpirators at Capua, to be their Leader 


: 1 399» 400 
Prevails on them to return - — — 401 


Ni 


93 88 
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Nuirinalia, the feſtival of, inſtituted __.: AJ} 

Quirites, on what occaſion the Romans aſſumed that name 

| 127 

Etymology of the world — ibid. note. 
R. 


Rabirius, C. a Senator, is tried, after an interval of thirty 
ſeven years, for the murder of the Tribune Saturninus, 

and defended by Cicero — V. 419 
Rabuleius, Tribune of the People, his artful interpoſition 
between the Conſuls Caſſius and Virginius, on the ſub- 

ject of the Agrarian law II. 7 
Ralcigh, Sir Walter, his cenſure of the Romans, in begin- 
ning the firſt Punic war, examined III. 135, note. 

His remarks on the death of Regulus 18a, note. 
His account of the tranſactions of the Scipios in Spain 


445 
His reflection on the conqueſt of Macedonia IV. 230, note. 
His remark on the plunder of the Epirots, by Amilius 


243 

Ram. See Aries. 
Regillus, battle of, between the Dictator A. Poſthumius, and 
the Latines — — I. 306 
Regulus, M. Attiljus, Conſul, in conjunction with his col- 
legue L. Manlius, defeats the Carthaginian fleet under 
Hanno and Hamilcar ä III. 158 
Takes Clypea — — 160 
Defeats the army under Aſdrubal and his collegues 162 
Is defeated and taken priſoner by Xantippus — 167 


Is ſent to Rome to treat of peace — 176 
Uncertain reports of his death — +290 
Religion, the laws of, from the twelve tables II. 142 
Remus, the ſtory of his birth — I. 90 
Reſtores his grandfather Numitor — 93 
Sets out, with his brother Romulus, to build a new ay 
ibi 
His death — — — 25, 26 
See Romulus, 
Revenues, Public, of Rome, from whence they aroſe III. 
107 
Regulation of — — 108 
Rewards, Military, an account of thoſe granted among the 
Romans — — — II. 116 


Rex 


— 


I N D E X. 


Rex Sacrorum, the nature of that office I. 246, note. 
Rhea, Sylvia, dedicated to the worſhip of Veſta I. 89 
Is delivered of Romulus and Remus — ibid. 
Rhegium, the inhabitants of, as. cut off * a Roman legi- 
on ſent to aſſiſt them HI. 74 
The city taken, and the Rirviving b puniſhed 
103, 117 

Rhodes, the Coloſſus of, overthrown by an — 254 
Is ſeverely plundered by Caſſius — VIII. 126 
Rhodians, harſh treatment of, by the Romans IV. 251 
Obtain at laſt an alliance with Rome — 253 
Robberies, Roman laws concerning — II. 134 
Rome and Romans, the city of, founded by Romulus I. 96 
Various etymologies of its name — ibid. note. 
Opinions as to the date of its foundation — 98 
Romulus is choſen King — _ IO! 
LiQors inſtituted — 104 
The number and diviſion of its firſt inhabitants iki. 
Patricians and Plebeians firſt diſtinguiſhed — 105 
A Senate eſtabliſned — — 106 
A view of the original form of its government 108 
Laus inſtituted by Romulus — 100 
Rape of the Sabine virgins 114 
The Czninenſes e and incorporated among the Ro- 
mans = 89 
The boundaries of ü the clog en — 122 
Titus Tatius makes war and becomes maſter of the citadel 
ibid. 

'The Sabine wives 2 between their Roman huſbands 
and Sabine relations — — 126 
How the Romans acquired the appellation Quirites 127 
The Romans and Sabines unite _ ibid. 
'The three centuries of Knights formed — 128 
Death of Romulus — — I mM 


Numa Pompilius elected King 
The prieſthood regularly formed into eight diſtin claſſes 


148 
Death of Numa — 164 
Tullus Hoſtilius choſen King _ 166 
Battle of the Horatii and Curiatii _ 172 
The city enlarged by the acceſſion of the Albans 177 
'The Sabines reduced to peace — — 178 
Death of Tullus Hoſtilius . | | 179 
Ancus Martius elected King — 180 


The 
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The city improved 1 Ancus — 182 
Ancus dies — — 184 
Tarquinius Priſcus electod : — 185 
The common ſewers of, deſcribed — 191, _ 
Tarquin murdered — 97 
Servius Tullius aſſumes the government — 199 
The citizens divided into claſſes and centuries 207 


U ſurpation of Tarquin the Proud, and murder of Servius 
Tullius — 223 
"The nature of the colonies ſent out by the Romans 234, 


note. 
The Sybilline books purchaſed — 235 
Temple of Jupi ter W founded — 236 
Great plague — 237 
Rape of Lucretia — — 239 
Tarquin expelled — — 244 
The government veſted 1 in Conſuls to be elected annually 
24 
Peace concluded with Porſenna — — _ 
'The Sabines defeated by Valerius and Poſthumius, Conſuls 
| 282 
A conſpiracy in the city, excited by Tarquin, diſcovered 
290 
A review of the manners and cuſtoms of the early Romans 
29 
The firſt creation of a DiQator — 
A ſignal victory obtained over the Ladiner by A. Poſthu- 
mius, Dictator _ — 307 
Inſurre&ion of the Plebeians — — 316 
The Volſcians defeated by Servilius — 387 
The Aurunci defeated — — 388 
Seceſſion of the two conſular armies to the Mons Sacer 
| 395, 399 
Tribunes of the People created — 347 
Famine occaſioned by the ſeceſſion —— 354 
Coriolanus ſentenced to baniſhment — 388 
Coriolanus inveſts the city — 400 
The Prieſts ſent in ſolemn proceſſion to the Volſcian camp 
to treat with Coriolanus — 404 
The Roman Ladies, with his mother and wife, prevail 
with him to withdraw his army — 415 
Peace concluded with the Latin States by Spurius * 
I. 2 
Copy of the treaty — — 3 


An 


IND 


An Agrarian law propoſed in the Senate by Caſſius 
The Fabian garriſon at Cremera cut to pieces by the He- 


trurians 35», 36 
A truce tor forty years granted to the Veientes 41 
Suſpicious death of the Tribune Cn. Genucius 42 
A peſtilence in the cit — 49 
Volero's law, for — Tribunes in Comitia Tribu- 
ta, paſſed — — 53 
A great plague in the city — 69 
The city beſieged by the Aqui and Volſci | ibid. 
The Tribunes endeavour to N the Senate and People 
with a plot — 83 
The Capitol ſurprized by 7 Appius Herdonius 90 
The Tuſculans aſſiſt in regaining the Capitol 93 
Cincinnatus created Dictator — 1056 
The number of Tribunes increaſed to ten — 110 
Deputies ſent to Greece to obtain a menu of the laws 
there — —— i I27 
A great plague throughout all Italy _ ibid. 
Decemvirs choſen to c mpile a body of laws, and the go- 
vernment of the city veſted in them — 129 
The ten tables formed, and confirmed by the Senate and 
People — — — 131 
The Decemvirate continued another year — 146 
Two other tables of laws compiled — 0 
Story of Virginia _ _ 165 
Creation of military Tribunes — 180 
The Decemvirate deſtroyed — 18 
The Tribunes propoſe the 1 ſhould be We- to 
the conſulſhip — — 205 
The law prohibiting marriage derbe Patricians and Ple- 
beians repealed _ _—_ 210 


Military Tribunes ſubſtituted in the room of Conſuls, as a 
compromiſe of the diſpute concerning admitting Plebei- 


ans to the conſulſhip — — 213 
Conſuls reſtored — — 214 
"The cenſorſhip inſtitu edi — — a 5 
A famine in the city — 219 
Cincinnatus appointed Dictator on occaſion W; the conſpi- 

racy of Sp. Mzlius — — 220 
The Fidenates and Veientes defeated n the Dictator Ma- 

mercus and ÆEmilius — 224 
The city afflicted with a plague 225 


The duration of the office of Cenſor 8 — 226 
A great 
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A great drought — — 230 
A plague and famine — / - 249 


Siege of Veii undertaken — 258 
The city of Veii ſapped and taken by the Dictator Camillus 


274 
A partition of the territory of Veii among the Roman peo- 


ple — — — 284 
Battle of Allia — 3 293 
The ſtrength of the city retires to the Co 29 5 
The Gauls enter and burn the city 297 


Camillus appointed Dictator by commiſſion from the Se- 
nate in the Capitol 00 


The Capitol ſaved from ſurpriſe by the cackling of geeſe 


ibid. 

The Gauls defeated and cut off by Camillus 303 
The dictatorſhip of Camillus — to prevent the de- 
ſertion of the city — 304 
The city haſtily rebuilt * — 306 
Manlius condemned and thrown from the Capitol 325 
A plague _ 341 


The Tuſculans admitted to the e privileges of Roman citi- 
Zens 


343 
The ſtatue of Jupiter 8 — brought 8 præneſtẽ by 
the Dictator Titus Quinctius — 


344 
Decemvirs appointed to the charge of the Sybilline oracles 
357 
An army of Gauls defeated wa Camillus in his fifth Autor 


ſhip — 358 
The el creation n of the pratorſhi — 359 
Curule Ædiles created Go 360 
A plague in which the great Camillus dies — 361 
The firſt inſtitution of Scenici — 362 
M. Curtius leaps into the gulph 366 
Tbe gigantic Gaul killed b) by young Manliv ſurnamed 

from hence Torquatus 369 
The rate of intereſt fixed by law — 375 
An alliance concluded with the Samnites — 378 
The debtors relieved — 381 
A treaty of alliance with Carthage _ 386 
Origin of the quarrel with the Samnites — 390 
Ip 35 of 1 throws itſelf under the Roman protecti- 

* — I 
Fo totally ſubjeQed — * 


An interregnum occaſioned by a plague — 424 — 


LM: D-; E- X. 


A treaty made with / Alexander, King of Epirus ibid. 
The plot of a number of Roman women to poiſon their 

huſbands diſcovered — 424 
The city of Privernum reduced, and made municipal 425 
The conſular army e by the Samnites to paſs under 


the yoke — 449 
This ignominy retaliated on Pontius and t the inhabitants of 
Luceria | 458 
The Ciminian foreſt firſt. penetrated, and the Hetrurians 
routed there by Q. Fabius 471 
Their firſt fleet put to ſea againſt the Samaizes under P. 
Cornelius — — 473 
The Hernici ſubjected — — 478 
Another treaty concluded with Ee — 479 
The Aqui ſubdued — 480 
The art of painting firſt 100 in the temple of the goddeſs 
of Health — — 484 
Plebeians made eligible to the coaticate and augurate 487 
A legion cut off by the Senones — 504 
A plague — — _ 507 
A fun dial erected © | — — 518 
The ſnake of Æſculapius brought to Rome to cure the 
plague — — — 522 
Peace granted to the Samnites . — 526 

The Sabines ſubjected — — 527 


A ſeceſſion of the people to the hill Janiculus, to obtain a 
repeal of the law condemning debtors to ſlavery 29 
A fleet deſtroyed, and their ambaſſador inſulted by the 'Ta- 


rentines — III. 58, 59 
The Conſul Lævinus oy RAT by King * 77 
The Senate refuſes to treat with Pyrrhus — 88 


Refuſe the aſſiſtance ſent by the Carthaginians, but con- 


clude an alliance with them 89 
Pyrrhus paſſes into Sicily 91, 92 
A peculiar plague — * — 94 
Pyrrhus returns, and is defeated by Curius Dentatus 96 
Pyrrhus leaves Italy — — 97 
An embaſſy received from, and ſent to Ptolemy Philadel- 

phus, King of Egypt — — 100 
A ſevere winter — — — 104 
Silver money coined Xt ibid. 
The dominion of Italy completed . 
Sources of the revenues — 107 
Four provincial Quæſtors appointed — 108 


A plague 


S 
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Aplague — — — 109 
Diſſertation on the credibility of the preceding part of 
this hiſtory — v to liv. 

Cauſes of the firſt war with Carthage ſtated 116 

Appius Claudius ſent over to Sicily — 131 

Hiero defeated — — 139 

The Carthaginians routed — — ibid. 

Peace with Hiero — — 142 

Prepare to oppoſe the Carthaginians by fea — 147 

Regulus defeated and taken priſoner — 167 

Their fleet deſtroyed by a ſtorm after defeating the Car- 
thaginians — — — 171 

Another fleet ruined — , n 173 

Neglect their navy — — — ibid. 

Their navy once more ruined — 192 

Appointment of the Prætor Peregrinus — 199 

Defeat of Hanno — — 202 

End of the firſt Punic war 204 

A great fire, and overflowing of the Tyber 206 

Generous behaviour of, towards Carthage, during the war 
with the Mercenaries — 232 

The Boii ſubdued —i I 234 

Corſica ſubdued 239 

Temple of Janus ſhut for the firſt time bees the reign of 
Numa — — — 240 

Sardinia reduced to a province — . 

Occaſion of the firſt Illyrian war — 244 

Peace with Illyricum — — 247 

Amazing levies againſt the Gauls — 248 

A ſignal overthrow given to them — 262 

Inſubria reduced to a province — 258 

The ſecond Illyrian war — — ibid. 

A Cenſus and a Luſtrum — — 259 

Colonies planted at Placentia and Cremona — 261 


Origin of the ſecond war with Carthage — ibid. 
Their alliance againſt Carthage refuſed by the Spaniards 


and Gauls — 7 
See Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, gc. 
Fabius Maximus created Pro-Dictatort- 349 
Extraordinary levies to INE Hannibal _ 344 


Battle of Cannz 350 
Reaſons which with-held Hannibal from * the city 
361, note g. 
General 


I 
General conſternation on this unfortunate defeat 364 


M. Junius Pera choſen DiQator — 366 
M. Fabius Buteo alſo appointed CE to ſupply the va- 
cancies in the Senate — 97 
Poſthumius Albinus, with his whole army, deſtroyed by 
the Gauls — — — 378 
Innovations in religious worſhip ſuppreſſed — 408 
Hannibal appears before the walls of the city 420 
The money reſerved in the Wen woe to the expences 
of the war 436 
The territory of Campania farmed out for the . ad- 
van tage — ibid. 
The goddeſs Cybele br brought from en 502 
Hannibal leaves Italy — IV. 14 
Battle of Tama | — 23 


Peace concluded with Carthage orc „ 297 
'The peace ratified 


. 31 

Commencement of the firſt Macedonian war ee 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, King of Egypt, puts himſelf under the 
protection of the republic — 39 


+ Battle of Cynocephalus — — 
Treaty of peace with Philip 
The Roman Ladies ——— to get a repeal of the Ob. 


pian law 70 
Cato's ſpeech int 1 the repeal >” 71 
'The law repealed — — 77 
Preparations to oppoſe Antiochus —— 99 
Antiochus defeated at Thermopylæ — 112 

See Antiochus. 

Peace concluded with Syria _ 123 
Two commiſſions appointed to regulate affairs in Com ery 
I 
The Senate terrified by ill omens — 151 
Commencement of the ſecond Macedonian war 180 
Groſs adulation paid the _ by the inhabitants of Alaban- 

da — — 204 
Gentius, King of Myriam reduced — 219 
Perſes defeated at Pydna _ — 223 
Perſes ſurrenders himſelf — 230 
Commiſſioners ſent to hs en the affairs of Macedon and 

Illyricum — — 4 
Triumph of ines 


An alliance, after much difficulty, granted to o Rhodds e 5 4 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians baniſhed — 259 


A treaty 


A dare 


A treaty concluded with the Jews — 261 
The Alps firſt paſſed by a Roman army — 265 
War declared againſt Carthage — -, 471 
Luxury introduced by the conqueſt of Macedon 283, note. 
Carthage taken by Æmilianus — 289 
Inſtances of the degeneracy of Roman manners 292 
Greece reduced to a province — 300 
The election of magiſtrates altered from voting to ſong 
Tiberius Gracchus endeavours to enforce the Licinian law 

345 


A law for the diſtribution of lands paſſed — 349 
Gracchus murdered by the Senators in the Comiti® 353 
Hiſtory of the war with the revolted ſlaves in Sicily 373 


Pergamus reduced to a province — 378 
The Baleares ſubdued — — 390 
Death of Caius Gracchus | 399 
This period to be marked as the end of Roman liberty 
5 401 

Commencement of the Jugurthine war — V. 23 
Salluſt's account of the riſe of the factions known by the 
name of the Senate and People — 43 
Jugurtha delivered up by Bocchus, King of Mauritania 
102 

The Cimbri totally defeated by Caius Marius 122 
The ſecond ſervile war in Sicily — 125 
Human ſacrifices prohibited _ — 139 
The right of citizenſhip reſtrained — 141 
State of their empire in Aſia, at the time of the diſpute 
with Mithridates, King of Pontus 145, note. 
The Italian allies diſtinguiſhed — 157 
Commencement of the war with the Italian allies 159 
The Lex Julia paſſed — 163 
End of the Italian war, and the freedom of the city grant- 
ed to the allies — — 170 
The city ſeized by Sylla, and Marius baniſhed 180 
A battle in the Forum between the two Conſuls Cinna and 
Octavius and their parties 14 
The city inveſted by Cinna, Marius, and Sertorius 189 
Slaughter of the citizens by Marius — 192 
The cruel ſlaughters and profcriptions of Sylla 229 
Sylla created perpetual Dictator — 233 
Laws paſſed by Sylla — 239 
Sylla abdicates the diQtatorſhip —— 248 
Vol. VIII. D d Corrupt 
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Corrupt ſtate of the Courts of Juſtice at the time of Ci- 
cero's proſecution of Verres — 294 
The Capitol rebuilt and conſecrated 304 
Diſtinguiſhed honours — to Pompey for his Aſiatic 


victories 17 89 
8 Hiſtory of Catiline's be — vi. | 

The firſt triumvirate formed by Julius Cæſar, 8 ad 

Craſſus — — — 94 

| Deſcription of Pompey's theatre — 241, note. 

A terrible inundation of the Tyber — 275 
Craſſus's Parthian expedition — 282 

The wars of Cæſar in Gaul — 367 
The whole executive power of government engroſſed 

by Pompey — — — II. x 
Commencement of the civil war between Julius Cæſar and 
Pompey ah — ks. - 4-5 

The public treaſure ſeized by Cæſar —  - 306 
Cæſar created Dictator — — 159 

Battle of Pharſalia — 207 
Inſurrection i in the city by the debtors and t their creditors 

257 

Cæſar defeats Scipio and Juba — 45 3 

Cato kills himſelf at Utica — 275 

Cæſar's return and magnificent triumphs  — 293 

Cæſar triumphs for his ſucceſſes in Spain over Pompey's 

ſons — BY h 

Shameful inſtance of gluttony in the Romans 349, note x. 
Cæſar murdered in the Senate-houſe — 386 

The ſecond triumvirate formed oY Octavius, Antony and 

Lepidus — VIII. 106 

Their proſcriptions —— 107, 118 

Tax the Roman Ladies —— — 121 

The firſt battle of Philippi _ _ 128 

The ſecond hattle of Philippi — 131 
1 port formed by the Conſul Agrippa 156 

Lepidus baniſhed by Octavius 17¹ 

The city embelliſhed by Octavius and Agizee 203 

Battle of Actium — 21 
The ſovereign power conferred on Octavius by the Senate 
| 24 

wh Romilius, Conſul, ſends Sicinius Dentatus to attack the 15. 
Ch of the Aqui — — II. 121 
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Defeats the Aqui, and is deprived of the honour of a tri- 


umph by Sicinius — 123, 124 
Is fined by the People — 125 
Votes for the compiling of a body y of laws, after the mo- 
dels of the Grecian States — 127 
Romulus, the ſtory of his birth — I. 89 
Reſtores his grandfather Numitor — 93 
Sets out, with his brother Remus, to build a new city 94 
Is ſaid to kill his brother Remus — 95 
Is elected King of Rome | 101 
Aſſumes a regal eſtate, on appoints a guard of Lictors to 
attend him 104 
His diviſion of the citizens l claſſes — ibid. 
Eſtabliſhes the Senate — — 106 
His religious inſtitutions — — 109 
His civil regulations — — 110 
Sends a deputation to the Sabines to defire wives for his 
ſubjects —— — 113 
Rape of the Sabine virgins — 114 
His ſpeech to the women — 116 
Kills Acron, King of Cænina, in battle — 119 
Aſſumes the honour of a triumph — 120 
The ceremony of his triumph — „„ 
Subdues the Antemnates and Cruſtumini — ibid. 
Marches an army againſt Titus Tatius, * of the Sa- 
bines — — 122 
His engagement with Tatius 124 
Makes peace with him, and admits him to there the king- 
dom with him — — , 127 
His difference with his collegue — 133 
Reduces the Fidenates _ — 134 
Concludes a treaty with the Veientes — 135 
Becomes tyrannical — 136 
His death — — 137 
His character 138 
Roſcillus and Ægus, Allcbrogian brothers ond officers under 
Julius Czfar, deſert to Pompey — VII. 188 
Roſcius, Sextus, is proſcribed for the ſake of his eſtate V. 
244, note. 
Rubicon, Suctoniue? s account of Julius Cæſar's paſſing that 
river _ — VII. 35, note. 


Rubrius, a Tribune, paſſes a law for rebuilding Carthage, 
and planting a Roman colony in it — IV. 394 
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Ruſfinur, Cornelius, his ſucceſſes againſt the Tarentine con- 

5 federates — — _ III. 93 
| Is created DiQator on occaſion of a plague — 94 
Is ſtruck out of the liſt of Senators — 99 

Rufus, Vibullius, is taken priſoner by Julius Cæſar at Corfi- 

nium, and ſet at liberty — A 


Is ſent by Cæſar with overtures of peace to Pompey 165 
Rullus, P. Servilius, Tribune of the People, his ſcheme of 
appointing a decemvirate, for the purpoſe of diſtributing 
lands, overturned by the Conſul Cicero „ V. 412 
Rupilius, P. ſuppreſſes the revolted ſlaves in Sicily IV. 373 
Rutilius, Lupus, P. Conſul, is ſurpriſed and defeated by 
Vettius, General of the ltalian allies V. 160 
Rutilius, Rufus, P. Conſul, raiſes forces againſt the Cimbri, 
and teaches them the exerciſe of their weapons from the 
ſchool of gladiators — 107 

Is unjuſtly condemned to baniſhment and confiſcation 143 
Rutilus, C. Martius, a Plebeian, is choſen Dictator in the 


war with the Hetrurians — II. 377 
Defeats them and triumphs — ibid. 
Is choſen Cenſor — — 382 
8. 

Sabines, refuſe wives to the Romans — I. 113 
Rape of the Sabine virgins — — 114 
Send to demand their daughters — 217 
Their King Titus Tatius marches an army againſt Rome 
| 122 

See Titus T atius, | 
Unite with the Romans — — 127 
Privileges decreed to their women — 130 
Rebel, but are reduced by Tullus Hoſtilius 178, 179 
Are defeated by "Farquin the Proud — 231 
Are ſubjected — — — ibid. 
Are defeated by Valerius and Poſthumius — 279 
97 Are again routed by Poplicola and Lucretius 281 
4 Defeat Poſthumius — — 283 
4:4 Are beaten by him and Menenius — 284 
44 | Are reduced to ſue for peace —— 285 
144 Are routed by the Dictator Manius Valerius 394 


Sabinus, Titurius, defeats the Unelli, Eburovices, and Lex- 


ovii, Celtic Gauls, by ſtratagem — * 
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IN 0:8 
Is deceived by Ambiorix, and, reſolving to retire, is be- 


trayed into an ambuſh — 440 

Is murdered by Ambiorix — 
Sacramentum, or Military Oath, the nature of, explained I. 
. 95, note. 
Sacrifices, Human, prohibited by the Senate of Rome V. 
139 
Sagum, the Roman military habit, deſcribed II. 396, note. 
Saguntum, concludes an alliance with Rome III. 265 
ls taken and deſtroyed by Hannibal — 273 
Salapia, the town of, betrayed into the hands of Marcellus 
by Daſius and Blaſius — — 432 
Retorts a ſtratagem on Hannibal — 442, 443 


Salentines, ate reduced to obedience to the Romans III. 106 
Salii, account of this order of prieſts, as eſtabliſhed by Nu- 


ma Pompilius — 1. 153 
Salluſt, his account of the origin of the two parties in Rome, 
the Senate and the Feiple — V. 43 
His account of Catiline's conſpiracy — VI. I 
Is made Governor of Numidia, converted into a Roman 
province by Julius Cæſar — VII. 291 
His letters to Cæſar, on the regulation of the Roman Com- 
monwealth — 351, 363 
Salona, in Dalmatia, its memorable defence againſt M. Octa- 
vius 3 _ — 168 
Salvius, aſſumes the title of King over the revolted ſlaves in 
Sicily — — — V. 126 
Defeats the Prætor Licinius — ibid. 
Is joined by another King of flaves, Athenio 127 
Is worſted by the Prætor Lucullus _ 128 
Dies —_ — > hay ibid, 
See Athbenio. | 
Samnites, conclude a treaty of alliance with the Romans 
X , II. 378 
Origin of their quarrel with Rome — 390 
Beſiege Capua — — 391 
Are defeated by Valerius Corvus — 395 
Obtain peace of Rome — 403 
The Latines, Sidicini, and Campanians unite againſt them 
ibid, 
Take umbrage at the Roman colony of Fregellz, and defy 
the Romans — 428 
Poſſeſs themſelves of Palæopolis by fraud ibid. 
Are defeated by Fabius Rullianus, = 436 
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Are reduced by the Dictator W a Curſor 442 
Undergo another defeat 443 
Are refuſed a peace — 444 
Their General, Pontius, gets the Roman army entirely in- 

to his power by ſtratagem — 445 
The Romans obliged to paſs under the yoke 449 
Burn Fregellæ with all its inhabitants — 


453 

Pontius with his army defeated and forced to paſs the yoke 
by Papirius Curſor 458 
Various defeats and loſſes ſuſtained by them 462 FC ſeg. 


Are defeated by the DiQator Papirius Curſor 476 
Two armies of, routed by the Conſuls Poſthumius and 
Minucius 479, 480 

Sue for an alliance, which i is dated © — 480 
Receive a defeat, in conjunction with the Gauls, by Fa- 
bius Maximus — — 506 
Make a general levy againſt the Romans 512 
Are defeated, and their General Pontius taken priſoner 
i” 


Sue for a peace $27 
Are totally ſubdued on the e death of King Pyrrhus III. 


102 

Samos, the voluptuous life of Antony and Cleopatra while on 
that iſland — — VIII. 208 
Sardinia is ſeized by the Romans from the Carthaginians, on 
frivolous pretences _ — HT. 233 

Is reduced to a province — 243 
Satricum, a Volſcian city, burnt by the Latines II. 346 
ls taken and burnt by Valerius Corvus — 388 
Is taken by Papirius Curſor — 4359 
Saturnalia, origin of the feſtival ſo called I. 177, note. 


Saturninus, Tribune of the people, paſſes, by force, a law 
for diſtributing the lands of the Cimbri in Gaul V. 


130 

Procures the ,baniſhment of Metellus — 132 
Excites a tumult at the election of Conſuls, and is killed 

| 135 
Sceva, his gallant behaviour under Julius Cæſar againſt Pom- 
pey at Dyrrhachium _ — VII. 186 

Is rewarded by Cæſar — — 187 
Scævola, Mucius, his bold attempt on King Porſenna, and 
fortitude under his diſappointment — 1. 268 

Is rewarded — — — 269 


Scaptius, an old Plebian, cauſes the people to ſeize a * 
0 
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of land, claimed by the two cities Ardea and Aricia, and 

| ſubmitted to the arbitration of the Romans II. 203 
Scaptius, his arbitrary exactions in Cyprus VI. 342, note. 
Is with-held, and the Cyprians protected by Cicero 343, 
note. 

Scapula, the chief author of the revolt of Spain, takes the 
command of Corduba, on Sextus Pompey's flight VIL 

330 

Deſpairs of defending it, and kills himſelf — ibid. 
Scaurus, Amilius, his motives for taking the part of Adher- 


bal againſt Jugurtha in the Senate — V. 28 
His fruitleſs. journey to Numidia to compromiſe the differ- 
ences between them — — 32 

Is ſent with the Conſul Beſtia to reduce Jugurtha, but is 
corrupted by him — — 34 

Is appointed one of the Triumviri to inquire into the affair 
of Jugurtha _ — 43 
Eſcapes proſecution on occaſion of the Italic war 159 
Scaurus, Aurelius, is defeated and taken priſoner by the Cim- 
bri — — — 103 

Is killed by a Cimbrian chief — 106 


Scenici, the firſt inſtitution and nature of theſe ſhews II. 362 
Saipio Africanus Amilianus, reforms the diſcipline of the le- 


gions in Spain _ — IV. 336 
Inveſts Numantia — — ibid. 
Razes the town after the inhabitants had deſtroyed them- 

ſelves _ — — 339 
Incurs the ill-will of the Roman people = 374 
Oppoſes the Agrarian law — — 379 
H's ſuſpicious death — — 380 
His character — — 382 

Scipio Africanus, Publius, when a youth, faves his father's 

life, in an engagement with Hannibal III. 311 
His character — — 465 
Is ſent Pro-Conſul into Spain — 466 
His noble behaviour there _ — 469 
Defeats Aſdrubal — — 482 

Goes to Africa to the court of Syphax _ 483 
Quells a mutiny among his troops — 486 
Arrives at Rome, and is choſen Conſul — 491 
His reply to Fabius in Senate — 495 
Is permitted to carry the war into Africa — 497 
Is received in Locri — — 500 


Is accuſed in Senate for his condu& there — 505 
Dd 4 His 
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His prayer on embarking ſor Africa — 509 
Lands, and is joined by Maſiniſſa — 510 
His firſt operations — — 13 
Burns the camps of Sy phax and ne IV. 4 

Defeats them again — 6 
His reproof to Maſiniſſa — — 
Receives deputies from Carthage, and offers them terms 

12 

His interview with Hannibal — 19 
Battle of Zama — =_ 23 
Concludes a peace with Carthage — — 27 
Obtains the ſurname of Africanus — 32 
Is choſen Cenſor, and declared Prince of the Senate 45» 
46 

His converſation with Hannibal at Epheſus 95; note e. 
Offers to ſerve as Lieutenant under his brother in Greece 
117 

His reply to the offers of Antiochus T 
Receives his ſon from Antiochus — 1 
Is accuſed of defrauding the State — 133 
Parallel between him and Hannibal 149, note k. 
Account of his ſon — — 169, note. 


Scipio, L. Cornelius, is appointed to conduct the war in 
| Greece, whither his brother Africanus attends: him as 


his Lieutenant — 110 
Defeats Antiochus at Magneſia, and acquires the ſurname 
of Aſiaticus — — | 122 
Concludes peace with Antiochus — 123 
Is accuſed of accepting bribes and embezzling public money 

| I 
Is condemned _ — ö I - 
Scipio, L. Cornelius, Coniul, leads an army againſt Sylla, 
Which goes over to Sylla _ V.221 
Scipio, P. Cornelius, leaves Spain to meet Hannibal after his 
deſcent from the Alps — — III. 290 
His ſpeech to his army on the banks of the Ticin 302 
Is worſted in an engagement with Hannibad 310 
Is joined by his collegue Sempronius — 314 
Is killed in Spain — 60 
Scipio, Metellus, joins Pompey with his forces in Theſſaly 
VII. 202 
His ſtation at the battle of Pharſalia — 207 
Sails for Africa to join Juba, King of Mauritania, and re- 


new the war againſt Cæſar — ** 
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1 defeated: by Ceſar | 274 

Is defeated by Sitius in a naval engagement, and kills him- 
ſelf 290 
Scipio Naſica, oppoſes Cato in his advice to deſtroy Car- 
thage — IV. 263 
D the Dalmatians — 2064 
Scutum, a deſcription of, and wherein it differed. from the 
clypeum — II. 410, note. 


Seleucus, Cybioſactes, robs the tomb of Alexander the Great, 
. and is put to death by his Queen Berenice VI. 198, 
note. 

Sempronius, Aſellia, A. Prætot Urbanus, is murdered in me- 
dinting between the Roman debtors and creditors V. 


16 

Samprenive Atratinus, C. indangers the loſs of his army again 
the Volſci by indiſcretion — II. 236 
Deſerts his camp —— ibid. 

See Tempanius. | | 

Is fined — 243 
Sempronius Gracchus, T. ſucceſsfully n Cumæ againſt 
Hannibal — — III. 382 
Defeats Hanno near Beneventum — 391 
Is betrayed to the Carthaginians and killed 416 
Sempronius Sopbus, reduces the Picentes — 105 
Sempronius, Tib. Conſul, is ſent to Sicily TH. 287 
Joins Scipio in Italy againſt Hannibal — 316 
Suffers a defeat in a raſh engagement — 319 
Senate of Rome, the firſt eſtabliſhment ol, — I. 106 
Its original powers 108 
The Sabine Council united to it — 128 
Romulus murdered by — — 137 
Aſſumes the government during the interregnum 141 


Refuſes to confirm the election of Servius Tullius 204 
Takes an oath never to recall the Tarquins, or elect a king 


251 

Origin of the appellation Conſcript Fathers — — 
Decrees Coriolanus to be tried by the people 382 
Decree of, concerning the conquered lands U. 11 
Allows the number of Tribunes to be increaſed to ten 
110 

How forced to make a grant of Mount Aventine to the 
peopfe — 11 2 
Paſſes a decree for forming a body of laws 127 
The ten tables confirmed by — 131 


The 


1. 


The authority of, uſurped by the Decemviri 150 
Decrees a ſubſiſtence for thi army, while in the field 
256 

Deerees a partition of the WARE of Veii among the Ro- 
man people — — 284 
Open canvaſſing for votes for allies forbid 374 
Refuſes to treat with King Pyrrhus — III. 88 


Refuſes to ranſom the captives after the battle of Cannæ 
III. 367, 368 
A DiQator appointed to fill up the vacancies in, after this 


battle — | — — 377 
Paſſes ſentence on Capua — 430 
Permits Scipio to carry the war into Africa — 497 
Sends commiſſioners to ſettle affairs in Aſia IV. 128 
Demetrius pleads his father's . to — 146 
Is terrified by ill omens _ 161 
Sends Commiſſioners to regulate the affairs of Macedon and 
Illyricum — . 
Arbitrary treatment of the Achæans — 240 
Reply of, to the apologies of Cotys, King of b 
24 
Makes a partition of the kingdom of N. er between 
Ariarathes and Holophernes * 262 
Moderates the fine of the Athenians  — 26 


5 
Refuſes to ratify the treaty concluded by the Conſul Man- 
cCinus with the Numantines, and delivers him up to them 


331 

The Tribunes of the people made Senators 376 
The right of judicature taken from, by a law of Caius 
Gracchus — — 392 


Is corrupted by Jugurtha, and ſends Commiſſioners to 
make a partition of Numidia between him and Adherbal 


V. 29 

Riſe of the factions, the Senate and People 43 
Some of the body of, reſtored to the bench of Judges by the 
Conful Servilius Ccepio — 104 
Prohibits human ſacrifices — NIN 


Is ſubjected to the controul of Sulpicius and Marius 179 
Is forced by Sylla, on his ſeizing Rome, to baniſh Marius 


and others of his party — 181 
Depofes the Conſul Cinna, and eleQs L. Cornelius Me- 
rula in his ſtead — — 183 
Is forced to reſtore Cinna — 191 


Is 


I 
1s aſſembled by order of the Conſul, young Marius and 


certain Senators put to death 224 
Three hundred Knights added to it by Sylla 237 
Senators reſtored to the privilege of being Judges by Sylla 

239 
Decrees a public thankſgiving for Pompey's victories , 

Aſia —ſ 89 
Is informed of Catiline's conſpirac — vi. 9 
Orders a public thankſgiving in Cicero's name for the dif, 
covery of Catiline's conſpiracy — 233 
Decrees Catiline's conſpirators to ſuffer death 46 
Suſpends Julius Cæſar, as Prætor, and the Tribune Me- 

tellus Nepos, from the execution of their offices 71 
Determines on the recall of Cicero from exile 177 
Paſſes a decree for his return — ö 178 


The Senate-houſe burnt, on the murder of Clodius 302 
Orders and decrees of, relating to Julius Cæſar's recall 
from Gaul — 335, VII. 30 
The number of Senators augmented d by Julius Cæſar 297 
The flattering honours beſtowed on Cæſar by, on his re- 
ducing Pompey's ſons in Spain — 337 
Cæſar murdered in the Senate-houſe — 386 
A general amneſty agreed to, with the conſpirators % 
Divine honours e to Cæſar by the influence of 


tony — 32 
Sends Antony — orders to deſiſt N his intention 

of ſeizing Ciſalpine Gaul VIII. 3 
Decrees of, againſt Antony — 6 


Lepidus voted a public enemy, on his joining Antony 70 
Confers the ſovereign power on Octavius — 243 


Senones, cut off a Roman legion — II. 504 

Dtefeat and kill the Conſul Cæcilius — III. 56 
Their country ravaged by Curius Dentatus 57 
Are defeated by the Conſul Domitius — ibid. 
Dethrone their King Cavarinus, and revolt from the Ro- 
mans — — VI. 452 
Alre reduced by Cæſar — — 455 
Septimius, a military Tribune, kills Pompey the Great, in 
Egypt, after the battle of Pharſalia VII. 220 
Seguani, by what means they reduced the Ædui to ſubjeQion 
VI. 458, note. 


Serapis, the tutelar god of the Egyptians, ſtory of I. 83, note. 
Serranus, S. Attilius, Tribune of the people, oppoſes the re- 
call of Cicero, in the Senate — VI. 174 
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Oppoſes the reſtoration of Cicero's Palatine houfe 192 
Sertorius, attends the Conſul Didius into Spain V. 138 
Eſcapes a ſnare laid for him at Caſtulo, and puts the inha- 


bitants to the ſword — — 139 
Brings a reinforcement of Gauls to Rome to aſſiſt in ſup- 
preſſing the revolt of the Italian allies — 159 
Loſes his election as Tribune, and joins the party of Cinna 
182, note k. 
Aſſiſts Marius and Cinna in beſieging Rome 189 
Aſſembles an army in Spain to oppoſe Sylla 231 
Review of his tranſactions there — 258 
His political conduct — — 262 
Is joined by Perperna — — 264 
His artifice to teach his ſoldiers prudence — 265 
Takes the city of L. aurona — 266 
Is forced to retreat on Metellus and ne s joining to 
oppoſe him — — — 268 
Is forced to a battle and worſted by them — 270 
Makes head againſt them again — 272 
Receives an embaſſy from Mithridates, King of 1 1 
ibi 
Becomes unpopular among his own men — 276 
ls aſſaſſinated — — — 277 


Servilia, the ſiſter of Cato, and mother of Brutus, aſſiſts at 
a Council held by her ſon, Caſſius, and Cicero, at An- 
tium — — VII. 422 

Anecdotes of her — — ibid. note. 

Servilianus, Q; Fabius, is defeated by Viriatus, General of 


the Luſitanians IV. 319 

ls forced to conclude a peace with Viriatus 23 
Servilius, Proconſul in Picenum, is murdered by the Italian 
= allies at Aſculum  — — V. 157 


| Servilius Abala, Maſter of the horſe to the Dictator Cincin- 


natus, kills Sp. Mzlius, who aſpires to the ſovereign 


power in Rome _ _ II. 224 
Servilius, P. choſen Conſul — 1 31 3 
Appeaſes a tumult of the people — 385* 

Engages them to enroll themſelves againſt the Volſcians 
386. 

| Defeats the Volſcians — — 387% 
Decrees himſelf a triumph  — — 388. 
Defeats the Auruncti — 389% 
Loſes the favour of * people by w_ his fear of offending the 

| Senate — 390* 


Servilius 
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Servilius Priſcus & DiQator, defeats the Fidenates and 
Veientes, and takes the city of Fidenæ II. 225 

Is again choſen Dictator, and defeats the Lavicani 244 
Servilius, Sp. Conſul, defeats the Hetrurians — 35 
His ſucceſsful defence of his conduct before the people 
againſt the accuſation of the Tribunes — 40 
Servius Tullius, by the policy of Queen Tanaquil, aſſumes 


the regency on the death of Tarquinius Priſcus I. 197 
Retains the government without election — 198 
His birth and education 199 
His ſpeech to the people 201 
The Veientes revolt againſt him — 203 
Obtains the ſanction of a popular election 204 
His civil regulations — 205 
Marries his two daughters to the young Tarquins 206 
Divides the citizens into claſſes and centuries 207 
Inſtitutes the Cenſus and Luſtrum — 215 
His ſpeech to the Senate in favour of the Liberti 216 
Is accuſed before the Senate by To” — 219 
Appeals to the peopte — 223 
Is murdered by Tarquin — — 224 
His character — — 225 

Sextius, L. a Plebeian, the firſt of that order choſen to the 

conſulate — — — II. 359 

Sextus Targuinius, his treacherous ſcheme to put his father 

in poſſeſſion of Gabii — — I. 232 
Is made King of Gabii — — 234 
Raviſhes Lucretia — — 239 
His fate after the expulſion of his father 247, note n. 


Sicily, an account of its ſtate at the arrival of King Pyrrhus 


III. 92 

His ſucceſſes there ibid. 
Hiſtory and charaQter of Have, King of: Syracuſe III. 
118, note. 

Expeditions of the Carthaginians into this iſland 122, note, 
The Romans oppoſe them there — 135 
Siege of Agrigentum — — 143 
Siege of Lilybæum — — 183 
Is ceded to the Romans — — 203 
The government of, fettled — 205 
Death of Hiero — — — 387 
Confuſions in Syracuſe excited by the Carthaginians 395 
Syracuſe taken by the Romans — 416 


The reduction of the iſland completed — 433, 434 


Hiſtory 


ö 


Hiſtory of the war with the revolted ves IV. 372 
A ſecond ſervile war there V. 124 
Is defended againſt Sylla by Perperna — 231 
Is ſeized by Pompey — 232 


Cruel extortions of Verres En Prætor there 298, note. 
The freedom of Rome S to . inhabitants of, by 


Antony VII. © 
Sicinnius, perſuades the 1 legions to ont their 

nerals and retire to the Mons Sacer I. 390 

Is choſen Tribune of the People — 347 


Pronounces ſentence of death againſt Coriolanus 368 
Sidicini, attacked by the Samnites, apply for aſſiſtance from 


the Campanians — — II. 391 
Are refuſed aſſiſtance from the Romans, and throw them- 
ſelves into the protection of the Latines 03 


Silanus Manlianus, D. Funius, i is convicted of extortion againſt 
the Macedonians by his father, and ſtrangles himſelf IV. 


27, note. 

Sytviug, fon of Aineas, elected King of Latium = I. 87 
Sinope, the capital city of Pontus, is taken by Lucullus V. 
339 

Sitius, p. joins his forces with h King * and takes Cirta 
in Mauritania VII. 270 

His character _ => ibid. note. 
Defeats and takes Fauſtus and Afranius priſoners 289 
Defeats Scipio in a naval engagement — 290 
Is put in poſſeſſion of Cirta, converted by. Cæſar into a 
Roman province = id. 


Sefius, C. Antony's Lieutenant in Syria, takes the city of 
Jeruſalem in conjunction with Herod VIII. 175, note. 


Is elected Conſul . — _ 205 
Harangves the Senate againſt Octavius — ibid. 
Leaves Rome and joins Antony 206 
Is pardoned by Octavius after the victory at at Adtium 221, 
note n. 

Soldiers, Reman, a decree of the Senate for their maintenance 
in the field — — II. 255, 256 
The cavalry begin to receive pay —— 263 
The different claſſes of, deſcribed — 409 
Their manner of fighting — — 413 
Sopboniſba, daughter of Aſdrubal, married to Syphax, King 
of Maſzſylia — III. 5308 

Is married by Maſiniſſa, who took Syphax p priſoner IV. 8 
Her unhappy death — It 


Sora, 


N DE 


Sora, the city of, taken by the Romans — II. 464 
Spain, the ſucceſs ful operations of the Scipios there againſt 
the Carthaginians — III. 445, 480 

See Celtiberia. See Sertorius, 
The oppreſſive conduꝭ of Q. Caſſius Longinus there VII. 


324 

Cn. Pompey and 7 defeated by Julius Cæſar 329 
Corduba reduced by Cæſar — — 330 
Cn. Pompey killed — 333 
Sextus Pompey flies to the mountains of Celtiberia 334 
Spartacus, a gladiator, aſſumes the command of a number of 
the ſame proteſſion, who eſcaped from Capua V. 278 
Defeats Claudius Pulcher, and others, ſent to reduce him 


280 

Defeats the Conſuls Lentulus and Gellius ſucceſſively 

281 

Is driven to the ene of Bruttiim, where he is ſhut up 

by Craſſus — 283 

Forces his paſſage and a — 285 

Is again defeated by Craſſus — ibid. 

Is defeated and killed by Craſſus — 286 

St. Real, M. de his remarks on Cicero's ſecond epiſtle to At- 
ticus — — 458 

M. Mongault's reply to him — — 459 

Stalenus, a Roman Judge, his double treacherous conduct in 

the cauſe of Oppianicus — 205, note. 


Stoic Philoſopbers, their principal tenets VII. 284, note i. 
Suetonius, his account of Julius Cæſar's paſſing the Rubicon 


VII. 35» note. 
His remarks on the enterprize — — 71 


Syzvi, their ſtrength and way of life — VI. 416 
Diſpoſſeſs the Uſipetes and Tenchtheri of their country 


417 
Sulpicius, C. is named Dictator in the war againſt the Gauls 


II. 372 
Is forced to a battle by his mutinous ſoldiers — 3 
Defeats the Gauls and triumphs — 374 


Sulpicius, C. ambaſſador to Pergamus, inſults Eumenes IV, 


2 
Sulpicius Galba, P. Conſul, undertakes the firſt war wat 
Macedon — — — 38 
His advantages over Philip — 49 
Sulpicius, P. Tribune of the people, his charaQter V. 177 
Forces 


Ie X; 


Forces the Conſul Sylla to revoke the edict for holidays 

178 

Is betrayed to Sylla by his ſlave, and put to death 180 

Sulpicius, Servius, Conſul, his character, by Dr. Middleton 

VII. 7, note. 

His conſolatory letter to is, on ww death of his daugh- 

ter Tullia — 341, note. 

Fun- dial, the firſt in Rome . up by the Conſul Papirius 

Curſor — ee. 

Surenas, a Parthian Noble, is 1 by N Orodes, with an 

army, againſt Craſſus VI. 285 
Defeats Craſſus — _ — 289 

Inveigles Craſſus to a conference, where he is killed 297 

. Ts put to death by Orodes, through envy ibid. note. 

Sybilline books, purchaſed by Tarquin the Proud I. 235 

Duumviri appointed to take charge of them ibid. 

On what occaſions they were conſulted ibid. note. 

Decemviri appointed to the charge of them II. 357 

Sylla, L. Cornelius, Quæſtor to the Conſul Marius, arrives 

with levies to the army in Numidia — V. 86 

His family and character — 87 

Is ſent to treat with Bocchus, King of Mauritania 92 

His conference with Bocchus — ibid. 

Is again ſent to Bocchus — — 96 

Prevails on Bocchus to deliver up Jugurtha to him 101 

Is appointed by Marius his Lieutenant in the expedition 


againſt the Cimbri 108 
Contributes to the total defeat of the Cimbri 122 
Procures the office of Prætor — 142 
Is ſent into Aſia to reſtore Ariobarzanes to the throne of 

Cappadocia 144 
Defeats the Marſi in the Italian war _ 162 
Romantic account of his farther ſucceſſes againſt the Ita- 

lian allies — * — => 
Is choſen Conſul — — 

Aſpires to the command of the war againſt Mithrdates 
17 

Leads his army to Rome to oppoſe Sulpicius and * 

180 

Seizes the city, and forces the Senate to baniſh Marius and 

his party — . 179 
Beſieges Athens — e 197 
Seizes the treaſure at Delphos — — 198 
Takes Athens — —— 201 


Defeats 


E N D EF N 


Defeats Mithridates's vaſt army under Archelaus 204 
Defeats his other General Dorylaus — 206 
Concludes a peace with Mithridates _ 208 
His conference with Mithridates — 2211 
Plunders Aſia — — 22215 
Lands at r — 219 
Defeats the Conſul Norbanuuns — = 


- Defeats the Conſul young Marius 
- Takes poſſeſſion of R 


| Engages Teleſinus, and the mien: of the army which he 


ome, and defeats the : Conſul Carbs 
224 


commanded defeated - — 227 


: Maſlacres three thouſand men, whh 2 themſelves 


a 1 34 228 


after the battle 


His inhuman ſlaughters and proſcriptions „ibid. 
His prediction of Julius Cæſar's future greatneſs 231 
Procures himſelf to be created perpetual Dictator 233 
| Orders Lucretius Ofella to be killed for ſtanding candidate 

for the conſulſhip. + ! — — 2434 
His triumphal entry into -Rme 1 235 


Adds three hundred Knights to fill up the Senate 237 
Increaſes the number of Quæſtore, and reduces the power 


of the Tribunes . Ln; 239 
Other laws enacted by him — © 922 248 
How he diſpoſed of the confiſcated eſtates 83 
Allows Pompey to triumph — — 247 
Abdicates the dictatorſnip 7 248 
His death - — | 251 
FSypbax, King of Maſæſylia, makes war on Canthage in fa- 
vour of Rome — U — III. 406 

Is viſited by Scipio — 483 
Marries Sophoniſba — — 508 
His camp burnt by Scipio — — IV. 4 
Is taken priſoner by Maſiniſſa — 7 


Is ſent to Rome and impriſoned 


Syracuſe. See Hiero and Hieronymus. 


Commotions excited there by the Carthaginians III. 394 
ls beſieged by Marcellus a — 403 
Is taken — — — 416 
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Tab les, 8 See 3 
Tanaguil, Queen, her poliey-on-the NED of her W 
Larquinius Priſeus, to ſecure the mee to her ſon- 


in-law Servius Tullius — L. 197 
Encourages Servius to retain the ſovereignt/ 204 
Tarentises, yet the Senones to attack the Regen terri- 
tories III. 57 
Deſtroy a Roman — and wan. the ambaſſador ſent to 
demand ſatisfaction 585 59 
Apply for ſuccour to n King of Epirus 59 
Take Thuriumm 60 
Their territories mmer by Exilius Barbula 62 
Arrival of Pyrrhus — — 70 
Pyrit hus endeavours to introduce diſcipline. among them 
71 
Are, with their confederates, reduced by Fabricius, _ 
. © the departure of Pyrrhus — — 
Pyrrhus invited back « 
ag city of Tarentum ſurrendered to the Romans by 2 - 
loo, the Epirot Governor — 102 


See Tarentum. 


Tarentum, the city of, betrayed into the 13. of Hannibal 


— Ig 410 

1 retaken by Fabius CunQator 439 

Tarpeia, her double . between the — * 

; omans' 3 — * 123 
Her death gives name to to the Tarpeian rock 124 
Tarquinienſer, make war on the Romans — II. 372 
Are defeated and ſeverely puniſhed — 32379 
Tarquinius, E. one of Catiline's conſpirators, accuſes Craſ- 
ſus of being concerned in the plot — VI. 36 
Targuinius Prifcus, ſome account of his ure and his mea- 
| ſures to attain the ſovereignty of Rome [.-184 
Is choſen King —— — 186 
Adds an hundred new members to the Senate ibid. 
His wars with the Latines — ibid. 
Builds a circus — — 187 
Reduces the Hetrurians — 2 
Beautifies and improves the city — ibid. 
Story of him and Navius the augur — 192 
Defeats the Sabines and Hetrurians — 193 


Defeats 


) 
ö 
3 
L 
2 
4 
5 
4 
5 
. 
. 
7 
I 
. 
2 
3 
8 


Defeats the Sabines again 195 
Is murdered by the ſons of Ancus Marcius 197 
Targuinius Superbus, is married to the daughter of Servius 
Tullius — ä — — — 206 
His wicked ſteps to marrying his wife's ſiſter Tullia 218 
Accuſes his father-in-law before the Senate 219 
Aſſumes the royalty — — 222 
Murders Servius — 224 
Cauſes M. Junius to be ee — 227 
His tyrannic government — — ibid. 
His contemptuous treatment of the Latine Council 228 
Procures the death of Herdonius _ 230 
Builds the temple of Jupiter Latialis _ ibid. 
Raiſes an army of Latines againſt the Volſcians, whom he 
defeats — »•58— 231 
Defeats the Sabines — ibid. 
Treacherous ſcheme between him and his ſon Sextus, to 
reduce Gabii — — — 232 
Removes his ſons by diſtant appointments — 234 
Purchaſes the Sybil's books — 235 
Builds the —— of Jupiter Capitolinus — 236 
Sends his ſons to Delphos on account of as plague 237 
Beſieges Ardea 239 
Is depoſed by the people on n occafit of the fate of Lucretia 
246 
Takes refuge in Hetruria — — 248 | 
Prevails on the Hetrurians to ſend an embaſſy to Rowe | in 
his favour _ — I 
Is defeated by Valerius — — 257 
His cauſe renounced by Porſenna — 271 
Surpriſes Fidenæ 288 
Excites a conſpiracy in Rome which is diſcovered 289 


His death and character — 311 
Taſgetius, Chief of the Carnutes, is aſſaſſinated VI. 438 
Telefinus, a General of the Marian party, endeavours to ſur- 
prize the city of Rome — V. 225 

Is killed in an engagement with Sylla — 227 
Tellus, goddeſs, a temple vowed to by the Conſul Sempro- 
nius Sophus, on occaſion of an earthquake III. 105 
Tempanius, Sex. his valour and conduct ſaves the Conſul Sem- 
pronius Atratinus from being defeated by the Volſci II. 


235 

His diſcreet accoynt of this 5 to the aſſembly of the 
people — — 238 

E e 2 Is 
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Is choſen Tribune, and generouſly protects the Conſul 

-- againſt an accuſation of his collegue Hortenſius 239 
Tempe, the valley of, deſcribed IV. 208, note. 
Temples, the form of conſecrating them _— the Romans 
272, note d. 

Account of the principal temples in Rome 274, note. 
Terentius Arſa, C. Tribune of the people, endeavours to get 
a body of laws compiled ſor the magiſtrates to govern by 


II. 71 

Terminalia, the ſeaſt of, introduced by Numa Pompilius I. 
159 

Teuta, Queen of Illyricum, the occaſion of her quarrel with 
Rome — — III. 244 
Concludes a peace, and abdicates the regency 246 
Teutoni, a great victory obtained over them and the Ambro- 
nes by Caius Marius — — VV. 117 
Thala, in Numidia, is taken by the Romans under Metellus 
76 

Thapſus, is inveſted by Julius Cæſar „ 272 
Scipio and Juba defeated in the neighbourhood of, by Cæſar 
274 


Thebes, the city of, deſtroyed by the Conſul Mummius = 
T boar, diſſuades Antiochus from employing Hannibal in Italy 


101 

Tbraſymenus, the Conſul Flaminius defeated and killed by 
Hannibal at the lake — — UI. 327 
Tiber, derivation of the name of that river — 1. 88 


Ticin, engagement between Hannibal and Scipio, on the banks 
of that river III. 310 
Tigran-s, King of Armenia, is induced by his father-in-law, 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, to dethrone Ariobarzanes, 


King of Cappadocia — V. 171 
Mithridates takes refuge in his dominions — 335 
His hiſtory and character — — 337 
Lucullus enters Armenia — — 340 
Is defeated by Lucullus — — 344 
Is again defeated by Lucullus — — 350 
Deſerts Mithridates — — 360 
Offers a reward for taking him _ _— 363 
Surrenders himſelf up to Pompey — 365 


Concludes a peace with Pompey, and is reſtored 366 
Tigranes, Prince, ſon of the King of Armenia, revolts againſt 
his father — — — 360 
Takes 


I: Nt Ur 


Takes refuge in Pompey's camp — 363 

Is reſerved for Pompey's triumph on refuſing to abide by 

his award between him and his father — 366 
Walks in Pompey's triumph — VI. 84, * 
Tigranocerta, the city ſo called, built by Tigranes, King of 

Armenia — — — — V. 1 72 

Is beſieged by Lucullus — — 341 


Is delivered up by the Greek inhabitants — 346 
Timaſitheus, chief Magiſtrate of Liparæ, his generous beha- 
viour to the Roman NE conveying Camillus's 
offering to Delphos Ir. 281, 282 
Titinius, kills himſelf on TA e the death of Caſſius by 
his imprudence at the firſt battle of Philippi VIII. 130 
Titinius, C. a robber, betrays the revolted flaves in Sicily 
into the hands of the Romans — V. 126 
Titius, M. is commiſſioned by M. Antony to oppoſe Sextus 
Pompey — VIII. 191 
Pompey's reaſons for not furrendaring himſelf to him 194 
Puts Pompey to death — — 195 
Deſerts Antony, and goes over to O&avius — 209 
Titus Latinus, by, relating a dream to the Senate, occaſions a 
repetition of the public games — I. 390 
Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, marches an army againſt 

| Rome — — 122 
Becomes maſter of the hill Saturnius and the citadel 123 
His engagement with Romulus — 3 
Concludes a peace with Romulus, and is admitted to an 
equal ſhare of regal power in Rome with him 127 
Forms a Sabine Council which is united to the Roman Se- 
nate — — | ibid. 

His death _ 133 
Tolumnius, King of the 1 0 defeated * killed II. 
224 

Torquatus. See Manlius. 

Towers, Moveable, and covered l for ſieges, invented by 
Valerius Corvus — 422 
Trebonius, C. a Roman Knight, | his gallant conduct on the 
attack of Q. Cicero's garriſon at Aduatica by the Gauls 


VI. 467 
Peſieges Marſeilles for Julius Cæſar — VII. 140 
1 he town reduced — _ | 146 
Is apr ointed Prætor of Rome by Cæſar's influence 160 
I: violently driven from his tribunal by Cal.us 173 
N Dolabella entrance into Smyrna VIII. 11, 12 


Ee 3 Is 


N | 
Is put to death by Dolabella — ibid. 


Trebonius, L. Tribune of che people, how * acquired the 
ſurname of Aſper We 


Obtains the law called Lex Trebonis to be paſſed, againſt 

cor optation in the election of Tribunes — ibid 
Treſpaſſes. See Damages. 

Triarii, among the Roman ſoldiery, their arms and place in 


battle — _ — 409 
Triarius, Valerius, Lucullus's Lieutenant, is defeated by Mi- 
thridates, King of Pontus — 355 
Tribes, the firſt diviſion of the Roman citizens into . 104 
Four new ones added — — II. 312 

Three more added — — Ing i" W 
Tuo more added — — 461 
Tuo more added —— 490, note. 
Tribunes of the people, the firſt creation of, on the Mons 
©  Sacer I. 345 
For the n ſeries / of theſe rs,” e- the 
tables of Conſular Calendar, at the ir 3 on of volumes 

IF. and VIII. 

The nature of their office, and A at their firſt in-- 

ſtitution — 349 


| Acquire power of convening the people 1 Pn 
them withokit interruption from the Patricians 355» 357 
Are elected in Comitia Tributa, and their number increaſed 


to five — — I. 53 
Increaſed to ten — — 110 
The office of, ſuſpended during the decemvirate 129 
Military Tribunes choſen — — 180 
Are again created on the deſtruction of the decemvirate 
18 
Two Patricians choſen by co-optation — 198 
The Lex Trebonia paſſed — ibid. 
Propoſe that Plebeians ſhould be eligible to the conſulſhip 
20 
Are made Senators -- — — IV. — 
Are deprived of their legiſlative power by Sylla, when 
perpetual Dictator _ — V. 240 


See the reſpective Tribunes mentioned in this hiſtory, un- 
der their proper names. 
Tribunes, Military, firſt choſen by the Roman army on 


mount Aventine _ II. 180 
Are ſubſtituted for Conſuls during the diſputes about ad- 
mitting Plebeians to the conſulſhip —— 213 


The 


IN D E X. 
The conſulſhip reſtored d _ 
Are again choſen n 2 9 227 
Triumph, the honour of, ad by Ronde, on the de- 
feat of Acron, King of Cænina I. 120 . 
Triumvirate, the firſt, tormed between Julius Czar, Pom- 
pey, and Crafſus + — — VI. 31 
e ſeoond, formed 10 oa, Antony and 
iI. 106 
. ee nee ee 10030532206 SOUR} 
Trophies, Ancient, a-deſcription of . I. 119, gore i. 
Tullia, Servius Tullius's daughter; her wicked iatrigves with 
Tarquin the- Proud : — | 218 
Inſtigates him to ſeize the-kipgdom-from her ficher 219 
Dictates the murder of her father — 221, 222 
Tullus Hoſtiliun, choſen MN e Rome on the death of Nu- 
ma Pompilius — nnr 166 
nfs ſaluted. by F ins; as King of Alba, onthe victory of 
5 the ſurviving Horatius over the Curiatii 173 
- Defeats — and parting the en t the 
- Albans — 177 
r riumphs on the redufion-ebthe Fidenates- =. ibid. 
© Reduces the-Sabines, who rebelled - OO + 178 
VUncertain accounts of his death —— 179 
His charucter 20 01 = ene id. 
Tunics, a defeription of the ſeveral Kindo'of + 190, note. 
Turenne, Viſcount de, anecdote of _ a. v. 
Turnus, ſtory of his death — 1.82 


Turpilius Silanui the — eee of Vaces, his gar- 


riſon maſſatrecꝭ by the inhabitants — V. 64 


ls tried and-puteto death - n el 200} 11; 65 
Tuſculens, a body of, aſſrſt the Romans' in recovering the 
| Capitch from Blerdoniue — — II. 93 

Are admitted te- the privileges of Roman citizens” | 343 
——— citadel of, ſurpriſed by the qui 100 
988 declare war agen Rome, wack ag the Gauls 

Are ſoboves by the Conſul M. Pabine Ambuſtus 20 70 

v. 


Vactas a city of Numidia; the Ronan e ns maſſa- 
r Guan by the inhabitants at the TE * n 
V. 6 
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4 
ae, in Evſitania, by whom founded — IV. 329 
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p aleria, applies- io Veturia, mother oi Corialanus, 10 inter- 
cede with her fon in behalf of his countyyls e I. 405 
Js panties the temple» of Woman Fortune 


N £701 town}! A 1 141 
Palriag def daten 0 She the attention of the vike 


tor Sylla, who thereupon-married her Vi:24991 note. 
varia, takes am oath never to faybur the tecall of the Tar- 


quins, or create a King in Rome — I. 251 
1 — the ſollicitation of the neee in 
tavonroff Tarquin 10,0019 - 252 
Is choſen Conſul in the regni;gf Collatimik Aub d © 259 


 Peicats the Tarquins — 2860 
| Acquizepthe ſurname of Poplicola ori 03 i #51; 12:02 
See Po plicola, 130181439 10 1201 un 8-116 2 
* alerius, Adi of the Roma fleet, his ſhips defroyed. by 
881 1 the Tarentines enn. III. 58, 59 
Valerius, Tribune of Ihe people, his reply to; (Caio;' in fa- 
- - ; vour of the repeal of the Oppian law! IV. 74 
fn M. how he.qcquired the Jursanie of Corbus 


| i ans 385 
wo elected | Condul-| — — 386 
Triumphs over the Valli, v. grids en. :.255::b38 


Defeats the Samnits wes + 394 
E created Dictator on occaſion-of the plot among the Ro- 
wan ſoldiers nt Capua — ib 3400 
Reclaims them amb I-03) 4445407. 
Takes Cales by the invention of covered: galleries 1422 
Is naminatad / Dictator, and defeats bella. 484 
Defeats the Hetrurians, and desto a great age 490 

2 alerius Flaccus, L. is appointed Conſul. by « e on the 
death of Marius — V. 194 
Is nominated Iater-rex, and Pear Wuaue a created 


Fob; 4.8; yan ye 1 1! 


perpetual, Dictator | | + | ennrrbrns |; 232 

ls appointed General of the borſe to SyMatis vom, 234 
Valens, Manus, choſen Dictator. At — N 5 "on 1.394 
Appeaſes the tumultuous Plebeians — ibid. 

2 Routs the Sabines — 395 
Reſigns his office to the people — 397 


His ſpeech in the Senate on tige ſeceſſion of the two conſu- 
lar armies to the Mons Sacer 333* 

- His ſpeech reſpeQting thepaffair of Coriolanye: 378, 379* 
Valerius, P. his earneſt exhortation to the Plebeians to arm 
for the recovery of the Capitol from Herdonius II. 91 


11 killed in the attack Tre 93 
| Valerius 


1 
J. n Potitus, L. his ſpeech in the Senate — the ty- 


- ranny of the Decemviri 152 
70 1 the election of a Dictator — 19359 
Is eboſen n on the deſtruction of the Dr 
en ee 
15 vi dorious over the Aqui and Volſci —V— 195 
ls refuſed a triumph by the Senate — h. 


Procures one from the people — 196 
His — on the propeten law for admitting Plebeians to 

the conſ 3 I.. — 2411, 212 
Varenus, L. and Pulfio, bro Conti under Q Cicero 
in Gaul, their extraordinary, rivalſhip in bravery VI. 
447, nate. 

2 P. Prætor, is ſeveral. ines: worſted by Spartacus, 
the gladiator V. 280 
2 2, i: Þ vos: is pales Qed of — gras of 


Diruſus — 154 
Obtains a law. for i b into othe — of the revole 1 ' 
the ltalian allies, and ſuffers death in virtue-of his own 

lww-̃ — ͤ?• 20111 4-64 bg = 159 
K M. Pompey's Lieutenant: i in 8 his oppreſſive 
treatment of the States in Cæſar's intereſt VII. 134 


Surrenders himſelf to Cæſa rt 136 
Varro, Terentius, elected Conſul — III. 343 
Commands at the fatal batile of Cannæ — 350 
Flies m , - ail to 70508 24A 356 
Is recalled, and his reception at — 2 365 
Remarks on his conduct in this batte A+} woe 
Is appointed Pro- conſul, and ſent to command. av 1 in 
Apulia — — — Fr 379 


Varus, 2 is defeated in Africa by Curio VII. 3 
Vatinius, defeats Octavius in a naval engngemant 1 26K 
Veii, the city of, beſieged by the Romans II. 258 
A prophecy relating to the fate of this city, oceaſions the 
Romans to conſult the oracle of Delphos. 269 
Is ſapped and taken by the Dictator Camillus 274 
A partition of the land of, among the Roman people 284 
Veientes, conclude an accommodation with Ramules I. 135 


Revolt againſt Servius Tullius — 203 

Their King Tolumnius defeated and killed I. 224 
See Veii. f 

Velitet, among che Roman Is their and, De manner 


oe 8 s — 410, note. 
5 . Velitræ, 
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WT HD 2 ix. 
Pelitre, the city of, taken by Camillus in his fifth JiQutor- . 


| : ſhip —— 10 8 338 
iE razed --- — 72. 201070589 
Veneti, revolt Ain the Romans, and inftigure & confedert- 
cy in Celtic Gaul — VI. 411 
Are defeated by Julius — m a naval engagement 413 
Their ſevere treatment by Ceſar . 414 
Pentidius, i is m, M. Antonyrinto Syria againit the Par- 
thians — VIII 149 
Defeat and kills —.— and Barzapharnes in two engage- 
ments Shan # 2 88 0 151 
Veen and kills Prince Pacorns Rr 152 
Triumphs 153 
Venus Gepotrin, che temple. of, dedicated by Julius pet 
— 18.22 VIE 296 
Pergilios,' cromands Thapſus, for the! Peng party, a 
againſt Juhus Czſar — 272 
| Surrenders:the Place to Cæſar on a his vidtory: over — 
| and: uba / 0+ ebb 7G 22 


— ſtor to Papirius e * Ws with, Sylla 
5 on d return from Aſia, en paſſing” — 
* 220 
enen of eee b cn — 296, wle. 

{ Heatkiof the accuſation agli ſt him — 229g, note 


His end — — e d 4} 211 46 20901; note. 
Pertet, his accormt of the ſtate of Rome at the time of Cice- 
--r0's confulſhip - 1 Su che 478 


lane the firſt eſtabliſhinent of in Rome by Numa I. 1 

he nature of their offilei— — 
Their puniſhment on the loſs of chaſtitj — 10d. 
Inſtances — 1 190. MH. 26. III. 94, 109. V. 20 

Petilius, Prætor of further Spain, the Luſitanian army eſ- 


"cape him by the artifice of VIriatus— IV. 312 

Is defeated und killed by Viriatus — 313 
Vettius, A pu” Knigl oregon of bis medien V. 
124, netet. 


naar; Cats; General of the Kalian allies, ſavprifes. and de- 
feats ve Roman Conſul n while — _ 


is ſeized by Caius Marius nn” 
tsdblivered up to the Romans- x4 his own any, bits is 
killed by his ſlave — 168 


Pemives , a Roman Knight, vecuſes Julivs: C Cour of being 
concerned in Catiſine's conſpiracy — ' VI. 67 


bis divers of Catiline's partiſans — _ 
Dr 21S 


IN D E XX 


His teſtimony loſes credit — 69 
Swears a plot againſt Curio, who is thereupon put to * 
117 
Is ſuppofed to have been poiſoned by Julius Ceſar 118 
Other teſtimonies as to this affair — 11 


Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, is applied to by the Roman 
women to intercede with her ſon for his county L 405 

Her account of her ſon's parting with his famil ly 
Leads a train of Roman Ladies to tes * en = 


Her addreſs to Coriolanus 410 
Prevails on him to withdraw from Rome — 415 

Veturius, ſon of the Conſul T. Veturius, complains of baſe 
uſage by Plotius, his father's creditor, who is condemn- 

ed to death — — I. 529 

Villius, his embaſſy from Rome to Antivoliusy Kg of 10955 


Vindicius, a ſlave, diſcovers to Valerius a conſpiracy to 2 


ſtore Tarquin — — I. 254 

Is made free and rewarded — 256 
Vireingetorix, is appointed Generaliſſimo of the Gauls, on 
their revolt againft the Romans — VI. 471 
Deſolates the country to diſtreſs the Romans 45 

| Defends himſelf againſt a charge of treaſon 8 478 
Encamps near Gergovia — 487 


Is attacked by Cæfar's troops, which are elt 494 
Attacks Cæſar on his march, and is defeated | 0 
Suffers a ſecond defeat — 
Enters Aleſia to defend it againſt Cæſar bi. 
Calls a general council of Gauliſh Chiefs to furniſſi cr 

gents : — — — — ö 
Is delivered up to Cæſar on the ſurrender of Aleſia * 
Virgil, the poet, born V. 304 
Virginia, the ſcheme contrived by Appius Claudivs, the 
Decetnvir, to get poſſeſſion of her — II. 265 


Is protected by her lover Icilius — 168 
Is killed by her father to fave her honour from the violence 
of Appius — 223 175 


Virginius, father of Virginia; comes to Rome to protect his 
daughter from the violence of r Claudius, the De- 


cemvir — — 9 170 
Kills her — — — 175 
Returns to the camp, and excites the army againſt the De- 
- cemvirs — — 177 


Brings 
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Brings the army back to Rome _ — 178 
Propoſes the creation of military Tribunes — 180 
Is choſen Tribune of the people — 184 


Accuſes Appius Claudius before the people — 11 
Orders Appius to priſon 
e, Tribune, cites QuinQius Cæſo before the ks 

| 78 

Accuſes Cæſo of murder — 79 
forms the Senate of a plot againſt the Tribunes and peo- 
ple, ſaid to be concerted by ſome Patricians with Cæſo 
97 84 
Viriatu, General of the Luſitanians, reſcues his troops from 
the power of the Prætor Vetilius by artifice IV. 312 


* and kills Vetilius _ —— 313 
Defeats his ſucceſſor Plautius 314 
Overcomes the Conſul Servilianus _ 319 
- Obtains an honourable peace with Rome 323 

Is nevertheleſs attacked by the Conſul Cœpio <a Y&64 


Is murdered at-the inſtigation. of Care — ibid. 
„His character — 


325 
Firidomarus, King of the Gzſatz, is killed in 1 


174. by the Conſul. Marcellus —— III. 257 
Lillo, a Generabvf the Celtic Gauls, is defeated by Ti- 
„ 2. turius. Sabinus — VI. 414 
Vitruvius Paccus, ſpirits A. the Fete, to revolt againſt 
L2K Rome 1 0 An ; „ 5 II. 425 
As taken and beheaded | Le DAS id 115-4089) 214080 
922 1 law, paſſed... OPCW TM » 212, note. 
le, the city of, retaken from the Aqui — II. 246 
Faleros P. a Plebeian, ordered to be whipped by the Confuls, 
„ Excites a tumult among the peogle. 44 
selected Tribune 8 45 
eee a law for elefing Tri Tribunes i in Co, Tribus 
2's Ar 47 
——_ that the Adiles ſhould be loeleted — 50 
2:His law paſſed — — ici Bd 
glaians, are defeated, by P. Seer es 38 Po J. 38 * 
Are reduced: hy. the Conſul-Commus — 350» *ꝗꝙ 
2 — — retires? among them on his baniſhment trom 
AB me 2 2 —. — 383 
How excited to — the iruce with, Rome „„ 394 
The army of, under Coriolanus, inveſts Rome - 400“ 
Are winden by ee an 416 


Aſſaſfinate 


I 1 2 


reg 


E 


Aſſaſſinate him — — „ „ nn 
A bloody battle between, and the Rqul— Il. 1 
Submit by treaty to the Romans „% 2 
Copy of the treaty — — — 3 
Are defeated by Camillus — 310 
By Valerius Corvus _ — 388 


Volſcius, accuſes Q. Cæſo of murdering his brother 79 
The truth of this accuſation juſtifidd — 101, note. 
Volſinii, a rebellion of the freedmen there, cruſhed III. 110 


The city razed — 8 II 
Voluſenus, C. is ſent by Julius Cæſar with a galley to recon- 
noitre the coaſt of Britain — VI. 424 


Is killed in an engagement with Comius the Atrebatian 526 
Vomiting, practiſed by the Romans both before and after 
meals VII. 349, note x. 
Umbria, a large herd of robbers ſuffocated and burnt in a cave 


there — — — II. 483 
Utica, the citizens of, deſert the Carthaginian intereſt, and 
ſurrender themſelves up to Rome — IV. 271 


The garriſon of, committed to Cato by Scipio VII. 270 
Cato kills bimſelf on the defeat of Scipio and Juba by Cæſar 


275 

Uxellodunum, a city of the Cadurci is beſieged by Julius Cæ- 
far — _ — VI. 523 

Its ſituation deſcribed — — 524 
Is ſurrendered, and the garriſon ſeverely treated 525 


W. 


War, the ceremony uſed by the Romans in declaring I. 155, 
181, note. 

Warburton, Biſhop, his character of Cicero as to his religi- 
ous ſentiments — V. 396, note. 
Witneſſes, the form of proſecuting ſuits in default of, among 
the Romans — — II. 133, note. 


X. 


Tant bus, the capital of Lycia, cruelly deſtroyed by M. Bru- 
tus — — — VIII. 126 
Xantippus, a Grecian auxiliary, is appointed to the command 
of the Carthaginian army — III. 164 
Defeats Regulus, and takes him priſoner — 167 
His prudent conduct in retiring to his own country 168 
Xenophbanes, 
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Brings the army back to Rome — 178 
Propoſes the creation of military Tribunes — 180 
Is choſen 'Tribune of the people — 184 


Accuſes Appius Claudius before the people — — 
Orders Appius to priſon | 
cr tai T ribune, Cites Quinius Czſo before the —— 
78 

Accuſes Czſo of murder — 79 
forms the Senate of a plot againſt the Tribunes and peo- 
ple, ſaid to be concerted by ſome Patricians with Cæſo 
wats 84 

Viriatu General of the Luſitanians, reſcues his troops from 
the power of the Prætor Vetilius by artifice IV. 312 


as and kills Vetilins 313 

0 Defeats his ſucceſſor Plautius 314 
Overcomes the Conſul Ser vilianus — 319 
Obtains an honourable peace with Rome 323 
Is nevertheleſs attacked by the Conſul Cœpio 324 
Is murdered at the inſtigation. of Cœpio — ibid. 

\ His character — — 325 
Firidamarus, King of the Gæſatæ, is killed in ſingle — 
174. by the Conſul. Marcellus — III. 257 
Larjdevix, a Generabof the Celtic Gauls, i is defeated by Li- 
/- turius Sabinus — nid be 
Vigrwoius Vaccus, ſpirits up the Privecnate to revolt againſt 
L2K Rome HQ) Ar 1002 1 II. 425 
45 taken and 1 nn — 426 
erpnian, law, palled.... ee ole.” L.-T AGE. 


le, the city of, retaken from the Aqui — II. 246 
alero, P. a Plebeian, ordered to be whipped by the Conſole, 


a excites a tumult among the people. 44 
1 elected Tribune —— 45 
: Propoſes a law for electing T > in Co, Tribut 
way e tt i 47 
and that the Kalles ſhould | be loelefed | 7,11 50 

e His law paſſed — \»10h4 184 


VE ghfgigns, are defeated by P. Gerais. — 41.4; 387* 
Are reduced. hy. the Conſul-Commus — 350 
af A Oaiglagus: retires among them on his baniſhment. from 


Rome — „ „ — 393% 

How excited. to break the truce with. Rome 2 394* 

The army-of,..under Coriolanus, inveſts Rome - goo* 
re withdrawn by. ebe — * 


93 — 
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Aſſaſſinate him — — ibid. 
A bloody battle between, and the Aqui  — II. 1 
Submit by treaty to the Romans — — 2 
Copy of the treaty — — — 3 
Are defeated by Camillus — 310 
By Valerius Corvus — — 388 


Volſcius, accuſes Q. Cæſo of murdering his brother 79 
The truth of this accuſation juſtifidd — 101, note. 
Volſinii, a rebellion of the freedmen there, cruſhed III. 110 


The city razed — — 492 
Voluſenus, C. is ſent by Julius Cæſar with a galley to recon- 
noitre the coaſt of Britain _ VI. 424 


Is killed in an engagement with Comius the Atrebatian 526 
Vomiting, practiſed by the Romans both before and after 

meals VII. 249, note x. 
Umbria, a large herd of robbers ſuffocated and burnt in a cave 


there — — — II. 483 
Utica, the citizens of, deſert the Carthaginian intereſt, and 
ſurrender themſelves up to Rome — VIV. 271 


The garriſon of, committed to Cato by Scipio VII. 270 
Cato kills himſelf on the defeat of Scipio and Juba by Cæſar 
275 

Uxellodunum, a city of the Cadurci is beſieged by Julius Cæ- 
ſar — _ — VI. 523 

Its ſituation deſcribed — — 524 
Is ſurrendered, and the garriſon ſeverely treated 525 


W. 


War, the ceremony uſed by the Romans in declaring I. 155, 
181, note. 

Warburton, Biſhop, his character of Cicero as to his religi- 
ous ſentiments — V. 396, note. 
Witneſſes, the form of proſecuting ſuits in default of, among 
the Romans — — II. 133, note. 


X. 


Lanthus, the capital of Lycia, cruelly deſtroyed by M. Bru- 
tus — — — VIII. 126 
Xantippus, a Grecian auxiliary, is appointed to the command 
of the Carthaginian army — — III. 164 
Defeats Regulus, and takes him priſoner — 167 
His prudent conduct in retiring to his own country 168 
Xenopbanes, 
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comes to Italy to conclude a treaty with Hanni- 


bal, on the part of Philip of Macedon | 380 
Is taken-and ſent to Rome — — 382 
hp 
Yoke, the puniſhment of being made to paſs under, explained 
I. 175 
. 5 y 


Zama, battle of, between Scipio Africanus and Hannibal IV. 


| 2 
Zonaras, his account of the origin of the firſt Punic war III. 
| | 132, note. 


„ The Reader is requeſied to obſerve, that where an 
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